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INTRODUCTION 

Irish life arc far more real than those of Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, ^MVhy, of course they arc cries 
he, Did she ever live with the people as I 
did ? Did she ever dance and fight with them 
as I did I Did she cz^cr get drunk zvith them as 
1 didr^ 

Carleton’s Ireland, then, is a vanishing and 
all but a vanished land. In this Ireland the 
piper still trails his pipes upon the country-side; 
the blind fiddler raises the reel ; Buckramback 
the dancing-master puts us through our paces ; 
the hedge schoolmaster hangs out his ^*ad- 
vartaaisement ”, thunders his “ Silence, I say, 
you Boeotians!” and swears “by the sowl of 
Newton, the inventor of fluxions”; the stoi*)*- 
teller has his scat in ever}' farmhouse and cabin, 
the least taste in life o’ the malt beside him; the 
Little People, the fairies, are propitiated, and 
every stone in the glen or on the mountain- 
side has its legend; the “poor scholar” begs 
his way to Munster ; pilgrims throng to Lough 
Derg; Mass is said at the wayside altar, the 
people kneeling around it on their strips of 
carpet ; the dreadful Ribbonmen hold their 
midnight meeting in the chapel, profane the 
altar, and steal forth to lay a homestead in ashes. 
In the wonderful transmutations of this peasant 
life you shall hear the gush of poetic prayer, 
the imprecation, terrible but scarcely less poetic. 
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get nobody to fight with him, protests to the 
whole parish ’’ chat he is bltw-mozoldcd for zoa7it 
of a hatin\ 

Carleton gives us all this Ireland of the past 
out of a heart the most emotional and with an 
eye the most observant, penetrating, and dis- 
criminative* His pathos is equalled, perhaps 
even a little excelled, by his tragic force, but 
he is greatest of all in humour. His brogue is 
the supplest and subtlest, the most intimate and 
most copious that ever flowed from pen. Only an 
Irishman, of course, can ^^^:ite the true brogue. 
The brogue of Mr. Kipling's Mulvaney is a 
thing uncouth and gross ; that of Mr. Dunne's 
Mr. Dooley is quite unutterably horrible. Mr. 
Edmund Downey, in his Irish extravaganzas, 
gives us the right, mellifluous article. But the 
master in this kind is the Great Peasant. Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, in a fine essay written many 
years ago, hears in Carleton a laughter as 
spontaneous and human as that of Cervantes 
Carleton’s is as spontaneous and human as the 
laughter of Cervantes ; it is also, I think, 
heartier at once and tenderer. And when the 
Irishman stands at the bier of one of his char- 
acters, or gives w.ay to a sudden rush of endear- 
ment, or lifts his voice in threat and maledic- 
tion, it is a muse of fire that breathes through 
him. 
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Protestant early in Ins career), political and 
religious tirades which wearied and ofTcndcd 
cvcrj'onc in turn. Hut Mr. O’Donoghuc, writ- 
ing synipatliotically yet with extreme judicious- 
ness, has made most things clear in the troubled 
history of this half-educated, wayward, caprici- 
ous, and very changeable genius. Had we 
nothing but the Autobiography whereby to 
judge liim, our estimate of Carlcton would, I 
think, be a rather unkind one; for, to be quite 
candid, it is not altogether pleasant reading. 
An extraordinary document it is in all respects 
(Mrs. Cashel Hocy, in a discriminating intro- 
duction, draws a partial parallel ” between 
Carlcton and Rousseau in the startling candour 
of their respective self-revelation ”), one of the 
most intensely and naively human documents 
bequeathed to any generation ; but it shows us 
a man of extravagant moodiness, a rememberer 
of old grievances and grudges, one who is ever 
prone to exclaim against the public for a neglect 
to which ids own faults had greatly and griev- 
ously contributed. Those whom Carleton likes 
he is almost boisterous in praise of; whom he 
likes not, he has a humour to smite well — and 
he smites them. 

He was”, says Mrs. Cashel Hocy, ‘‘extra- 
ordinarily sensitive to personal criticism ” — 
criticism of his work, on the other hand, he 
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of Clogher ; and then, trembling like a boy, he 
went to call on Anne. They had never spoken 
before, and they never spoke again. Anne 
was married to a decent man ” of Carlelon’s 
acquaintance, who was present at the inter\’ie\v. 
Turning to him, Carlcton said: Michael, there 
stands the only woman I ever loved beyond the 
power of language to express. She had my first 
affection, and I loved her beyond any woman 
that ever breathed, and strange to say, until 
this occasion we never exchanged a syllabic.^* 
Well,” was Anne's answer, I can say on my 
part — and I am hot ashamed to say it — that 1 
never loved any man as I loved you; but there 
was one thing dear, that it wasn’t our fate ever 
to become man and wife. Had you married 
merits not likely the world would have ever 
heard of you. As it is, 1 am very' happily mar- 
ried, and lead a happy lilc with as good and 
kind .a husband as ever lived.” Michael, it 
seems, was “ rather pleased and gratified than 
otherv. i?c . They all shook hands, and from 
that day Anne and Carlcton saw each other no 
m.Mrc. 

Having danced, fought, wrestled, flirted, and 
idled av.ay the best part of his youth, Carlcton 
f urd himrr!» nnc day .at the end of Ins tctlicr. 
Hi rivirr iTo’hcr, jir.all Han:c to him, put 
;4a*:her V< ilb,* d<K)r. At this time h.c 

1^1 
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had just happened upon Gil B/cSy and the 
adventures of tJie picaresque hero of Lc Sage 
almost turned his unsettled brain. He too 
would have adventures. ^*I’ll said he, 

“what the world’s made of;” and udthout a 
penny in his pocket, or a wallet on his back, 
he set out to walk from Tyrone to Dublin. 
As might be expected, adventure did not lack. 
We behold him pedagoguing in the family of a 
bullying farmer, riding in a hearse, pulling off 
his shirt behind the door of a garret to hand it 
as security to the landlady, selling a handker- 
chief for two shillings to some sailors, and at 
last walking his way one evening into Dirty 
Lane, Dublin, Dublin was neither a calm nor 
a safe harbour, and endless were Carlcton s 
shifts for a living there. He made acquaintance 
with a beggar’s cellar, a Hugoesque Cour dcs 
Miracles on a small scale ; he was amanuensis 
to a “litcrarv tailor”; he bolted from lodgings 
when the bill became due ; and he was nearly 
married by an amorous landlady. A softer 
season came. He got an excellent tutorship 
and home in a kindly family, and with this a 
clerkship in the Sundav School Society. Here 
was a signal chance to give hostages to fortune, 
and Carlcton was the man to scire iti 

straightway he married a wife. His green da^’s 
lie behind him now; not so. however, ins 

( t' - ^5 ^ ^vi• n 
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doubifuT’, says Ins biographer, ^^wlicthcr Cnrlc- 
ton made more than ^^150 in any year by his 
pcn.^’ Even at his most active period, when 
his name was one to conjure with in Ireland 
and America, he calculated that his earnings 
for sixteen years yielded an average of £^io a 
year.” During part of this time the poor man 
was trying to support three families; and ^Ut 
could easily be shown that his difficulties arc 
mainly to be traced to his generosity to others, 
and to the cares of his numerous family 
Again : ‘‘ From the time he obtained his pen- 
sion^ to the date of his death, his income”, 
from Ireland and America, “ did not average 
£^q a year”. 

Now Carleton may have been fitful and un- 
systematic in his.work — he derived little pleasure 
from it; and he never wrote except upon neces- 
sity — yet his literal*}" output was a very con- 
siderable one. ' Mr. O’Donoghue’s bibliography 
of his writings fills more than six octavo pages. 
The trutli is that Carleton was always miserably 
paid. He never knew how to conduct or 
order his affairs, wisdom of the world was shut 

^ In 1S4.S Carleton obtained from the Government a 
pension of ,^200 n year. The signatures to the petition, 
representing all creeds and classes, all political parties 
and all professions, made the document almost a national 
one. 
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INTRODUCTION 

out from diis man at all entrances, and to the 
end of his life’s battle the publishers drove their 
bargains not with his genius but with his wants. 
Liking it or liking it not, he docs nevertheless 
write, write, write — but the profit of his efforts 
misses him. His condition worsens as his 
years and his needs increase ; and when the 
genius of his heyday begins to fail him he is 
asking prices whicJi at one time he should have 
received double and again, but which no market 
will any longer j'ield. And he is reduced lower 
than to bargainings with publishers. The story 
of literature has poignant chapters, and to one 
of them belongs the letter in which Carlcton, 
at the age of sixty-nine, asks £$o from Dr. 
Corry to pay the premium on the policy wliich 
is all he has to leave his family. 

In a word, the perpetual struggle of Carle- 
ton's life is made clear to us only at its clouded 
close. But our knowledge of this struggle re- 
veals and explains much to us, and draws us 
closer to liim. With the cclio of tlic cry that 
has been apt to irritate, we get als<» its pathetic 
meaning, ^^'hcn patience, the tired marc, gives 
.as rmnetimes i he v/ill df;, the temper of 
the batterrvl wc.uy man the like, and he 

runs had k.urmnjr:. on the whrdc Irl'h puWir. 
We it at! in t!.c iu •: of hi ; biographer, 

jtnl ’ "cmg it, wr fit: i t.ar.eton r,ot on I v' great 
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but lovable* His bitterest cry was indeed not 
for himself but for his kindred. We remember 
this, and lay his faults in that grave of Mount 
Jerome cemeter}' which is dear to every Irish- 
man. 


TIGHE HOPKINS* 
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The Party Fight and 
Funeral 

Wc ought, perhaps, to inform our readers 
that the connection between n party fight and 
funeral is sufficiently strong to justify the author 
in classing them under the title Avhich is pre- 
fixed tc this story. The one being usually the 
natural result of the other, is made to proceed 
from it, as is, unhappily, too often' the custom 
in real life among the Irish. 

It has been long laid down as a universal 
principle that self-preservation is the first law 
of nature. An Irishman, however, has nothing 
to do with this; he disposes of it as he does 
with the other laws, and washes his hands out 
of it altogether. But commend him to a fair, 
dance, funeral, or wedding, or to any other 
sport where there is a likelihood of getting his 
head or his bones broken, and if he survive, he 
will remember you with a kindness peculiar to 
himself, to the last day of his life — will drub 
you from head to heel if he finds that any mis- 
fortune has kept you out of a roAV beyond the 
usual period of three months — will render the 
same service to any of your friends that stand 
in need of it; or, in short, will go to the world 
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end, or fifty miles farther, as he himself would 
say, to serre you, provided you can procure 
him a bit of decent fighting. Now, in truth 
and soberness, it is difficult to account for this 
propensity; especially when the task of ascertain- 
ing It is assigned to those of another country, 
or even to those Irishmen whose rank in life 
places them too far from the customs, pre- 
judices, and domestic opinions of their native 
peasantry, none of which can be properly 
known without mingling with them. To my 
own knowledge, however, it proceeds in a great 
measure from cducctlcn. And here I would beg 
leave to point out an omission of which the 
several boards of education have been guilty, 
and which, I believe, no one but myself has 
}’ct been sufficiently acute and philosophical to 
ascertain, as forming a sine qua nen in the na- 
tional instruction of the lower orders of Iri^h- 
mcn. 

The cream of the matter is this; — a species 
of ambition prevails in the Green Isle, not 
known in any otiicr country. It is an ambition 
of about three miles hy four in extent; or, in 
other Uv»rds, is bounded by t!;c limits of the 
pari,-h in wb.ieh the subject of it may reside. 
U puts it elf forth early in the character, and 
a hardy perennial i: i^, In my ov. n cave, 
fir t cle; dormer.: rotivcd in tl;e hcvlc’e- 

’ . Wi.ul: ! attrr'.ded. 1 had v.o\ been lonp 
tdl I ‘va ■ f^'ced to vic:I.;re m\ • all cither 
t r the Ca 7;. 4m tr.e :v.o rinv 

fivtior hvd *rht ii:e be:wc-r 

th'm. 'I’he d:: or, vI.-.,:. ;he cerrmor.v nfmv 
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declaration took place was a solemn One. After 
school, wc all went to the bottom of a deep 
valley, a short distance from the school-house; 
up to the moment of our assembling there, I 
had not taken my stand under cither banner : 
that of the Caseys was a sod of turf, stuck on 
the end of a broken fishing-rod — the eagle of 
the Murphys was a Cork red potato, hoisted 
in the same manner. The turf was borne by 
an urchin, who afterwards distinguished him- 
self in fairs and markets as a builla batthah of the 
first grade, and from this circumstance he was 
nicknamed Parrah RackhcJt, Tlie potato was 
borne by little Mickle MThauden Murphy, 
who aftenvards took away Katty Banc Slicridan, 
without asking cither her own consent or her 
fatlicr’s. They were all then boys, it is true, 
but they gave a tolerable promise of that emi- 
nence which they subsequently attained. 

When wc arrived at the bottom of the glen, 
the Murphys and the Caseys, including their 
respective followers, ranged themselves on cither 
side of a long line, whidi was dra\ra between 
the belligerent powers with the butt-end of 
one of the standards. Exactly on this line was 
I placed. The word was tlien put to me in 
full form — “Whether will you side with the 
dacent Caseys, or the blackguard Murphys r” 
“ Wlicthcr ‘ will you side with the dacent 
Murphys, or the blackguard Caseys?” “The 
potato for ever ! ” said I, throwing up .my cau- 
becn, and running over to the Murphy standard. 
In the twinkling of an eye we were at it; and 
in a short time the deuce an eye some of us 
3 
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Jiad to nnnkle. A battle royal succeeded that 
lasted near half an hour, and it would probably 
have lasted above double the time, were it not 
for the appearance of the master”, who was 
seen by a little shrivelled vidcttCj who wanted 
an arm, and could take no part in the engage- 
ment. This was enough — we instantly radiated 
in all possible directions, so that by the time 
he had descended through the intricacies of the 
glen to the field of battle, neither victor nor 
vanquished was visible, except, perhaps, a 
straggler or two as they topped the brow of 
the declivity, looking back over their shoulders, 
to put themselves out of doubt as to their visi- 
bility by the master. They seldom looked in 
vain, however, for there he usually stood, shak- 
ing up his rod, silently prophetic of its applica- 
tion on the following day. This threat, for 
the most part, ended in smoke; for except he 
horsed about forty or fif;\' of us, the infliction 
of impaninl justice was utterly out of his power. 
But besides this, there never was n realm in 
which the evils of a divided cal'inet were more 
visible: the truth i-, the monarch himself was 
under the influence of female government — an 
influence whivh he felt it either contr.iry to his 
inwination, or hr. ond Jfis piwcr, to throw off. 

Norah, : may y;x. fv/ye!” we often 

U'rd to to the visible mortification of 


t;.r :n: Crr 
i'h it tom 




the lenevoUncc of the 
indirect vvant of allcr^i- 
it was a scene ! 

.1 '.Mth ti;c v.iivtland^ 
yrr. pj in i>jr 
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hands, with n timid show of resistance, our 
brave red faces slobbered over with tears, as 
we stood marked for execution ! Never was 
there a finer specimen of deprecation in elo- 
quence than we then exhibited — the supplicat- 
ing look right up into the master’s face — the 
touching modulation of the whine — the ad- 
ditional tightness and caution with which we 
grasped the waistbands with one haitd, when 
it was ncccssarj' to use the other in wiping our 
eyes and noses with the polished slcevc-cuft' — 
the sincerity and vclt cine nee with which we 
promised never to be guilty again, still shrewdly 
including the condition of present impunity, 
for our offence “ this — one — time-^master, 
if ye plaisc, sir;” and the utter hopelessness 
and despair which were legible in tltc last 
groan, as we grasped the “master’s” leg in 
utter recklessness of judgment, were all perfect 
in their way. Render, have you ever got a re- 
prieve from the gallows? I beg pardon, my 
dear sir ; I only meant to ask, arc you capable 
of entering into what a personage of that de- 
scription might be supposed to feel, on being 
informed, after the knot had been neatly tied 
under the left car, and the cap drawn over his 
eyes, that her majesty had granted him a full 
pardon? But you remember your own school- 
boy days, and that’s enough. 

The nice discrimination witli which Norah 
used to time her interference was indeed sur- 
prising. God help usl limited was our experi- 
ence, and shallow our little judgments, or we 
might liavc known what the master meant, 
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when with the upraised arm hung over us, his 
eye was fixed upon the door of the kitchen, 
waiting for Nomh’s appearance. 

Long, my fair and virtuous countrj' women, 
I repeat it to you all, as I did to Norah — may 
you reign in the hearts and affections of your 
fiusbands (but nowhere else), the grace, orna- 
ments, and happiness of their hearths and lives, 
you jewels, you! You arc paragons of all that's 
good, and your feelings arc higlily creditable to 
yourselves and to humanity. 

When Norah advanced, with her brawny 
uplifted arm (for slic was a powerful woman), 
and forbidding aspect, to interpose between us 
and the avenging terrors of the birch, do you 
think that she did not reflect honour on her 
sex and the national character? I sink the base 
allusion to the of fresh butter, which 

we had placed in her hands that morning, or 
the dish of eggs, or of meal, wln'ch we lir.d 
either begged or stolen at home, as a prc-seni 
for her; disclaiming, at the same time, the 
rascally idea of gi\ing it as a bribe or Irom an\' 
motive beneath the most lortv-mindcd auvl dis- 


mtcrcstec* gcncru. jty on (>ur part. 

'rhen again, never did a Utrhidding face sliinc 
with I ' winnin.g and arc.icable an expre ^!on as 
did l-.er^ on tl.ai nn'rvifn! (^.vardem. The sun 
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substantial neck. Owing to her influence, the 
whole economy of the school was good ; for 
we were permitted to cuff one another and do 
whatever we pleased, witli impunity, if we 
brought the meal, eggs, or butter; except some 
scapegoat who was not able to accomplish this, 
and he generally received on his own miserable 
carcass what was due to us all. 

Poor Jack Murray! His last words on the 
scaffold, for being concerned in the murder of 
Pierce the gauger, were, that lie got the first of 
his bad habits under Pat Mulligan and Norah 
— that he learned to steal by secreting at home, 
butter and meal to paste up the master’s eyes 
to his bad conduct — and that his fondness for 
quarrelling arose from being permitted to head 
a faction at school ; a most ungrateful return for 
the many acts of grace which the indulgence 
of Norah caused to be issued in his favour. 

I was but a short time under Pat, when, 
after the general example, I had my cudgel, 
which I used to carry regularly to a certain 
furze bush within fifty perches of the semi- 
nar}''”, where I hid it till after dismiss”. I 
grant it does not look well in me to become 
my own panegyrist; but I can at least declare 
that there were few among the Caseys able to 
resist the prowess of this right arm, puny as it 
was at the period in question. Our battles 
were obstinate and frequent; but as the quarrels 
of the two families and their relations on each 
side were as bitter and pugnacious in fairs and 
markets as ours were in school, we hit upon 
the plan of holding our Lilliputian engagements 
7 
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upon the same days on which. our fadiers and 
brothers contested. According to this plan, 
it very often happened that the corresponding 
parties were successful, and as frequently, that 
whilst the Caseys were well drubbed in the 
fair, their sons were victorious at school, and 
vice versa. 

For my part, I was early trained to cudgel- 
ling, and before I reached my fourteenth year, 
could pronounce as sage and accurate an opinion 
upon the merits of a sh’tllelagh^ as it is called, 
or cudgel, as a veteran of sixty could at first 
sight. Our plan of preparing them was this : 
wc sallied out to any place wiicre there was an 
underwood of blackthorn or oak, and, having 
sun'cj'cd the premises witli the cj’c of a con- 
noisseur, wc selected the straightest root-grow- 
ing piece which wo could find : lor it not 
root-growing, wc did not consider it worth 
cutting, knowing from experience that a mere 
brnncli, how straight and fair soever it might 
look, \^■ouIJ be apt to snap in the twist and 
tug of war. Having cut it as close to the root 
as possible, wc then lopped ofi the branches, 
and put it up in chechirnne}* to sea: on. 
sra>onev5, ’/.e look i: down, and v.T.ipping it in 
brown poper, v*. cII steeped in hn^*’s lard or nih 
wc buricsi it in a fion-c dunghill, paying it a 
daily vidt tor tlic purpo e nf making it straight 
by dniiblirn: b"ek t;w lends <*r aru/le; .across 
t/'.r I nc in a d:rec:fi>n ;<» riic;r natural 
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nir.ny hu*>n}\. o:\ tl',t cr.ir.i\ua r.s \v<niIJ strike 
f^nh (j.ii! nnvl Spuvlicini ^po^%■lAlc•- 

Nov; \\\\>f \ •z ii known, wns, m<\ in ^oJnc 
yet ij*, an intcy.ral pan of an Iri<h 
peai-nnl'i' In tlic northern parts of 

Ireland, where the ]^r^putation of the C.ultolics 
on the one side, and of I'rotestanis and Dis- 
senters on the other, h nearly equal, 1 luavc 
known the respective scholars of Catholic and 
Protestant schools to cliallengc each otiicr, 
and meet hnlf-way to do battle, in vindication 
of their respective creeds ; or for the purpose 
of establishing the character of lltcir respective 
masters as lltc more learned man ; for if we 
were to judge by the nature of the education 
then received, we would be led to conclude 
that a more commercial nation than Ireland 
was not on the face of the earth, it being the 
indispensable part of every scholar’s business 
to become acquainted with the f/nre sets of 
Book-keepings 

(»2i5) 9 C 
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The hoy who ivns the handiest and the most 
daring with the cudgel at Paddy Mulligan’s 
school was Denis Kelly, the son of a wealthy 
farmer in the neighbourhood. He was a rash, 
hor-'tempcrcd, good-natured lad, possessing a 
more than common share of this blachthom 
ambition; on which account he was cherished 
by his relations as a boy that was likely at a 
future period to be able to \^'a]k over the course 
of the parish, in lair, market, or patron. He 
certainly grew up a stout, able, young fellow; 
and hcloTc he reached nineteen years, was un- 
rivalled at the popular exercises of the pea- 
santry. Shortly after that time he made his 
in a partj'-quarrcl, which took place in one 
of the Christmas and fully sus- 

tained the anticipations which were formed of 
Jiim by his relations. For a yc^ir or two after- 
wards no quarrel was fought without him; and 
his prowess rose until he had gained the ver}' 
pinnacle of that ambition which he had deter- 
mined to reach. About this time I was sepa- 
rated from him^ having found it nccesrar}*, in 
order to aciomplish my objects in life, to reside 
vrith a rci:!h>n in another par: of the countp*. 

^rhe prriod of iny ab: encc% f [relieve, was 
ab?::: hfteen year, viuring uJ.rch spaLc I heard 
n wl.:.!; j-ver. At length* hnw- 

ewT, :h:: jne> rincu: ‘h.ible atta hnwnt ;vhirh 
tar:r> an i mem.^'rv to friends 

<i''r err!'. tho r r.cn"'r •.vid^.h wc 
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the progress of time and cr.rc upon those fnccs 
that were once so familiar to me; that I might 
again look upon tlic meadows, and valleys, and 
groves, and mountains, where I liad so often 
played, and to which I still found myself bound 
by a tic that a more enlightened view of life 
and nature only made stronger and more endur- 
ing. I accordingly set off, and arrived late in 
the evening of a December day, at a little town 
within a few miles of my native home. On 
alighting from the coach and dining, I deter- 
mined to walk home, as it was a fine frosty 
night. The full moon hung in the blue un- 
clouded firmament in all her lustre, and the 
stars shone out with that tremulous twinkling 
motion, so peculiarly remarkable in frost, I 
had been absent, I said, about fifteen years, 
and felt that the enjojinent of this night would 
form an era in the records of my memoi*}’’ and 
my feelings. I find myself, indeed, utterlj’ in- 
capable of expressing what I experienced; but 
those who have ever been in simiLar circum- 
stances will understand what I mean. A strong 
spirit of practical poctr)' and romance was upon 
me; and I thought that a commonplace ap- 
proach in the open day would have rendered 
my return to die scenes of my early life a ver}' 
stale and unedifying niatter- 

I left the inn at seven o’clock, and as I had 
only five miles to walk, I would just arrive 
about nine, allowing myself to saunter on at 
the rate of nvo miles and a half per hour. 
My sensations, indeed, as I went along, were 
singular; and as I took a solitary road that 

II 
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vrent across the mountains, the londiness of 
the ^valk, the deep gloom of the vallev?, the 
totvering height of the dark hills, and the pale 
silrery Sght of a sleeping lake, shining dimly 
in the distance belo'.v, gave me such a distinct 
notion of the sublime and beautiful, as I hare 
seldom since experienced. I recommend ever}' 
man v/ho has been fifteen rears absent from 
his native fields to return by moonlight. 

Well, there is a mysren' yet undiscovered in 
our being, for no man can i'no;v the fj]] extent 
of his feelings or his capacities. Zvlany a 
slumbering thought, and sentiment, and as- 
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name of a townland would instantly return 
with its appearance; and I could now remem- 
ber the history of families and individuals that 
had long been effaced from my recollection. 

But what is even more singular is, that tlic 
superstitious terrors of my boyhood began to 
come over me as formerly, wlicncvcr a spot 
noted for supernatural appearances met my eye. 
It was in vain that I exerted myself to expel 
them, by throwing the barrier of philosophic 
reasoning in their way; they still clung to me, 
in spite of every effort to the contrary. But 
the fact is, that I was, for the moment, the 
slave of a morbid and feverish sentiment that 
left me completely at the mercy of the dark 
and fleeting images that passed over my fancy. 
I now came to a turn where the road began to 
slope down into the depths of a valley that ran 
across it. When I looked forward into the 
bottom of it, all was darkness impenetrable, 
for the moon-beams were thrown oft* by the 
height of the mountains that rose on each side 
of it. I felt an indefinite sensation of fear, be- 
cause at that moment I recollected that it had 
been, in my younger days, notorious as the 
scene of an apparition, where the spirit of a 
murdered pedlar had never been known to per- 
mit a solitary traveller to pass without appear- 
ing to him, and walking chcek-by-jowl along 
with him to the next house on the way, at 
which spot he usually vanished. The influence 
of my feelings, or, I should rather say, the 
physical excitement of my nerves, was by no 
means slight, as these old traditions recurred 
13 
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to me; although, at the same time, my moral 
courage was perfectly unimpaired, so that, not- 
withstanding tills involuntarj^ apprehension, I 
felt a degree of novelty and curiosit}- in de- 
scending the valley: ^‘If it appear,” said I, 

I shall at least satisfy myself as to the truth 
of apparitions.” 

My dress consisted of a long, dark surtout, 
the collar of which, ns the night was keen, I 
had turned up about my cars, and the corners 
of it met round my face. In addition to this 
I had a black silk handkerchief tied across my 
mouth to keep out the night air, so that, as my 
dark fur travelling - cap came down over my 
face, there was very^ little of my countenance 
visible, I now had advanced half-way into the 
valley, and all about me was dark and still: the 
moonlight was not nearer tJinn the top of the 
hill which I was descending ; and I often 
turned round to look upon it, so silvery and 
beautiful it appeared in the distance. Some- 
times I stopped for a few mometus, .admiring 
its effect, and tontcinpl.umg the dark tnoun- 
tains as they stood our ap.ur)^lt the firm.nncnl, 
then kindled into rn.ymlfKcnt pr.utdeur In the 
in;, n.uis oi tint rlon t d in itv expanse. 

1 fiere n.i'* p* rle. t ^r!c^lcc aov] ^o]ICude .around 
me; - J 'tfejl .'jh'Ue in the dark chamber 

of the ^ I Je!: ih.c irr.fre • ‘ enc-s of 

the -tuation pr.idi;:::; ‘up^re.ic i:\\ terrors. 

A ‘U; r u.u . c vie en.ded on 

f.',*- ; ’i d .;e.,!ed mro a rh«n /,f . 
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I had ever before experienced. How sacred 
— how awful/’ thought I, is this place ! Ixow 
impressive Is this hour! — surely I feel myself 
at the footstool of God! The voice of worship 
is in this deep, soul-thrilling silence, and the 
tongue of praise speaks, as it were, from the 
very solitude of the mountains!” I then 
thought of Him who went up into a mountain- 
top to pray, and felt the majesty of those ad- 
mirable descriptions of the Almighty, given in 
the Old Testament, blend in delightful har- 
mony with the beauty and fitness of the 
Christian dispensation, that brought life and 
immortality to light. “Here,” said I, "do 
I feel that I am indeed immortal, and destined 
for scenes of a more exalted and comprehensive 
existence !” 

I then proceeded farther into the vallc}% 
completely freed from the influence of old and 
superstitious associations. A few perches below 
me, a small river crossed the road, over which 
was thrown a little stone bridge of rude work- 
manship. This bridge was the spot on which 
the apparition was said to appear ; and as I 
approached it, I felt the folly of those terrors 
which had only a few minutes before beset me 
so strongly. I found my moral energies re- 
cruited, and the dark phantasms of my imagi- 
nation dispelled by the light of religion, which 
lind refreshed me with a deep sense of the 
Almighty presence. I accordingly \\'alkcd for- 
ward, scarcely bestowing a thought upon the 
historj’ of the place, and had got within a few 
yards of the bridge, when on resting my eye 
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accidentally upon the little elevation formed by 
its rude arch, I perceived a black coffin placed 
at the edge of the road, exactly upon the bridge 
itself! 

It may be evident to the reader that, how- 
ever satisfactory the force of pliilosophical 
reasoning might have been upon the subject of 
the solitude, I was too much the creature of 
sensation for an hour before, to look on such a 
startling object with firm nerves. For the first 
two or three minutes, therefore, I exhibited as 
finished a specimen of the dastardly ns could 
be imagined. My hair absolutely raised my 
cap some inches off my head; my mouth opened 
to an extent which I did not conceive it could 
possibly reach ; I thought my eyes shot out 
from their sockets, and my fingers spread out 
and became stiff, tliough poivcrlcss. The 
“ (7^/////;// was perfect!}* realized in me, for, 
with the exception of a single groan, wliicli I 
gave on first seeing the object, I found that if 
word would save niy life, or transport me 
to iny r>wn fireside, I could nor utter it. I 
was al.^o rooted to the cartli, as if b}‘ magic ; 
and although in:aant tcrgivcr>ation and flight 
had n^y rnoj t I’.cariy concurrence, I couLl not 
move a lijub, nor even rai c rn}- c}'es off the 
j-rinili hral-Iooi ic: o[>ject ufiith I.i}' I'vfbrc r.ie. 

I r.ov, fei: tJie o r ; ‘ration fill from fice in 
torrent., and tkc ‘tr.---. uf tn- heart Ml .uidiMv 
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from being motionless, it instantly began to 
swing — first in a lateral, then in a longitudinal 
direction, although it was perfectly evident that 
no liuman hand tvas nearer it tlian my own. 
At length I raised iny c}'cs off it, for niy vision 
was strained to an acliing intensity, which I 
thought must have occasioned my eye-strings 
to crack. I looked instinctively about me for 
assistance — but all was dismal, silent, and 
soli tar)”: even the moon liad disappeared 
among a few clouds that I had not noticed 
in the sky. 

As I stood in this state of indescribable 
horror, I saw the light gradually fade away 
from the tops of the mountains, giving the 
scene around me a dim and spectral ghastliness, 
which to those who were never in sucli a situa- 
tion is altogether inconceivable. 

At length I thought I heard a noise as It 
were of a rushing tempest, sweeping from the 
hills down into the valley; but on looking up, 
I could perceive nothing but the dusky desola- 
tion that brooded over the place. Still the 
noise continued; again I saw the coffin move; 
I then felt the motion communicated to myself, 
and found ni}' body borne and swung back- 
wards and forwards, precisely according to the 
motion of the coffin. I again attempted to 
utter a cr)” for assistance, but could not : the 
motion in my body still continued, as did tJie 
approaching noise in the hills. I looked up a 
second time in the direction in which the \”allcy 
wound off between them, but, judge of what I 
must have suffered, when I beheld one of the 
17 
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mountain? moving, as it were, fann its base, 
and tumbling domi tovmrcis the v<got on which 
I stood! In the twinkling of an eve the whole 
scene, hills and all, began to tremble, to vibrato, 
and to liy round me, with a rapid, dehrious 
motion; the stars shot back into the depths of 
Jicaven, and disappeared; the ground on which 
] stood began to pass from beneath mv root; a 
noise like the breaking of a thousand g\::nnc 
billows again burst from every direction, and 
I found myself instantly overwhelmed by some 
deadly weight, which prostrated ntc on the 
earth, and deprived me of sense and motion. 

I know not how long I continued in this 
stale ; but I remember that, on opening im* 
eyes, the first object tlm: presented itself to me 
was the sk} glowing as bciore with ten tliousand 
stars, and the inovin walking in f;cr unclouvicd 
brightness through the h.eavens. The winkle 
circumstance then rvished back upon m.y mir.d, 
but \vith n sense oi horror \er\ nmch duiv.inished ; 
i aro:e, ajui on IiXT^ing tt'u.irds tl;e s]'or, per- 
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thought I, the name of God I 
shall ascertain what you are, let the consequence 
be what it may.” I then advanced until I 
stood exactly over it, and raising my foot gave 
it a slight kick. ‘‘Now,” said I, “notliing re- 
mains but to ascertain whether it contains a 
dead body or not;” but on raising the end of 
it, I perceived by its lightness that it was 
empty. To investigate the cause of its being 
left in this solitarj^ spot was, however, not 
within the compass of my philosophy, so I gave 
tliat up. On looking at it more closely, I no- 
ticed a plate, marked with the name and age of 
the person for whom it was intended, and on 
bringing my eyes near the letters, I was able, 
between fingering and reading, to make out the 
name of my old cudgel-fighting school-fellow, 
Denis Kelly. 

This discovery threw a partial light upon 
the business ; but I now remembered to have 
heard of individuals who had seen black, un- 
earthly coffins, inscribed with the names of 
certain living persons ; and that these were 
considered as ominous of the death of those 
persons. I accordingly determined to be cer- 
tain that this was a real coffin; and as Denis’s 
house was not more than a mile before me, I 
decided on carrying it that far: “If he be 
dead,” thought I, “ it will be all right, and if 
not, we will see more about it.” My mind, 
in fact, was diseased by terror. I instantly 
raised the coffin, and as I found a rope lying 
on the ground under it, I strapped it about my 
shoulders and proceeded : nor could I help 
19 
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smiling when I reficcted upon the singular 
transition which the man of sentiment and 
sensation so strangely underv/ent ; — from the 
sublime contemplation of the silent mountain 
solitude and the spangled heavens to the task 
of carrj'ing a coifin ! It was an adventure, 
however, and I was resolved to see how it 
would terminate. 

There was from the bridge an ascent in the 
road, not so gradual as that by which I de- 
scended on the other side; and as the cofSn 
was rather heavy, I began to repent of having 
anything to do with it; for I was by no means 
experienced in earning coffins. The carriage 
of it was, indeed, altogether an irksome and 
unpleasant concern; for owing to my ignorance 
of using the rope that tied it skilfully, it v/as 
ever}' moment sliding down my back, dragging 
along tlic stonc-s or bumping against my heels: 
besides, I satv no sufficient grounds I had for 
entering upon tlic ludicrous and odd employ- 
ment oi earning anotl^cr man’s coffin, ar.vi was 
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a mile and upwards. Whilst the coffin was in 
this position, I standing exactly behind it 
(Kelly had been a tall man, consequently it 
was somewhat higher than I was), a crowd of 
people, bearing lights, advanced round the 
corner; and the first object which presented 
itself to their vision, was the coffin in that 
position, whilst I was totally invisible behind 
it. As soon as they saw it, there was an in- 
voluntary crj^ of consternation from the whole 
crowd; at this time I had the coffin once more 
strapped firmly by a running knot to my 
shoulders, so that I could loose it whenever I 
pleased. On seeing the party, and hearing 
certain expressions which dropped from them, 
I knew at once that there had been some un- 
lucky blunder in the business on their part; 
and I would have given a good deal to be out 
of the circumstances in which I then stood. 
I felt that I could not possibly have accounted 
for my situation, without bringing myself in 
for as respectable a portion of rank cowardice 
as those wlio ran away from tlie coffin; for that 
it was left behind in a fit of terror, I now 
entertained no doubt \vhatevcr, particularly 
when I remembered the traditions connected 
with the spot in which I found it, 

(7^:17: <: 1\\7 exclaimed one 

of them, “if the black man hasn't brought it 
up from die bridge! D.^rr c hm.': he 

did ; for it was above the bridge wc first seen 
him: jlst for all the world — the Lord be about 
us — .as Antony arm me war coming cut on the 
road .at the bridge, there he was standing — a 
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headless man, all black, widout face or eyes 
upon him — and then we left the coffin and cut 
acrass the fields home.” 

But where is he now, Eman ?” said one of 
them; ^^arc you sure you seen him ?” 

‘‘Seen him !” both exclaimed, “do you think 
we’d take to our scrapers like two hares, only 
we did; arrah, bad manners to j^ou, do you 
think the coffin could walk up wid itself from 
the bridge to this, only he brought it? — isn’t 
that enough ?” 

“Thruc for ycz,” the rest exclaimed, “but 
what’s to be done ?” 

“ WJiy to bring the coffin home, now that 
we’re all together,” another obscn’cd; “they 
say he never appears to more than two at wanst, 
so he won’t be apt to show himself now, wJicn 
\vc’rc together.” 

“ Well, boys, let two of you go down to it,” 
said one of tlicm, “ and we’ll wait here till yoz 
bring it up.” 

“ Ves,” said ICman f)hu, “do you go down, 
Owen, as yon have the Scapular on you, and 
llw jug ot holy v.McT in ynur hand, and let 
Hilly M*SIi,me, here, repate tlie along 

v.ld 

“ I n’: it rlie ^ame tl.itr/, Km.m,” replied 
0“wcn, ‘‘if 1 ; h.d.c the holy e.atcr on you, and 
wlmc'.er piww rdv! ' ure you Lr.ow t!,a; if 

only nas nf u i».aJjcd )(»u, the devil 

him.' toid.iri’t h.:r:n v-.ai!” 
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you war coming out, that if it tvas the devil, 
you’d disparse him ?” 

‘‘You had betther not be mintioning his 
name, you omadhain:^^ replied the other; “if I 
was your age, and hadn’t a wife and childhor on 
my hands, it’s myself that would trust in God, 
and go down manfully; but the people arc hen- 
hearted now, besides wliat tJicy used to be in 
my time,” 

During this conversation, I had resolved, if 
possible, to keep up the delusion, until I could 
get myself extricated with due secrecy out of 
this ridiculous situation ; and I was glad to 
find that, owing to their cowardice, there was 
some likelihood of effccCing my design. 

“Ned,” said one of them to a little man, 
“go down and speak to it, as it can’t Jiarm 

“Why, sure,” said Ned, with a tremor in 
his voice, “ I can speak to it where I am, wid- 
out going within rachc of it. Boys, stay close 
to me : hem — In the name of — but don’t you 
think I had betther spake to it in the Latin 
I sciivc v.icss wid; it can’t but answer that, for 
the sold of it, seeing it’s a blest language 

“ Ycry well,” the rest replied ; “ trj^ that^ 
Ned; give It the best and gintcclcst grammar 
you liavc, and maybe it may tliratc us dacent/’ 
Now it so happened that, in my school-boy 
days, I had joined a class of young fellows who 
Were learning wliat is called the “ cf 

and had impressed it so accurately on 
a pretty retentive memorj* that I never forgot 
it* At length, Ned pulled out his beads, and 
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bedewed himself most copiously with the holy 
water. He then shouted out, v/ith a voice which 
resembled that of a man in an ague fit; Dom- 
i-n-us Et cum splritu I re- 

plied, in a husky sepulchral tone, from behind 
the coffin. As soon as I uttered these words, 
the whole crowd ran back instinctively with 
fright; and Ned got so weak that they were 
obliged to support him. 

Lord have marev’ on us ! ’’ said Ned ; boys, 
isn’t it an awful thing to speak to a spirit? my 
hair is like I dunna v/hat, ifs sticking up so 
srifr upon my head.” 

Spake to it in English, Ned,” said they, 
‘‘ till v.*e hear what it will say. A.': it docs any- 
thing trouble it ; or whether its sc:crs in 
Purgatory.” 

“ V/ouidn’t it he 1 vttlicr,” oh^en'cd another, 
to ax i: who murdhered it; maybe it wants 
to d:-covtr that:” 

*' In :hc — na-m.j of — 1 1 o-o-d*ncssf’ said Ned, 
dr.v;n to n:c, ‘"wl.-tt art* 


“ IVr. :I:e r-jul/' I rji in the same voice, 
‘‘of the ; eddar tin;: v. .1 rr. ordered on tic bridge 
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moment in which my plan could succeed; for 
had I waited until they came down, all would 
have been discovered. As soon, therefore, as 
they began to move towards me, I also began, 
with equal solemnity, to retrograde towards 
so that, as the coffin v/as berween us, it 
seemed to move without human means. 

''Stop, for God’s sake, step,” shouted Ned; 
‘‘it’s movin’! It has made the coffin alive; 
don’t you see it thravclling this way widout 
hand or foot, barring the boords?” 

There was now a halt to ascertain the fact ; 
but I still retrograded. This was sufficient; a 
CT}' of terror broke from the whole group, and, 
without waiting for further evidence, they set 
off in the direction they came from, at full 
speed, Ned flinging the jug of holy water at 
the cofnn, lest the latter should follow, or the 
former encumber him in his flight. Never was 
there so complete a discomfiture; and so eager 
were they to escape that several of them came 
down on tlw stones; and I could hear them 
shouting desperation, arul irnplrjring the 

more advanced not to leave them l:eiiind. I 
iiv-tanrly dii entangled m\>cir from tlie coffin, 
anvl left i: stae.dmg exactly in the middle of 
the road, f^r the r;cx: pa‘--enger to i:lvc i: a 
lift a- ftr .a- Den*.'- Kcllyh, if fie fr!; so tiir- 
r • cJ. I hr : no rime m niakir'': ihc ! : .t 
my \^ay and f>n Deni-^h. 
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warmer, as I was not expected* Tliat evening 
was a happy one, which I shall long remember* 
At supper I alluded to Kelly, and received from 
my brother a full account, as given in the 
following narrative, of the circumstances which 
caused his death. 

I need not remind you, Toby, of our 
schooKboy days, nor of the principles usually 
imbibed at such schools as diat in which the 
two tiny factions of the Caseys and the 
Murphys qualified themselves, «nmong the 
latter of whom you cut so distinguished a 
figure. You will not, therefore, be surprised 
to hear that these two factions are ns bitter ns 
ever; and that the boys who at Pat Mulligan’s 
school belaboured each other, in imitation of 
their brothers and fathers, continue to set the 
same iniquitous example to their children ; so 
that this groundless and hereditary enmity is 
likely to descend to future generations ; unless, 
indeed, die influence of a more enlightened 
system of education may check it. But, un- 
happily, there is a strong suspicion of the 
object proposed by such a system ; so that the 
advantages likely to result from it to the lower 
orders of the people will be slow and distant.” 

But, John,” said I, “ now that we are upon 
that subject, let me ask what really is the bone 
of contention between Irish factions?” 

I assure you,” he replied, I am almost as 
much at a loss, Toby, to give you a satisfactory 
answer, as if you asked me the elevation of the 
highest mountain on the moon ; and I believe 
you would find equal difficulty in ascertaining 
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the cause of their feuds from the fictions them- 
selves. I really am convinced they know no4 
nor, if I rightl}" understand them, do they 
much care. Their object is to fight, and the 
turning of a straw will at any time furnish 
them with sufficient grounds for that. I do 
not think, after all, that die enmity between 
them is purely personal : they do not hate each 
other individually ; but having originally had 
one quarrel upon some trifling occasion, the 
beaten party cannot bear the stigma of defeat 
without another trial of strength. Then, if 
they succeed, the onus of retrieving lost credit 
is thrown upon the party that was formerly 
victorious. If they fail a second time, the 
double triumph of their conquerors excites 
them to a greater determination to throw offi 
the additional disgrace; and this species of 
.iltcrnaiion perpetuates the evil. 

“These habits^ howc\’er, fimi]iari?,c our 
pcnsaiurj' to acts of outrage and violence — the 
bad passions are cultivated and nourished, 
until crimes, ivliith peaceable men look upon 
with fear and horror, lo^c their r/.d niagnitiuie 
and iicforinuy in the c\'cs of Iri'-lunen. I 
bclictc this hint! undefined hatred I etween 
either rartma or nations is t!:c mo>: dangerous 
and fatal :>p:ri: v. hich can y'j^rwidc any portion 
^ h ynu hate a man fi^r an f)!n'ious 

pxlpabic injur;.’, u is liVdy that when he 
» n:*; * that try’ury by art a, t o! sub "spient 
, -• i; nhib’to.a tif 

■ ro -ra ^ ':r ’ v, dl -a- - ]n\\ 


upon 
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such thnt. while feeling it, you cannot, on a 
sober cxamlnaiion of your heart, account for it, 
there is little hope that you will ever be able 
to stifle the enmity wliich you entertain against 
him. This, however, in politics and religion, 
is what is frequently designated as principle — 
a word on which men, possessing higher and 
greater advantages than the poor ignorant 
peasantry of Ireland, pride themselves. In 
sects and parties, we may mark its effects 
among all ranks and nations. I, therefore, 
seldom wish, Toby, to hear a man assert that 
he is of this party or that, from for I 

am usually inclined to suspect that he is not, 
in this ease, influenced by ccr.viction. 

Kelly was a man who, but for these 
scandalous proceedings among us, might have 
been now alive and happy. Although his 
temperament was warm, yet that warmth com- 
municated itself to his good as well as to his 
evil qualities. In the beginning his family 
were not atLached to any faction — and when 
I use the word faction^ it is in contradistinction 
to the word prj'ty — for faction, you know, is 
applied to a feud or grudge between Roman 
Catholics exclusively. But when he was young, 
he ardently attached himself to the Murphys; 
and, haHng continued among them until man- 
hood, he could not abandon them consistently 
Avith that sense of mistaken honour which 
forms so prominent a feature in the character 
of the Irish peasantry. But although the 
Kellys were not they were bitter 

pcrt^-mcTty being the ringleaders of every quarrel 
29 
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which took place between the Catholics and 
Protestants, or, I should rather say, between 
the Orangemen and ^\Tiitebors. 

From the moment Denis attached himself 
to the Murphys, until the day he received the 
beating which subsequently occasioned his 
death, he never withdrew from them. He was 
in all their battles ; and in course of time, in- 
duced his relations to follow his example: so 
that, bv general consent, they were nicknamed 
*the Erriglc Slashers h Soon after you left the 
countin', and went to reside with my uncle, 
Denis married a daughter of little Dick 
Magrath^s, from the Race-road, with whom he 
got a little money. She proved a kind, affec- 
tionate wife; and, to do him justice, I believe 
he v.Ms an excellent husband. Shortly after 
his marriage his father died, and Denis suc- 
ceeded him in his fam} ; for you know that, 
among the peasantry*, the youngest gencrahy 
rets the landed property — the elder children 
Iving obliged to pro\ide f<m thcnuclvcs accord- 
ing to their ability, ns otherv. ii-e n population 
would multiply upon a portion of land inade- 
quate to its support. 

It was ^uppo^cd that Kelly’s marriage 
Vioulu have been the rr.caits of producing a 
change in hmt for ti'.c better, hut it did n.r,. 
lie v.a , :n fwt, the *:avc oi a low, \ain .amid- 
whnh. r:>a.':en.vJ h,(!i: to have 
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every argument to Induce him to relinquish 
such practices ; the only reply he was in the 
habit of making was a good-humoured slap on 
the back and a laugl), saying : 

“^That^s it. Honor; sure and isn’t that the 
Magraths, all over, that would let the manest 
spalpeen that ever chewed clicese thramp upon 
them, without raising a hand in their own de- 
fence ; and I don’t blame you for being a 
coward, seeing that you have their blood in 
your veins — not but that there ought to be 
something betther in you, afther all; for it’s 
tlic M^Karrons, by your mother’s side, tliat 
had the good dhrop of their own in them, 
anyhow — but you’re a Magrath, out aa\d out.’ 

^ And, Denis,’ Honor would reply, * it 
would be a blessed day for the parish, if all in 
it were as peaceable as the same Magraths. 
There wovtld be no sore heads, nor broken 
bones, nor fighting, nor slashing of one another 
in fairs and markets, when people ougiit to 
be minding their business. You’re ever and 
always at the Magraths, bekase they don’t 
join you agin the Caseys or the Orangemen, 
and more fools they’d be to make or meddle 
between you, having no spite agin either of 
them ; and it would be wiser for you to be $ed 
by the Magraths, and red your hands out of 
sich ways altogether. What did ever the 
Murphys do to sarve you or any of )'our 
family, that you’d go to make a great man of 
yourself fighting for them ? Or what did the 
poor Caseys do to make you go agin tlic honest 
people? Arrah, bad manners to me, if you 

31 
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tnDvr yoz'r^ aiczt, or if szr^s cr grrrce 

can erer come of ir: ani mind mr ^ords, 
Denis, rf Go-d hasn't sed vcu'II lire to me 
vonr foiln for the same vrorL’ 

this Denis v;-onId Eagh heartilr. 
‘VTell said, Honor fl^grcth^ bar no: 

TTeTI, irs one comfort that car chrl dher arenh 
iixelr to fcdonr yonr side of the honse, anr- 
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ovary blessed inch of you ! and if you 
turn out as good a bcithch ;is j'our 

fadier afore you, Til be contint, avourncen !’ 

** ‘ God forgive you, Denis,’ the wife would 
reply, ‘ it’s long before you’d tliink of laming 
him his prayers, or his catcchiz, or anything 
that’s good ! Lant)^, agra, come over to my- 
self, and never heed what that man says ; for, 
except you have some poor body’s blessing, he’ll 
bring you to no good.’ 

Sometimes, however, Kelly’s own natural 
good sense, joined with the remonstrances of 
his wife, prevailed for a short time, and he 
would withdraw himself from the connection 
altogedier ; but the force of habit and of cir- 
cumstances was too strong in him, to hope 
that he could ever overcome it by his own 
firmness, for he was totally destitute of religion. 
The peaceable interv'als of his life were there- 
fore veiy" short. 

‘‘ One summer evening I was standing in 
my own garden, when I saw a man gallop- 
ing up towards me at full speed. When he 
approached, I recognized him as one of the 
Murphy faction, and perceived tliat he was cut 
and bleeding. 

Murphy,’ said I, 'what’s the matter?’ 

" ' Hard fighting, sir,’ said he, ' is the matter. 
The Caseys gathered all their faction, bekase 
they heard that Denis Kelly has given us up, 
and they’re sweeping the street wid us. I’m 
going hot foot for Kelly, sir, for even the veiy' 
name of him will turn the tide in our favour. 
Along wid that I liavc sint in a score of the 
33 
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say another word/ said he, seeing me about 
to speak; ^for by Him that made me we’ll 
do it! If any man, I say, could persuade 
me agin it, you could ; but, if we don’t 
pay them full interest for what we got, 
why, my name’s not Denis Kelly — ay, sweep 
them like varmint out of the town, body and 
sleeves ! ’ 

I saw argument would be lost on him, 
so I only ob5cr\'ed that I feared it would 
eventually end badly. 

‘ Och, many and many’s the time, Mr. 
D’Arcy,’ said Honor, ‘ I prophesied the same 
thing ; and, if God hasn’t said it, he’ll be 
coming liomc a corpse to me some day or 
other; for he got as much bating, sir, ns 
would be enough to kill a liorsc ; and, to tell 
you God's triitJi, sir, he’s breeding up his 
childlicr — ’ 

‘ Honor/ said Kcllv, irritated, Mvhatcvcr 
I do, do I lave it in your power to say that I'm 
a bad husband r so don’t rhr me bv your talk, 
for I don't like to be provoked. 1 it’s 

wrong, but what can I do? Would you 
have me for to show tfic Gau nnd 
la\c them like a cowardly thrait<m, now tluit 
the other faction is coming up to be their 
match r No ; let what will come of it, I'il 
never di> the mane thing — death before di'.- 
honour ! ’ 

!n tin . manner Krlly went on f)r \ car.. ; 
inmetim.c , ln^b•rd. kecpm.g ouict fbr 

b'at drav.n in, fr.>m tic 

: >U H:.;:/ re; Or. v.itti X’.aiU 
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of honour and truth to his connection. This, 
truly, is an imputation which no peasant could 
endure ; nor, were he thought capable of 
trencher}’', would lie be safe from die ven- 
geance of his own part}% Man}’' a time have 
I seen Kell}' reeling home, his head and 
face sadly cut, the blood streaming from 
him, and his wife and some neighbour on 
each side of him — the poor woman weeping 
and deploring the senseless and sanguinary’' 
feuds in which her husband took so active a 
part. 

‘‘ About three miles from this, down at the 
Long Ridge, where the Shannons live, dwelt 
a famil}^ of the Grogans, cousins to Denis. 
They were anything but industrious, although 
the}’ might have lived ver}' independently, 
having held a firm on what the}' call an o/^ 
which means a long lease taken out when 
the lands were cheap. It so happened, how- 
ever, that, like too many of their countrjmen, 
they paid little attention to the cultivation of 
their farm ; the consequence of which neglect 
was, that they became embarrassed, and over- 
burdened with arrears. Their landlord was 
old Sam Simmons, whose only fault to his 
tenants was an excess of indulgence, and a 
generous disposition wherever he could pos- 
sibly get an opportunity to scatter his money 
about him, upon the spur of a benevolence 
which, It would seem, never ceased goading 
him to acts of the most Christian liberality 
and kindness. Along with these excellent 
qualities, he was remarkable for a most rooted 
37 
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aversion to hr.v and lav.yers ; for he would 
lose one hundred pounds rather than recover 
that sum by legal proceedings, even when 
certain that five pounds would effect it ; hut 
he seldom or never was known to pardon a 
breach of the peace. 

I have always found that an excess of in- 
dulgence in a landlord never fails ultimately to 
injure and relax the industr}* of the tenant; at 
least, this was the cfiect which }::s forbearance 
produced on them. But the most extraordinay 
good -nature has its limits, and so had his; 
after repeated warning, and the most unparal- 
leled patience on his part, he was at length 
compelled to determine on at once removing 
them from his estate, and letting his land to 
some more clncicnt and deserving tenant. He 
accordingly desired them to remove their pro- 
pertv from the premises, as lie did not w^^i;, 
!:e said, to ica\c ii:em v. ithout the means of 
entering upon a ran her farm, if they felt so dis- 
posed. ld:is tl;ey refused to do; adding that 
;hc;. \\ould, at Last, pat him to the expense 
of ejec ting them. He then gave orders to his 
agent to ; hut tiic; , in tl:c meantime, had 
r.’cr'Jted tlieir cf e. by nigh: amonn their 
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posted up immediately under each, which ran 
in the following words : — 

Notess. 

‘ An^ man that'' 11 dare to take ike farm belong- 
ing to smooth Sam Simmons^ and sitivated at the long 
ridge, zcill be fayed afive, 

“ ‘ Mat Midnight. 

“ ‘ B.N. — W 5 it that teas laiierrally occupied 
by the Grogansl 

“This occasioned Simmons and the other 
magistrates of the barony to hold a meeting, at 
which they subscribed to tlic amount of fifty 
pounds as a reward for discovering the author 
or authors of the threatening notice ; but the 
advertisement containing tlic reward, which 
was posted in the usual places tli rough the 
parish, was torn down on the first night after 
it was pul up. In the mean time, a man, nick- 
named \’engeancc — \’c5cy \'cngeancc, in con- 
sequence of Iiis daring and fearless spirit, and 
his bitterucs.^ in retaliating injurv — came to 
Simmons, and proposed for the farm. The 
I.-ttcr cauvlivlly mentioned the cir*. umstanccs of 
the notice* and fiirly told him that he was 
running a pcr-.onal risk in taking it. 

“•J^eavc that to me, : ir/ said \'cngcancc; 
‘if }ou will me'lh.e firm a: the terms I 
I am willin.;; become jtnir tenant; ar.d 
h,: tl.vm :ba: po-ted up the notice > go to old 
Ni.)-, if they anu'W nu\ let them take care 
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threatening, in ease of non-compliance, to make 
a bonfire of the house and offices, inmates in- 
cluded. The reply which ^^cngeancc made to 
this was fearless and characteristic. He wrote 
anotlicr notice, which he posted on the chapel- 
door, stating that he would not budge an inch 
— recommending, at the same time, such as 
intended paying him a nightly visit to be care- 
ful that they might not chance to go home with 
their heels foremost. This, indeed, was setting 
them completely at defiance, and would, no 
doubt, have been fatal to ^^escy, were it not for 
a circumstance which I will now relate : — In a 
little dell, below Vesey’s house, lived a poor 
woman, called Doran, a widow; she inhabited 
a small hut, and was principally supported by 
her nvo sons, who were servants, one to a 
neighbouring farmer, a Roman Catholic, and 
the other to Dr. Ablcson, rector of the parish. 
He wlio had l>ecn with the rector lost his 
health shortly before ^'cngcancc succeeded the 
Grogans as occupier of tlic land in question, 
and was obliged to come home to liis mother. 
Kc was then confined to his bed, from which, 
indeed* l:c never ro-c. 

‘‘'riiis boy had been his mother’s principal 
support — the other was unsettled, and j\':id 
her but little attcnlitm, being, like ntf'-: of 
in In > ^itiution, fimd of drinking, danc- 
itw, ufd attending for... In sliort* he hecame 
a rnt.'i^n, and c'f>::‘^cnutnrty v.a . oMiged 

tti tl.etr nightly .No;*, it to 
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of each mcnl should be regularly sent down 
to her and her son ; and from that period for- 
ward they were both supported principally from 
his table. 

“ In this way some months had passed, and 
still Vengeance was undisturbed in his firm. 
It often happened, however, that Doran’s other 
son came to sec his brother; and during these 
visits it was but natural that his mother and 
brother should allude to the kindness which 
they daily experienced from V'esey. 

‘‘ One night, about twelve o’clock, a tap 
came to Widow Doran’s door, who liappcncd 
to be attending the invalid, as he was then 
nearly in the last stage of his illness. When 
she opened it, the other son entered, in an 
evident hurry, having the appearance of n man 
who felt deep and serious anxicl}’. 

“‘Mother,’ said he, ‘I was ver}' uncasv 
entirely about Mick, and just started over to 
see him, although they don’t know at liomc 
that Tin out, so I can’t sta}* a crack ; but I 
v.-ish } ou would go to i/ic tioor for two or three 
minutes, as I have j-onicthing to say to 

“ * Why, thin, I loiy ?>Ioihcr ! — Jack, a-hagiir, 
is there anything t!ic inattlier, for }ou look as 
if vr:. Ii.ui /r.v; V 

“•Xothuu; Vvor.e than my^L•lf, mother,’ he 
replied ; ‘ nor tlicrcV nothing the matiiier at all 
— on!;, I ha>c a f:v \\ords to .ay to Mick here, 
that’n wi!.* 

jnf/thrr a.s ordfn;dy rcjnn\cd he:, elf 
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ness — I wish to God I was clear and danc out 
of it; 

*^‘What is it?’ said Mick% alarmed. 

“ ^ Murthcr, I’m afeard, if God doesn’t turn 
it off of thcin^ somehow.’ 

^^^What do you mane, man, at all?’ said the 
invalid, raising himself, in deep emotion, on his 
elbow, from his poor straw bed. 

** ‘Vengeance,’ said he — ‘Vengeance, man — 
he’s going to get it. I was out with the boj'S 
on Sunday evening, and at Iasi it’s agreed on 
to visit him to-morrow night. I’m sure and 
sartin he’ll never escape, for there’s more in for 
him than taking the farm, and daring them so 
often ns he did — he shot two fingers off of a 
brother-in-law of Jem Reilly’s one niglu that 
they war on for thresliing him, and that’s com- 
ing home to him along with the rest.’ 

“ ‘ In the name of God, Jack,’ enquired 
Mick, ‘what do they intend to do to him?’ 

“‘Why,’ replied Jack, ‘it’s agreed to put 
a coal in the thatch, in the first place ; and 
although they were afeard to name what he’s 
to get besides, I doubt they’ll make a spatch- 
cock of hhnscif. They tvon’t meddle with any 
other of the family, though — but hc^s dozen 
for it.’ 

“ ‘ Arejw/ to be one of them?’ asked Mick. 

“ ‘ I was the third man named,’ replied the 
other, ‘ bekasc, thej' said, I knew tlie place.’ 

“‘Jack,’ said his emaciated brother with 
much solemnity, raising himself up in tlic bed 
— ‘ Jack, if you have act or part in that bloody 
business, God in liis glorj' you’ll never sec. 
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Fly the' country — cut off a finger or toe — break 
your arm — or do sometliing that may prevent 
you from being there. Oh, my God ! ’ he ex- 
claimed,, whilst the tears fell fast down his pale 
cheeks — ^ to go to murder the man, and lave 
his little family widout a head or a father over 
them, and his wife a widow! To burn his 
place, widout rhime, or rason, or offince ! Jack, 
if you go, I’ll die cursing you. I’ll appear to 
you — ni let you rest neither night nor day, 
sleeping nor waking, in bed or out of bed. I’ll 
haunt you, till you’ll curse the verj^ hour you 
war born.’ 

“Whist, Micky,’ said Jack, ^you’re frighten- 
ing me : I’ll not go — will that satisfy you ?’ 

“ * Well, dhrop down on your two knees, 
there/ said Micky, ^nnd swear before the God 
that has his eye upon you this minute, tiiat 
you’ll have no hand in injuring Jiini or his, 
wliilc you live. If you don’t do this, I’ll not 
rest in my grave, and maybe I’ll be n corpse 
before niornin’/ 

“‘Well, Micky/ said Jack, who, though 
wild and unthinking, was a lad whose heart 
and affections v;cre good, ‘ it would be hard for 
me to refuse you il7at much, and vou not likely 
to be long v.id me — I v, ill;’ and he accord- 
ingly knelt <!own and sv.<7rc solcumly, in words 
which his br^ithcr dircr.ttd tr> him, that he 
woi'd.l be concerned in t/jc int^'nded 

rn:rd:T. 

•♦‘Now, y‘.vr i:w. vonr b.ind, jack,’ raid the 
‘Cb*! b’- ' -an I ‘o he uill. 

fc il I r: I { .ee you agnn, Til die 
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but me. Don^t you see, man, how tliat peppers 
the priests ? 

^ Second : Remember that thou keep holy 
the Sabbath-day. 

' Third : Thou shalt not make to thyselF — 
no, hang it, no ! — Tm out, that’s the Second — 
very right. Third : Honour thy fother and 
thy mother — you understand that, Mickf It 
means that you are bound to — to — just so — to 
honour your father and your mother, poor 
woman.’ 

‘My father — God be good to him! — is dead 
near fourteen years, sir,’ replied Mick. 

‘ Well, in that case, Mick, you see all that’s 
left for }'ou is to Jionour your mother — although 
I’m not certain of that cither; the Command- 
ments make no allowance at all for death, and 
in that case, why, living or dead, the surest way 
is to respect and obey them — that is, if the 
thing \vcrcn’t impossible. I u*ish we had 
blind George IM'Girr here, Mick; although 
he’s as great a rogue as ever escaped hemp, 
yet he’d beat the devil himself at a knotty 
point.* 

“‘His breath v.ould be bad about a dying 
man/ observed .Mick. 

“‘.Ay, or a living one,’ su'd \'cscy; ‘how- 
ever, Ic: yci on — we were at the 'rhird. 

Fourth: *J‘hov: * l.alt do no muriicr.* 

“.At the uord muTvicr, Mick start^.d, and 
gave a deep groan, whilst liis eyes and features 
a utne.i a gaunt and liollow cJtprc: * ion, re- 
"-mMins. tbit nf a ?Tnn rtruc'L v,ut!i an itu- 
ftwdiite :t:;' e rd'/.-ifror jjul afii-ht. 
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* Oh ! for hcnven’t' sir, stop there/ 

sniil Dornn ; * that hrin[;s to my mind the 
business I hnd with you, Mr. Jolinston.’ 

Wh.il is it about?’ enquired Vengeance 
in his usual eager manner. 

* Do you mind/ said Mick, * that a paper 
was stuck one night upon your door, threaten- 
ing you, if you wouldn’t lave that farm you’re 
in ?’ 

do, the bloodthirsty villains! but they 
knew a trick worth two of coming near me,* 
^“Wcll/ said A'lick, *a strange man, that I 
never seen before, came in to me last nigJit, and 
lould me, if rd see you, to say that you would 
get a visit from the boys this night, and to take 
care of yourself.’ 

‘^‘Givc me the hand, Mick/ said Vengeance 
— ^givc me the hand; in spite of the priests, 
by the light of day, you’re an honest fellow ! 
This night, you say, they’re to come ? And 
what arc the bloody wretches to do, Mick? 
but I needn’t ask that, for I suppose it’s to 
murder myself, and to burn my place.’ 

‘ I’m afeard, sir, you’re not far from the 
truth/ replied Mick; * but, Mr. Johnston, for 
God’s sake, don’t mintion my name ; for, if 
you do, I’ll get myself wliat they war laying 
out for you — be burned in my bed, maybe/ 
‘‘‘Never fear, Mick/ replied Vengeance; 
‘your name will never cross my lips.’ 

“ ‘ It’s a great thing/ said Mick, ‘ that would 
make me turn informer; but sure, only for 
your kindness and the goodness of your family, 
the Lord spare you to one another! mightn’t 
53 
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<^WeIl, Lachlin/^ said my brother, ^‘what^s 
the matter?’^ 

^^Why, sir,” said Lachlin, scratching his 
head, “ I had a bit of a favour to ax, if it would 
be piasin’ to you to grant it to me.” 

^^What is that?” said my brother. 

“Do you know, sir,” said he, “I haven’t 
been at a wake — let us see — this two or three 
years, anyhow ; and, if you’d have no objection, 
wJiy, I’d slip up awhile to Denis Kelly's; lie’s 
a distant relation of my own, sir; and blood’s 
thicker than wathcr, you know.” 

“ I’m just glad you came in, Lachlin,” said 
my brother; “I didn’t think of you; take a 
chair here, and never heed the wake to-night, 
but sit down and tell us about the attack on 
Vcscy Vengeance, long ago. I’ll get you a 
tumbler of puncii ; and, instead of going to the 
wake, I will allow you to go to the funeral 
to-morrow.” 

<*Ah, sir,” said Lnchlin, “you know when- 
ever the punch is consarned, I’m aisily per- 
suaded ; but not making little of your tumbler, 
sir,” said the shrewd fdlow, I would get two 
or three ol them if I went to the wake.” 

“WVIl. sit down.” said iny brother, handing 
litm one, “and uc won’t permit you to get 
thir ty while }ou’re talking, a: all event:'.” 

“In lhr»n)i, you ijn\cn’t your heart in the 
Vt\r^ of It,” ^aiv] J^uhlin, “(hnticmen, vour 
hralih' - • h.edth, sir, and v.cVc liappv tc» 
yon v. an t more. , tiun. I rememl’ T 

ww. :r, you v,;:.- j yo onn, pa ■ ro 

r hr :: wnir rat. h nn }n\ir hy.l ; { n:. 
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upon their keeping, for the murder of a proctor 
in their own part of the country. One of 
them was a tall, powerful fellow, with sand)'* 
hair, and red brows ; the other was a slender 
chap, that must have been drawn into it by 
his brother — for he was very mild and inno- 
cent, and always persuaded us agin evil. The 
Grogans brought lashings of whisky, and 
made them tliat war to go foremost amost 
drunk — these war tlie two Colliers, some of 
the strangers from behind the mountains, and 
a son of Widdy Doran’s, that l:nc\v every inch 
about the place, for he was bred and born jist 
below the house a bit. He wasn’t wid us, 
however, in regard of his brother being under 
boord that night ; but, insiid of liim, I'im 
Grog.in went to show the w.ny up the little 
glin to the house, though, for that mntthcr, 
the most of us knew it as well as he did ; but 
we didn’t like to be the first to put a hand to 
it, if we could help it. 

“ At any rate, we sot in Farrell’s empty house, 
drinking wliisky, till they w.ar all gathered, 
when about two dozen of them got the damp 
root from the rhirnlcy, and rubbed it over their 
facc>» making them so blaj^k that their own 
relations couldn’t know them. \^'^c then wont 
aero, s the couiury in little lots, of .about six or 
ten, a score, .and we war glad that the \v.;ke 
v.as in iiiJv Doran’s, if anvonc 

v.omj u'.c er us, e v/ar g.omjj to it you Inmv, 
and. the fne • r>ou)d fM‘« f>r 

a frtilrc ; f.iit there tva> no great tlinycr of I cing 
fi»r tt a-, t\u\\ lor*,:; 1 cyarU tnidmg.h:. 
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past and gone non- — but three of the Rcillys 
were desperate against Vesey that night, par- 
ticularly one of them that he had shot about a 
year and a half before — that is, peppered ttvo of 
the right-hand hngers off of him, one night in 
a scuffle, as Vesey came home from an Orange- 
lodge. Well, all v/ent on party fair; we had 
got as far as the outhouses, where avc stopped, 
to see if ave could hear any noise ; but all was 
quiet as you phase. 

«‘Now, Vengeance,’ says Reilly, swearing 
a terrible oath out of him — ‘you murdering 
Orange villain, you’re going to get your pay,’ 
says he. 

“‘Ay,’ says Grogan, ‘what he often 
thrc.atcned to others he 11 soon meet himself 
plasc God! — come, boy.s,’ says he, ‘ bring the 
straw and light it, and just lay it up, my 
darlings, nicely to the thatch here, and ye’ll 
.see what a glorious bonfire we’ll h.ave of th'- 
black Or.ange villain’s blankets in less than no 
time.’ 

“ Some of us could hardly stand this : ‘ Stop 
boy.s. cried one of Dan SIcvin’s sons, ‘stop! 

\ cnpamc is b.id enough, but his wife and 
chi.drcn never oiiindcd u.s — uc’ll not burn the 
pin I c. 


. O, said other:, sp.iking out v.ltcn tlicv 
hcard^ aint'o .y at all having cour.ige to do ."n 
• Us toj ha.h Do.,, to f.urn tk.e place; f, 
f t ' : i>:nc the 
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bring ^^cngcance out; let us cut the ears off of 
his head and lave him.’ 

“‘Damn him!’ says another, ‘let us not 
take the vagabone’s life; it’s enough to take 
the ears &om him, and to give him a prod or 
two of a bagnet on the ribs; but don’t kill 
him;’ 

“ ‘ Well, well/ says Reilly, ‘ let us knock at 
the door, and get himself and the family out/ 
says he, ‘ and then we’ll see what can be done 
wid him.’ 

Tattheration to me/ says the big Longford 
fellow, ‘ if he had sanded me, Reilly, as he did 
you, but I’d roast him in the flames of his own 
house/ says he. 

“ ‘ Fd have ^ou to know,’ says Slevin, ‘ that 
yon have no command here, Collier. I’m 
captain at the present time,’ saj's he; ‘and 
more nor what I wish shall not be done. Go 


over,’ says he to the black faces, ‘ and rap him 
up.’ 

“ Accordingly they began to knock at the 
door, commanding Vengeance to get up and 
come out to them. 


“ ‘ Come, Vengeance,’ saj^s Collier, ‘ put on 
you, my good fcUow, and come out till two or 
three of your neighbours that nish you well 
gets a siglit of your purty face, you babe ol 
grace V 

Who are you that rants me at allr’ saj^s 
Vengeance from within. 

“‘Come our, first/ says Collier; ‘a few 
friends that has a crow to pluck with you: 
walk out, avourneen ; or if you'd rather be 
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roasted alive, why you may stay whore you arc,’ 
says lie. 

^ Gcnilcutcn,' says \Tngcanco, M have 
never to my knowledge oflindcd an)- of you; 
and I it ope you won't be so cruel as to take an 
industrious, hard-working man from his family, 
in the clouds of the night, to do him an injur}\ 
Go home, gentlemen, in the name of God, and 
let me and mine alone. You're nil mighty 
dnccnl gentlemen, you know, and I'm deter- 
mined never to make or meddle witli any of 
you. Sure, 1 know right well it’s purtccting 
me you would be, dacent gentlemen. But I 
don’t think there's any of my neighbours tlierc, 
or they wouldn’t stand by and sec me injured.’ 

‘ 'riiruc for )'ou, avick,’ says they, giving, 
at the same lime, a terrible pat terra ra agin the 
door, with two c>r throe big stones. 

‘ Stop, stop!’ sa\s \'cngcaiu'c, ‘don't 
break the door, aiul I’ll open it. 1 know 
vou’rc mcreitul, d.ueiu gentlemen — I know 
you're tncreiful.’ 

“So the thief c.imc and unbarred it quietly, 
auvl the next minute about a dor.cn oi' them 
that war within tlie huvno let slap at us. As 
C>od wt>uld ha\c liad it, I lie crowd didn't hap- 
pen to l''e Ibrcncni the dofir, or numl'crs of 
them vtoulvl have been shot, and the night w.is 
dar!.* too, v\as in owv l.oour. 'The (irsi 

vodei’ was MarvcIyT.tr when there wa‘^ anotiicr 
slap from the ; and attcr tfj.u an- 

other from tl;e g.rden'-; .'^nd after that, to I" 
sur:. v.e :■ to our ‘'^rap':rf. S-ver.d them 
v.crc bad!} aar.ded; but aa tor Ch-Ilier, 
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he was shot dead, and Grogan was taken 
prisoner, with five more, on the spot. There 
never was such a chase as wc got; and only 
that they thought there was more of us in it, 
they might have tuck most of us prisoners. 

“ * Fly, boys ! ’ says Grogan, as soon as they 
fired out of the house — ^ we’ve been sould,’ 
says he, * but I’ll die game, anyhow,’ — and so 
he did, poor fellow; for although he and the 
other four war transported, one of them never 
sould the pass or stagged. Not but that they 
might have done it, for all that, only that there 
was a whisper sent to them, that if they ///V, 
a single soul belonging to one of them wouldn’t 
be left living. The Grogans were cousins of 
Denis Kelly’s, that’s now laid out there above. 

From the time this tuck place till after 
the ’sizes there wasn’t a stir among them on 
any side; but when that war over, the boys 
began to prepare. Denis, heavens be his bed! 
was there in his glory. This was in the spring 
’sizes,' and the May fair soon followed. Ah! 
that was the bloody sight, I’m tould — for I 
wasn’t at it — atween the Orangemen and them. 
The Ribbonmen war bate though, but- not till 
after there was a desperate fight on both sides. 
I was tould that Denis Kelly that day knocked 
down five “ and “ twenty men in about three- 
quarters of an hour; and only that long John 
Grimes hot him a polihogc on the sconce with 
the butt-end of the gun, it was thought the 
Orangemen would be beat. That blow broke 
his skull, and was the manes of his death. He 
was carried home senseless.” 

^3 
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Well, Lachiin,” said my brother, if yon 
didn’t see it, I did. I happened to be Icolang 
out of John Carson’s upper uindow — for it 
wasn’t altogedicr safe to contemplate it within 
reach of the missiles. It was certainly a dread- 
ful and a barbarous sight. You have often ob- 
serv'cd the calm, gloomy silence that precedes 
a thunderstorm; and had you been there that 
day, you might have witnessed its illustration 
in a scene much more awful. The thick living 
mass of people extended from the comer-house, 
n Airly a quarter of a mile, at this end of the 
town, up to the parsonage on the other side. 
During the early part of the day, every kind of 
business was carried on in a hurry and an im- 
patience v.'hich denoted the llctic chance they 
knc*.v there would be for transacting it in the 
cvcnin^. 

“ L p to tlic hour of four o’clock the fair was 
unusually quiet., and, on the \shoIe, presented 
nothing In any v/ay remarkable: but after that 
I.our you might obsen e the busy stir and hum 
of the mass settling dov. n into a deep, brooding, 
ror:entou^> silence that v.as absolutely fearful. 
Tite female.^ with dismay and terror pictured 
in their faces, liurricd liomc; and in various 
ia-unec.^ ;oa m;glit ^c•c motiwrN^ :ind vives, 
and si^^tc^^ Ciincmg about tb*e sons, hu.^hanvis, 
rnd ^roth':r^. attempting tn drag them by main 
:r^m the dinger v.hicJi they i.nv’.v im- 
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The pedlars and basket-women, and such 
as had tables and standings erected in the 
streets, commenced removing tlrem with all 
possible haste. The shopkeepers, and otlier 
inhabitants of the town, put up their shutters, 
in order to secure their windows from being 
shattered. Strangers, who were compelled to 
stop in town that night, took shelter in the 
inns and other houses of entertainment where 
they lodged : so that about five o’clock the 
street was completely clear, and free for action. 

** Hitherto there was not a stroke — the scene 
became even more silent and gloomy, although 
the moral darkness of their ill-suppressed pas- 
sions was strongly contrasted with the splendour 
of the sun, that poured down a tide of golden 
light upon the multitude. This contrast be- 
tween the natural brightness of the evening, 
and the internal gloom of their hearts, as the 
beams of the ?un rested upon the ever-moving 
crowd, would, to any man who knew the im- 
petuosity with which the spirit of religious 
hatred was soon to rage among them, produce 
novel and singular sensations. For, after all, 
Toby, there is a mysterious connection between 
natural and moral things, which often invests 
both nature and sentiment with a feeling that 
certainly would not come home to our hearts 
if such a connection did not exist. A rose-tree 
beside a grave will lead us from sentiment to 
reflection ; and any other association, where 
a painful or melancholy thought is clothed with 
a garb of joy or pleasure, will strike us more 
deeply in proportion as the contrast is strong, 
65 
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On seeing the sun or moon struggling through 
the darkness of surrounding clouds, I confess, 
although you may smile, that I feel for the 
moment a diminution of enjoyment — some- 
thing taken, as it were, from the sum of my 
happiness. 

** Ere the quarrel commenced, you might 
see a dark and hateful glare scowling from the 
countenances of the two parties, as they viewed 
and approached each other in the street — the 
eye was set in deadly animosity, and the face 
marked with an ireful paleness, occasioned at 
once by revenge and apprehension. Groups 
were silently hurrying with an eager and ener- 
getic step to their places of rendezvous, grasping 
their weapons more closely, or grinding their 
teeth in the impatience of their fury. The 
vcicrnns on each side were surrounded by their 
rcbpcciivc ibi lowers, anxious to act under their 
direction; and the ver)' boys seemed to be ani- 
mated with a martial spirit, much more eager 
than that of those who had greater experience 
in party quarrels. 

“ Jem i'inigan’s public-house was the head- 
quarters and rail) ing'point o{ the R.ibbonincn; 
the Orangemen assembled in that of Joe bficr- 
hack, t!ic master of an Orange lodge. About 
six the crov.d in the street began 

graduaiiy m fall on to the opposite ends of the 
town — ti^c Rontan Catholics towards tlie n'''rth 
and the Protestants towards the ^outh. Car- 
ton’s wituiovv, fro;u wiuvli I wa-> o: ,erving 
t!.cir moPn^n.:, tvas ex.^ctly half-way bctv.ecn 
l},c:n, ^o tl.at I l;ad r di’jPnc: view rf loth. 
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At tliis moment I noticed Denis Kelly coining 
forward from the closely condensed mass formed 
by the Ribbonmen: he vidvanced with his cravat 
otF, to the middle of the vacant space between 
the parties, holding a fine oak cudgel in his 
hand. He then stopped, and addressing the 
Orangemen, said : 

‘ Where’s V’engeance and his crew now ? 
Is there any single Orange villain among you 
that dare come down and meet me here, like 
a man? Is John Grimes there? for if he is, 
before we begin to take you cut of a to liunt 
you altogether out of the towm, ye Orange 
villains, I would be glad that he’d step dowm 
to Denis Kelly here for two or three minutes; 
ni not keep him longer/ 

There was now a stir and a murmur among 
the Orangemen, as if a rush was about to take 
place towards Denis; but Grimes, whom I saw 
endeavouring to curb them in, left the crowd, 
and advanced towards him. 

At this moment an instinctive movement 
among both masses took place; so that when 
Grimes had come within a few yards of Kelly, 
both parties were within two or tliree perches 
of them. Kelly was standing, apparently off 
his guard, with one hand thrust carelessly into 
the breast of his waistcoat, and the cudgel in 
the other; but his eye was fixed calmly upon 
Grimes as he approached. They were both 
powerful, fine men — brawmy, vigorous, and 
active: Grimes had somewhat the advantage of 
the other in height; he al^o^fought with his 
left hand, from which circumstance he was 
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nicknamed KiUl^ougc. He was a man of a 
dark, stem-looking countenance; and the tones 
of his voice were deep, sullen, and of appalling 
strengdu 

As they approached each other, the windows 
on each side of the street were crowded; but 
there was not a breath to be heard in any 
direction, nor from either party. As for my- 
self, my heart palpitated with anxiety. What 
might have felt I do not know : but they 
must have experienced considerable apprehen- 
sion; for as they were both the champions of 
their respective parties, and had never before 
met in single encounter, their characters de- 
pended on the issue of the contest. 

“ ‘ Well, Grimes/ said Denis, * sure I’ve 
often wished for this same mcetin’, man, he- 
tunc myself and you; I have uhat you’re goin’ 
to get, tn for you this long time; but jou’ll get 
it now, avick, pl.ue God—’ 

‘ h was not to scould I came, you popish, 
ribly rascal/ replied Grimes, * but to give you 
V. l; u you’re long — ’ 

“ hre the word had been out of his mouth, 
however, Kelly sprung over to him; and making 
a as if he intended to la;- the stick on Ids 

ribs, he in*. ung it pa^t \\ithout touching him, 
and, bringing it round his own head like light- 
rdng, n'.ade i: tell uitfi a pov.crful back-stroke, 
right on temple, and in an instant his 

own face 'nas sprinkled v. irh the blond wldcli 
jprnrti:’ from the Vi^and. Grime.' starrered for- 
ward lO'Aards his auta^oni>:, seeing v.hh'h, 
IvclU r.prung L/.ck, and was again meeting 
cs 
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movements into sdentiSc form snd symmeti}*. 
Kcliy raised his cudgel, and placed it trans- 
versely in the air, betv/ecn himself and his 
opponent; Grimes instantly placed his against 
it — both v/capons thus forming a St. Andrev/s 
cross — v/hilst the men themselves stood foot 
to foot, calm and collected. 2\othing could be 
finer than their proportions, nor superior to 
their respective attitudes; their broad chests 
were in a line; their thicl:, vrelhset necks, laid 
a little back, as v/ere their bodies, without, 
ho’vcvcr, losing their balance; and their fierce 
but calm features, grimly but placidly scowling 
at each other, like men v;ho v/erc prepared for 
the onset- 

At length Kelly made an attempt to repeat 
his former feint, with variations; for, ^vhereas 
he had sent the blo'.v to Grimes’s right 
temple, he took rr.ei'^urcs no;v to reach the left; 
his action av;s rapid, but ccually cuick was the 
eye of his an:agoni::t, who-e cadge] was up in 
rea iy guard to meet the h!ow*. I: met it; and 
with iuch surpr:f:ing power w/as it cent and 
onro:ei that ro:h cudeei^* cn meetincr* rent 
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former attitudes; their savage dcicrminnlion, 
their kindled eyes, the blood which disfigured 
the face of Grimes, and begrimed also the 
countenance of his antagonise into a deeper 
expression of ferocity, occasioned many a 
cowardly heart to shrink from the sight* 
There they stood, gory and stern, ready for 
the next onset; it was first made by Grimes, 
who tried to practise on Kelly the feint which 
Kelly had before practised on him. Denis, 
after his usual manner, caught the blow in liis 
open hand, and clutched the staff, with an 
intention of holding it until he might visit 
Grimes, now apparently unguarded, with a 
levelling blow; but Grimes’s eftbrt to wrest 
the cudgel from his grasp drew all Kelly’s 
strength to that quarter, and prevented Jiim 
from availing himself of the other’s defenceless 
attitude. A trial of muscular power ensued, 
and their enormous bodily strength was ex- 
hibited in the stiff tug for victor)% Kelly’s 
address prevailed ; for while Grimes pulled 
against him with all his collected vigour, the 
former suddcnl}" let go his hold, and the latter, 
having lost liis balance, staggered back: light- 
ning could not be more quick than the action 
of Kelly, as, with tremendous force, his cudgel 
rung on the unprotected head of Grimes, who 
fell, or rather was shot to the ground, ns if 
some superior power had dashed him against 
it; and there he lay for a short time, quivering 
under the blow he had received. 

“ A peal of triumph now arose from Kelly’s 
part}’; but Kelly himself, placing his arms 
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akimbo, stood crJmlr over his enemy, awaiting 
his return to the conflict. For rxCarly five 
minutes he stood in this attitude, during which 
time Grimes did not stir ; at length Kelly 
stooped a little, and peering closely into his 
face, exclaimed: 

** ‘ ^^^h}*, then, is it -acting you are ? — any- 
how, I wouldn't put it past you, you cunning 
vagabonc; his lying to take breath he is — get 
up, man, I'd scorn to touch you till youVe on 
your legs; not all as one, for sure it’s your- 
self would show me no such forbearance. Up 
with you, man alive. I've none of your thrachcrj* 
in me. ril not rise my cudgel till you’re on 
your guard.’ 

“ "Fiierc was an expression of disdain, mingled 
with a glow of honest, manly generosity, on his 
countenance, as he spoke, which made him at 
once tl^c favourite with such spectators as were 
net connected with either of the parties. 
Grimes arose, and it wr>s evident that Kelly's 
gcncrosi:}' deepened hts resentment more than 
t!:c Mow which had sent him so rapicl} to the 
ground; hnuever, he was still cool, but his 
brows knit, his c}c flashed with double ficrce- 
and his complexion settled into a dark 
b!uc S'lCvtc, which na;c to his wJtoJe 
an cxrrr -icn fcarfu!!}* ferocious. Keny Jir.iicd 
tills as the nr>t appearance of pa^^:on; /is 
brow c.\panf;e:l a. the other appj^oa^licd, and 
a dadi of cor.fi.icncc, if n ^ of triumph, M^fcncvl 
;r: sonac dc’Crcc the 'ternnc-> of hi-^ features. 

** With caution :!ir crvcf^uittercd apaim erch 
cMlcvted f'.r a sj'r;r.r', their c; e. pleaming at 
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each other like those of tigers. Grimes made 
a motion as if he would have struck Kelly ^vith 
his fist; and, as the latter threw up his guard 
against the blow, he received a stroke from 
Grimes’s cudgel in the under part of the right 
arm. This had been ’ directed at his clbovvj 
with an intention of rendering the arm power- 
less : it fell short, however, yet was sufficient 
tc relax the grasp which Kelly had of his 
weapon. Had Kelly been a novice, this strata- 
gem alone would have soon, vanquished him; 
his address, however, was fully equal to that 
of his antagonist. The staff dropped instantly 
from his grasp, but a stout tliong of black 
polished leather, with a shining tassel at the 
end of it, had bound it securely to his massive 
wrist; the cudgel, therefore, only dangled from 
his arm, and did not, as the other expected, 
fall to the ground, or put Denis to the necessity 
of stooping for it — Grimes’s object being to 
have struck him in that attitude, 

A flash of indignation now shot from 
Kelly’s eye, and with the speed of- lightning 
he sprung within Grimes’s weapon, determined 
to wrest it from him. The grapple that ensued 
was gigantic. In a moment Grimes’s staff 
was parallel with the horizon between them, 
clutched in' the powerful grasp of both. They 
stood exactly opposite, and rather close to each 
other; their, arms sometimes stretched out 
stiff and at full length, again contracted, until 
their faces, glowing and distorted by the energy 
of the contest, were drawn almost together. 
Sometimes the prevailing strcngtli of one ^vould 
(B215) 73 G 
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raise the staff slowly, and with gradually de- 
veloped power, up in a perpendicular position : 
again the reaction of opposing strength would 
strain it back, and sway the weighty frame of 
the antagonist, crouched and set into desperate 
resistance, along with it; whilst the hard peb- 
bles under their feet were crumbled into powder, 
and the ver}’ street itself furrowed into gravel 
by the shock of their opposing strength. In- 
deed, so well matched a pair never met in 
contest ; their strength, their wind, their ac- 
tivity, and their natural science appeared to be 
perfectly equal. 

At length, by a tremendous effort, Kelly 
got the staff twisted nearly out of Grimes's 
J\and, and a short shout, half-encouraging, half- 
indignant, came from Grimes’s party. This 
added shame to his other passions, and threw 
an impulse of almost superhuman strength into 
him: he recovered his advantage, but nothing 
more; they twisted — they heaved their great 
frames against each other — they struggled — 
their action became rapid — they swayed each 
other this way and that — their eyes like fire — 
their teeth locked, and their nostrils dilated. 
Sometimes they twined about each other like 
serpents, and twirled round with such rapidity 
that it was impossible to distinguisli them — 
sojnetiincs. when a pull of more than ordinal*}" 
power took place, they seemed to cling together 
almost without motion, bending down until 
their I;*; ids nearly touched the ground, their 
cracking joints seeming to stretc.h In* t!ic 
effort, and the mu>cle- of their limbs stand- 
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ing out iVoni the flesh, strung into amazing 
tension. 

In this attitude were they, when Denis, 
with the eye of a Iiawk, spied a disadvantage 
in Grimes’s position; he wheeled round, placed 
his broad shoulder against the shaggy breast 
of the other, and giving him what is called an 
Mnside crook’, strained him, despite of cverj’’ 
effort, until he got him off his shoulder, and 
off the point of resistance. There was a cr)'" 
of alarm from the windows, particularly from 
the females, as Grimes’s huge body was swung 
over Kelly’s shoulder, until it came down in a 
crash upon tlie hard gravel of the street, while 
Denis stood in triumph, with his enemy’s staff 
in his hand, A loud huzza followed this from 
all present except the Orangemen, who stood 
bristling with furj' and shame for tJie temporary 
defeat of their champion. 

“ Denis again had his enemy at his mercy; 
but he scorned to use his advantage ungener- 
ously; he went over, and placing the staff in 
his hands — for the other had got to his legs, — 
retrograded to his place, and desired Grimes to 
defend himself. 

After considerable manoeuvring on both 
sides, Denis, whcT appeared to be the more 
active of the two, got an open on his antagonist, 
and by a powerful blow upon Grimes’s ear, 
sent him to the ground with amazing force. 
I never saw such a blow given by mortal; the 
end of the cudgel came exactly upon the car, 
and as Grimes went down, the blood spirted 
out of his mouth and nostrils; he then kicked 
75 
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convulsively several times as he lay upon the 
ground, and that moment I really thought he 
would never have breathed more. 

The shout was again raised by the Ribbon- 
men, v/ho threw up their liats, and bounded 
from the ground v/ith the most vehement ex- 
ultation. Both parties then waited to give 
Grimes time to rise and renew the battle; but 
he .appeared perfectly contented to remain where 
he was: for there appeared no signs of life or 
motion in him. 

you got your grucl^ boyr’ said 
Kelly, going over to where he lay; — ‘ Well, 
you met Denis Kelly, at last, didn’t you ? and 
there you lie; but plasc God, the most of your 
sort will soon lie in the same state. Come, 
bo}S,’ said Kelly, addressing his ov/n party, 
* now fur bio »dy \Tngcancc and his crew, that 
tiiransp(»rted the Grogans and the CafFrics, and 
murdered Coiiicr. Now, boys, ha;c at the 
murderers, and let ut* have satisfaction for 
.all’/ 

“ A mutual rush in>tant!y took place; but, 
ere tlie Orangemen came dov/n to where Grimes 
lay, Kelly had taken hi> staff, and handed it to 
one of hi^ own party. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the svene tliat ensue.!. Tlie noise of 
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Both parties arranged ilicmsclvcs .against 
each other, forming something like two lines of 
battle, and these extended along the town, 
nearly from one end to the other. It was 
curious to remark the difvcrcnce in the persons 
and appearances of the combatants. In the 
Orange line, the men were taller and of more 
powerful frames ; but the Ribbonmen were 
more hardy, active, and courageous. Man to 
man, notwithstvinding their superior bodily 
strength, tlic Orangemen could never fight the 
otlicrs ; the former depend loo much upon 
their fire- and side-arms, but they arc by no 
means so well trained to the use of the cudgel 
as their enemies. In the district where the 
scene of this fight is laid, the Catholics gener- 
ally inhabit the mountainous part of the countr}’, 
to which, when the civil feuds of worse times 
prevailed, they had been driven at the point of 
the bayonet. The Protestants and Presbyterians, 
on the other hand, who came in upon their 
possessions, occupy the richer and more fertile 
tracts of the land; being more wealthy, they 
live with less labour, and on better food. The 
characteristic features produced by these causes 
arc such as might be expected — the Catholic 
being, like his soil, hardy, thin, and capable of 
bearing all weathers; and the Protestants, larger, 
softer, and more inactive. 

Their advance to the first onset was far 
different from a faction fight. There existed 
a silence here that powerfully evinced the in- 
extinguishable aniniosit}' with which they en- 
countered. For some time tltey fought in two 
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compact bodies, that remained unbroken so 
long as the chances of victory were doubtful. 
Men went down, and were up, and went doxvn 
in all directions, with uncommon rapidity; and 
as the weight}' phalanx of Orangemen stood out 
against the nimble line of their mountain ad' 
vcrsarics, the intrepid spirit of the latter, and 
their surprising skill and activity, soon gave 
symptoms of a gradual superiority in the con-- 
flict. In the course of about half an hour, the 
Orange part}* began to give way in the northern 
end of the town ; and, as their opponents 
pressed them v/armly and \vith unsparing hand, 
the hea\y' mass formed by their numbers began 
to break, and this decomposition ran up their 
line until in a short time they were thrown 
into utter confusion. TJicy now fought in 
detached parties; but these subordinate con- 
flicts, though shorter in duration than the shock 
of the general battle, were much more inhuman 
and destructive; for whenever any partic’ular 
gang succeeded in putting their adversaries to 
flight, they usually ran to the assistance of 
their friends in the nearest fight — by which 
means tlicy often fought tlircc to one. In 
these instances the persons inferior in number 
suffered such barbarities, as it would be painful 
to detail. 

‘*l'hcre lived a sliort distance out of the 
town a man nicknamed Jemw Hocerrh, on ac- 
count of his lameness — he was rb'o sometimes 
c.nllcd * I iop-an'-go-rnnstantf — v/ho fell the first 
vierrm to party spirit. He liad po: arms or? 
racing his friend- iikv!;. to i-edefcatci* and had 
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the hardlliood to follow, with charged Kiyonct, 
a few Ribbonmen, wlioni he attempted to in- 
tercept, n5 they fled from a large number of 
their enemies, who had got them separated 
from their comrades. Boccagh ran across a 
field, in order to get before them in the road, 
and was in the act of climbing a ditch, when 
one of them, wlio carried a spade-shaft, struck 
him a blow on the head, which put an end to 
his existence. 

“ This circumstance imparted, of course, 
fiercer hatred. to both parties — triumph inspir- 
ing tlie one, a thirst for vengeance nen'ing the 
other. Kelly inflicted tremendous punishment 
in every direction; for scarcely a blow fell from 
him which did not bring a man to the ground. 
It absolutely resembled a militarj" engagement, 
for the number of combatants amounted at 
least to four thousand men. In many places 
the street was covered with small pools and 
clots of blood, which flowed from those who 
lay insensible — while others were borne away 
bleeding, groaning, or staggering, having been 
battered into a total unconsciousness of the 
scene about them. 

‘‘ At length the Orangemen gave way, and 
their enemies, yelling with madness and re- 
venge, began to beat them with unrestrained 
fury. The former, finding that they could 
not resist the impetuous tide which burst upon 
them, fled back past the church, and stopped 
not until they had reached an elevation, on 
which lay two or three heaps of stones, that 
had been collected, for the purpose of paving 
79 
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the streets. Here they made a stand, and com- 
menced a vigorous discharge of them against 
their pursuers. This checked the latter; and 
the others, seeing them hesitate and likely to 
retreat from the missiles, pelted them witlt such 
eftcct that the tables became turned, and the 
Ribbonmen made a speedy flight back into 
the to\%m. 

“ In the meantime several Orangemen had 
gone into Sherlock’s, where a considerable 
number of arms had been deposited, with an in- 
tention of resorting to them in ease of a defeat 
at the cudgels. These now came out, and met 
the Ribbonmen on their flight from those who 
tvcrc pelting them with the stones. A dread- 
ful scene ensued. The Ribbonmen, wlio had 
the advantage in numbers, finding themselves 
intercepted before by those who had arms, and 
pursued behind by those who liad recourse to 
the stones, fought with uncommon bravery 
.and desperation. Kelly, who was furious, 
but still collected and .decisive, shouted out 
in Irish, lest titc opposite party might under- 
stand him: ‘ Let ever}' i:vo men seize upon ctie 
of those who h.’vc t!:c arm?.* 

“ d'liL was attempted, and cflected with 
partial micccs?; and I have no doubt but the 
Orangemen v.ould have been ultimately beaten 
and deprived of their weapons, were it not 
th.at mnny of them, v. ho had got their pistols 
(K\l ol Mjtrlo;!:': , d.' charged* them among their 
cnemic-» and v/oundcJ several. 'Die Catholics 
coaid not vr.'.nd iht'-; but, v. ishing to retaliate 
a:, cii'cviually r.v po.svbh', lifted stones wherever 
lo 
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tlicy could find ihctn, .ind kept up iho fight at 
a dii^tanco, as llicy retreated. On both sides, 
wherever a solitary foe was caught straggling 
from the rest, he was instantly punished with 
a most cruel and bloodthirsty spirit, 

“ It was just about this time tJiat I saw 
Kelly engaged with two men, ^vllom he kept at 
bay with great ease — retrograding, however, as 
he. fought, towards his own party. Grimes, 
who had for some time before this recovered 
and joined tlie figlit once more, was returning, 
after having pursued several of the Ribbonmen 
past the market-house, where he spied Kelly 
thus engaged. With a \'"oluntcer gun in his 
hand, and furious with the degradation of his 
former defeat, he ran over and struck him with 
tlie butt-end of it upon the temple — and Denis 
fell. When the stroke was given, an involun- 
taiy- cry of ^Murder, — foul, foul!’ burst from 
those who looked on from the windows; and 
long John Steele, Grimes’s father-in-law, in 
indignation, raised his cudgel to knock him 
down for this trc.achcrous and malignant blow; 
— but a person out of Ncvil Cassidy’s back-yard 
hurled a round stone, about six pounds in 
weight, at Grimes’s head, that felled him to 
the earth, leaving him as insensible, and nearly 
in. as dangerous a state as Kelly, — for his jaw 
was broken. 

By tills time the Catholics had retreated 
out of the town, and Denis miglit probably 
have received more punishment, had those who 
were returning from the pursuit recognized 
him; but James Wilson, seeing tlic dangerous 

8t 
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situation in which he lay, came out, and with 
the assistance of his servant-man, brought him 
into his owm house. When the Orangemen 
had driven their adversaries off the field, they 
commenced the most hideous yellings through 
the streets — got music, and played part}" tunes 
— offered any money for the face of a Papist; 
and any of that religion who were so unfortu- 
nate as to "make their appearance, were beaten 
in the most relentless manner. It was pre- 
cisely the same thing on the part of the Ribbon- 
men; if a Protestant, but above all an Orange- 
man, came in their v/ay, he was sure to be 
treated with barbarity; for the retaliation on 
cither side was dreadfiilly unjust — the innocent 
suffering as well as the guilty. Leaving the 
window, I found Kelly in a bad state below 
stairs. 

Wliat’s to be done?’ said I to Vv'ilson. 

‘ I know not,’ replied he, ‘ except I put him 
between us on my jaunting-car, and drive him 
homo.’ 

“ This appeared decidedly the best plan wc 
could adopt; so, after putting to tiic horse, wc 
placed him on the car, sitting one on each side 
of him, and, in this manner, left him at liis 
own house,” 

** Did you run no said I, “ in going 

among Ke]I}’s fricncL, whilst they \'.crc under 
the influence of party feeling and exasperated 

paS’Mon ?” 

No,” said he; wc had rendered many of 
tliem acts of Idndncss, and Jird never exlubitcd 
any spirit l>ut ay/;AV.7;one ^'n^urd^ lliein; and 
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such individuals, but only such, might walk 
through a crowd of enraged Catholics or Protestants 
quite unmolested. 

The next morning. Kelly’s landlord, Sir 

W, R- , and two magistrates, were at his 

house, but he lay like a log, without sense or 
motion. Whilst they were there, the surgeon 
arrived, and, after examining his head, declared 
that the skull was fractured. During that and 
the following day the house was surrounded 
by crowds, anxious to know his state; and 
nothing might be heard amongst most of them 
but loud and undisguised expressions of the 
most ample revenge. The wife was frantic; 
and, on seeing me, hid her face in her hands, 
exclaiming : 

“'Ah, sir, I knew it would come to this; 
and you, too, tould him tlie same thing. My 
curse and GoePs curse on It for (juarrelling ! 
Will it never stop in the counthry till they rise 
some time and inurdher one another out of the 
face ?’ 

“ As soon as the swelling in his head was 
reduced, the surgeon performed the operation 
of trepanning, and tlicreby saved his life; but 
his strength and intellect were gone, and he 
just lingered for four months, a feeble, drivel- 
ling simpleton, until, in consequence of a cold, 
which produced inflammation in the brain, he 
died, as hundreds have died before, the victim 
of party spirit,” 

Such was tlic account 'tvhich I heard of my 
old sclioohfellow, Denis Kelly ; and, indeed, 
when I reflected upon the nature of the cduca- 
83 
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lion he received, I could not but ndmlt that the 
consequences 'were such as might naturally be 
expected to result from it. 

The next morning a relation of Mrs, Kclly^s 
aimc down to my brother, hoping that, as they 
wished to have as decent a funeral as possible, 
he would be so kind as to attend it. 

Musha, God knows, sir/' said the man, 
it’s poor Denis, heavens be his bed ! that 
had the regard and reverence for cvcr)'onc, 
young and ould, of your father’s family; and 
it’s himself that would be the proud man, if 
he was living, to see you, sir, riding after his 
coffin.” 

‘‘Well/’ said my brother, “lee Mrs. Kelly 
know tliat I slinll certainly attend, and so 
will my brother, here, who has come to pay 
me a visit. Why, I believe, Tom, you forget 
him !” 

“Your brother, sir! Is it hlnslcr Toby, 
that used to cudgel the half of the counthry 
when he was at scliool ? Gad’s my life, Mnsther 
Toby (I v;as now about thirty-six), but it’s 
your four quarters, sure cnoiigli ! Arrah, thin, 
sir, wlio’d think it — you’re grown so full and 
scout: — hut, faix, you’d always the bone in 
you t Ah, Masthcr T'oby!” said he, “he’s 
lying cowUl, this morning, tliat would be the 
liappy man to lay his eyes wanst more upon 
you. Many an’ the winilier’s evening 

did he spind, talking about tlic time when you 
and he were to;;ci!\cr, and of the pranks 

jou played at jchoob but c^yecinlly of tljc 
lime )'ou lH):h leathered the four Grogans, .and 
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luck the npplcs from them — my poor fellow! — 
and now to be stretched a corpse, Inviid his 
poor widdy and cliildhcr behind him !” 

I accordingly expressed my sorrow for Denis’s 
death, wliich, indeed, I sincerely regretted, for 
he possessed materials for an excellent cliar- 
acicr, had not all that was amiable and good in 
him been permitted to run wild. 

As soon as my trunk and travelling-bag had 
been brought from tlic inn, where I had left 
them the preceding night, we got our horses, 
and, as we wished to show particular respect to 
Denis’s remains, rode up, with some of our 
friends, to the house. VVlicn we approacJicd, 
there were large crowds of tlic country-people 
before the door of his wcll-thatchcd and re- 
spectable - looking dwelling, which had three 
chimneys, and a set of sasli-ndndows, clean 
and well glazed. On our arrival, I was soon 
recognized and surrounded by numbers of those 
to whom I liad formerly been known, who re- 
ceived and welcomed me with a wannth of 
kindness and sincerity which it would be in 
vain to look for among the peasantry of any 
other nation. 

Indeed, I have uniformly obscr\^cd, tliat when 
no religious or political feeling influences tlie 
heart and principles of an Irish peasant, he is 
singularly sincere and faitliful in his attacli- 
nients, and lias always a bias to the generous 
and tlic disinterested. To my own knowledge, 
circumstances frequently occur, in which the 
cbullitmn of party spirit is altogctlicr temporarj', 
subsiding after the cause that produced it lias 
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passed away, and leaving the kind peasant to 
the natural, affectionate, and generous impulses 
of his character. But poor Padd^y unfortu- 
nately, is as combustible a material in politics 
or religion as in lighting — thinking it his duty 
to take the weak side, without any other con- 
sideration than because it is the weak side. 

When we entered tlie house I was almost 
suffocated with the strong fumes of tobacco- 
smoke, snuff, and whisky; and as I had been 
an old school-fellow of Denis’s, my appearance 
was the signal for a general burst of grief among 
his relations, in which the more distant friends 
and neighbours of the deceased joined, to keep 
up the kctmng, 

I have often, indeed always, felt that there 
is something extremely touching in the Irish 
cr}*; in fict, that it breathes the ver}' spirit of 
wild and natural sorrow. The Irish pcasnntr}', 
whenever a death takes place, arc c>:cccding!y 
happy in seizing upon any contingent circum- 
stances tlint ina}‘ occur, and mrJ.'ing them sub- 
servient to the excitement of grief for the 
departed, or the exaltation and praise of his 
character and virtues. My entrance was a 
pnv»r of this — I had scarcely advanced to the 
midiic of the door, when my intimacy with 
tlie deceased, our hoyish spons, and even our, 
(juarrcN, were a-lverted to ivltli a natural tlo- 
OjUcnce and p.ithos that, in spire of my limi- 
nef-. <vcvavioncd me to feel the prcvailiv.i: sor- 
T*'v.v, '’i'iwy or chaunicd irmurn fully, in 

I ri ' h ; but 1 1 : c s u bs t,: n c c c f w ! j r t t h cy ra i d ’L*.'a s 
as ibi'ov-s : — 
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Olu ,ivonrnccn! you're 

lying ln‘»v^ inii; r.V'«; nli'g of $rTr<nv ! — lying 
low arc yon, niul vloc:- not know who it is 
(r.lhuling lo me) lha; standing over j‘«u, 
weering ft^r the days yon srcnl togcllicr in 
your yoiiih ! Ws yoiirsdf, crtifhln 
r:<::lnY (the pulse and hcloved of my licnrt), 
ihnl would streu h out the right lund warmly 
to welcome him to the place ol his birth, where 
you had boili been so often happy about the 
green hills and valleys wiili each other! He*s 
Ijcrc now, standing over yon; and iTs he, of 
nil his family, kind and respectable ns lliey arc, 
tlint was your own favourite, Denis, {:zx:/n:rni 
dhci'ishl He alone was the companion that you 
loved! — vdth no other could you be happy! 
— For him did you fight, when he wanted a 
friend in your young quarrels ! and if you had 
a dispute with him, were you not sorry for itf 
Arc you not now stretched in death before liim, 
and will he not forgive you ?” 

All this was uttered, of course, extempo- 
raneously, and without the least preparation. 
They then passed on to an enumeration of his 
virtues as a father, a husband, son, and brother — 
specified his worth as he stood related to society 
in general, and his kindness as a neighbour and 
a friend. 

An occurrence now took place which may 
serve, in some measure, to throw light upon 
many of the atrocities and outrages which take 
place in Ireland. Before I mention it, however, 
I tlilnk it necessary to make a few obscr\'aUons 
relative to it, I am convinced tliat those who 
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are intimately acquainted with the Irish pea- 
santry will grant that there is not on the earth 
a ‘class of people in whom the domestic affec- 
tions of blood-relationship are so pure, strong, 
and sacred. The birth of a child will occasion 
a poor man to break in upon the .money set 
apart for his landlord, in order to keep the 
christening, surrounded by his friends and 
neighbours, with due festivity, A marriage 
exhibits a spirit of joy, an exuberance of happi- 
ness and delight, to be found only in the 
Green Island; and the death of a member of 
a family is attended with a sincerity of grief 
scarcely to be expected from men so much the 
creatures of the more mirthful feelings. In 
fact, their sorrow is a solecism in humanity — 
at once deep and loud — mingled up, even in 
its deepest paroxysms, with a laughter-loving 
spirit. It is impossible that an Irishman, sunk 
in the lowest depths of affliction, could permit 
his grief to flow in all its sad solemnity, even 
for a day, without some glimpse of his natural 
liumour throwing a faint and rapid light over 
the gloom within Jiim. No: there is an 
amalgamation of sentiments in his mind which, 
as 1 said before, would puzzle any philosopher 
to account for. Vet it would be wrong to say, 
though his grief has something of an unsettled 
and ludicrou.- character about it, that he is in- 
c.ipablc of the most subtle and delicate shades 
(if sentiment, or the deepest and most desolating 
inlciv ity of sorrow. lUu he laughs off* tho:e 
heavy vapours tvlncli hang abrjut the moral 
v■l.*n^::tution of the people of other natioi^"^, 
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giving tlicm a morbid liabit, which leaves them 
neither strengtii nor firmness to resist, calamity 
whidi they feel less keenly than an Irishman, 
exactly as a Jiealtliy man will feel the pangs of 
death with more acuteness than one who is 
wasted away by debility and decay. Let any 
man witness an emigration, and he will satisf)" 
himself that this is true. I am conHneed that 
Goldsmitlfs inimitable description of one, in 
his DrscrtLil was a picture d^a^^^l from 

actual observation. Let him obsen^e tlic emi- 
grant, as he crosses the Atlantic, and he will 
find, although he joins the jest, and the laugh, 
and the song, that he will seek a silent comer 
or a silent hour, to indulge the sorrow which 
he still feels for the friends, the companions, 
and the native fields that he has left behind 
him. This constitution of mind is beneficial: 
the Irishman seldom or never hangs himself^ 
because ho is capable of too much real feeling 
to permit himself to become the slave of that 
which is factitious. There is no void in his 
affections or sciniments, which a morbid and 
depraved sensibility cotild occupy; but his feel- 
ings. of wliat character soever they may be, 
arc strong because the}- arc fresh and ho^ilthy. 
For this reason, I maintain that when the 
domestic affections come under the influcnv'c 
o: either grief cr jo\\ the peasantr}’ of no nation 
are capable of feeling so decnly. Fven on the 
ordinary' occasions of dcati!, sorrow, ft 

rdtemates with mirth and checrftfiness. in a 
manner peculiar to themselves. Fosters long in 
the unseen recc>sc< of iiontesric he: o •' * .‘rieV 
C; a 
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iherefore^ zvhcthcr by law or violence^ that plants a 
wound HERE, will suffer to the death. 

When my brother and l entered the house, 
the body had just been put into the coffin; and 
it is usual after this takes place, and before it is 
nailed do^^^l, for the immediate relatives of the 
family to embrace the deceased, and take their 
last look and farewell of his remains. In the 
present instance, the children were brought 
over, one by one, to perform that trj'ing and 
melancholy ceremony, Tlic first was an infant 
on the breast, whose little innocent mouth was 
held down to that of its dead father; the babe 
smiled upon his still and solemn features, and 
would have played with his grave-clothes, but 
that the murmur of unfeigned sorrow, which 
burst from all present, occasioned it to be re- 
moved. The next was a fine little girl, of 
three or four years, wlio enquired where they 
were going to bring her daddy, and asked if he 
would not soon come back to her. 

My daddy’s sleeping a long time,” said the 
child, “ but I’ll waken him till he sings me 
‘ Pegg}' Sievin’, 1 like my daddy best, bekase 
1 sleep vid him — auvl he brings me good things 
from the fair; he bought me this ribbon,” said 
she, pointing to a ribbon which he had pur- 
chased for her. 

The rest of the cliildrcn were sensible of 
their los^^, .and truly it tvas a distressing scene, 
llis eldest son and daughter, the former about 
fmrteen, t!w latter about two years older, lay 
(»n the ooian, kisdng his lips, and were willi 
dhncuUy torn away trom i». 
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Oh!” said the boy, ^‘hc is going from us, 
and night or day we will never see him or hear 
him more! Oh! father — father — is that the 
last sight we arc ever to see of your face? 
Whyj fitlter dear, did you die, and leave us for 
ever ? — for ever — wasn’t your heart good to us, 
and your words kind to us — Oh 1 your last 
smile is smiled — your last kiss given — and your 
last kind word spoken to your childhcr that you 
loved, and that loved you as we did. Father, 
core of my heart, arc you gone for ever, and 
your voice departed ? Oli ! the murdherers, 
oh! the murdherers, the murdherers!” he ex- 
claimed, that killed my father; for only for 
them, he would be still wid us: but, by the 
God that’s over me, if I live, night or day I 
will not rest, till I have blood for blood; nor 
do I care who hears it, nor if I \vns hanged the 
next minute.” 

As these words escaped him, a deep and 
awful murmur of suppressed vengeance burst 
from his relations. At length their sorrow be- 
came toe strong to be repressed; and as it was 
the time to take their last embrace and look of 
him, they came up, and after fixing their eyes 
on his face in deep affliction, their lips began 
tc quiver, and their countenances became con- 
vulsed. They then burst out simultaneously 
intc a tide of violent grief, which, after having 
indulged in it for some time, they checked. 
But the resolution of revenge was stronger 
than their grief, for, standing over his dead 
body, they repeated, almost word for woai, the 
vow of vengeance which the son had just 
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sworn. It v;as really a scene dreadfully and 
terribly solemn; and I could not avoid reflect- 
ing upon the mystery of nature, which can, 
from the deep power of, domestic affection, 
cause to spring a determination to crime of so 
black a dye. Would to God that our peasantry 
had a clearer sense of moral and religious duties, 
and were not left so much as they arc to the 
headlong impulse of an ardent temperament, 
and an impetuous character; and would to God 
that the clergy v;ho superintend their morals 
liad a better knowledge of human nature, and 
a more liberal education ! 

During all this time the heart-broken widow 
sat beyond the coffin, looking upon what passed 
with a stupid sense of bereavement; and when 
they had all performed this last ceremony, it 
v/as found neccssar)^ to tell her that the time 
was come for the procession of the funeral, and 
that they only waited for her to take, as the 
rest did, her last look and embrace of her hus- 
band. When she heard this, it pierced her 
like an arrow: she became instantly collected, 
and her complexion assumed a dark shade of 
despairing anguish, which it was an affliction 
even to look upon. Slic then stooped over the 
coffin, and ki.-jcd him several limes, after winch 
r.lie ceased sobl ing, and lay silently v/ith her 
mouth to his. 

'Die character of a faithful veife sorrowing 
for a bcioced luK-Iund has that in it wliich 
compels b"’th rcspjjt and sympathy. There 
\va-. not at tins moment a dry eye in ilw house, 
bh.e stilt In' silent cut ilie -’offin; but, a^ I uh- 
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‘served thni her ho?Gm ^ccmcil tun lo heave as 
it dlS, a little bclorc^ 1 was convinced that she 
had become insensible, 1 nccordinjdy bccl,oncd 
to Kelly's brother^ lo whom I mentioned what 
1 liad suspected ; and* on his goiitg over to 
ascertain the truth, he found her as 1 Inad said. 
She was then brought to the air, and after some 
trouble recovered; but I recommended them to 
pul her to bed, and not lo subject her lo any 
unnecessary anguish, by a custom which was 
really too soul-piercing to endure. Tltis, how- 
ever, was, in her opinion, the violation of an 
old rile, sacred to her licarl and nlVcciions — 
she would not hear of it for an instant. Again 
she was liclpcd out between her brother and 
brother-in-law; and, after stooping down, and 
doing as the others had done — 

^ “ Now,” said she, I will sit here, and keep 
liim under my eye as long as I can — surely you 
won’t blame me for it; you all know the kind 
husband he was to me, and the good right I 
have to be sorry for himl Oh!” she added, 
is it thrue at all ? — is he, my own Denis, the 
young husband of my early — and my first love, 
in good airnest, dead, and going to leave me 
here — me, Denis, that you loved so tindherly, 
and our childhcr, that your brow ^vas never 
clouded agitist i Can I believe m)'sclf, or is it 
a dhramc f Denis, ^:vick tnnchvcc / nvick viachrcc ! 
your hand was dreaded, and a good right it 
had, for it was the manly hand, that was ever 
and always raised in defence of them that 
wanted a friend; abroad, in die faction-fight, 
against the oppressor, your name was ever 
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feared, acushh ! — but at home — at home — tvhcrc 
teas your fcllozc? Denis aghra^ do you know the 
lips that’s spaking to you ? — your young bride 
— your heart’s light — Oh ! I remimber the 
day you \var married to me like yesterday. 
Oh ! avourncen, then and since wasnT the 
heart of your own Honor bound up in you — * 
yet not a word even to me. Well, aghra 
machrcc^ ’tisn’t your fault, it’s the first time 
you ever refused to spake to your own Honor. 
But you’re dead, avournecn, or it wouldn’t be 
so — you’re dead before my eyes — husband of 
my heart, and all my hopes and happiness 
goes into the coffin and the grave along wid 
you, for ever ! ” 

All this time she was rocking herself from 
side to side, her complexion pale and ghastly 
as could be conceived, and the tears streaming 
from her eyes. When the coffin was about to 
be closed, she retired until it was nailed down, 
after which she returned with her bonnet and 
cloak on her, ready to accompany it to the 
gr.wc. I was astonished — for I thought she 
could not have v/alked two steps without assist- 
ance; but it was the custom, and to neglect 
it, I found, would have thrown the imputation 
of insincerity upon her grief. While ll\cy were 
preparing to bring the coffin out, I could hear 
lltc chat and conversation of those who were 
standing in crowds before the door, and occa- 
iioiully a louvl, vacant laugh, and sometimes 
a volley of them, responsive to the jokes of 
some ruirlic wit, probably the same person who 
acted master of the revels at the wake. 
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Before the comn was hnaily closed, Ned 
Corrigan, whom I had put to flight the prcced- 
ing night, came up, and repeat^ the Dc Pre^ 
in very strange Latin, over the corpse, 
^^‘hen this W’as .finished, he got a jug of holy 
water, and after dipping his thumb in it, first 
made the sign of the cross upon his owm fore** 
head, and aftenvards sprinkled it upon all 
present, giving my brother and myself an extra 
compliment, supposing, probably, that we stood 
most in need of it. When this was over, he 
sprinkled the corpse and the coffin in par- 
ticular most profusely. He then placed two 
pebbles 6om Lough Derg, and a bit of holy 
^ndle, upon the breast of the corpse, and hav- 
ing said a PeUr and vcrVr, in which he \os 
joined by the people, he closed the lid, and 
nailed it down. 

‘^Ned,^' said his brother, “are his feet and 
his toes looser” 

ulushaj but that^s more than myself knows,’^ 
replied Ned — Are they, KattyT^ said he, en- 
quiring from the sister of the deceased. 

^'Arraii, to be sure, avoumeen!^^ answered 
— *^do you think we would lave him to 
be tied that way, when he'd be risin’ out of 
Ws last bed at the day of judgment: Wouldn’t 
It be too bad to* have his. toes tied thin, 
mmumeen:” 

The coffin was then brought out and placed 
npon ibur chairs before the door, to be keened; 
^nd, in the meantime, the friends and weli- 
^wshers of the deceased were brought into the 
room to get each a glass of whisk}’, as a token 
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of respect. I observed also, that such as had 
not seen any of Kelly’s relations until then, 
came up, and shaking hands with them, said : 
“I’m sorry for your loss!” This expression 
of condolence was uniform, and the usual reply 
was: “Thank you. Mat, or Jim!” wnih a 
pluck of tlic skirt, accompanied by a significant 
nod, to follow. They then got a due share of 
whisky ; and it was curious,* after they came 
out, their faces a little flushed, and their eyes 
water}' with tltc strong, ardent spirits, to licar 
with what heartiness and alacrity tlicy entered 
into Denis’s praises. 

When he had been keened in the street, 
there being no hearse, the coffin was placed 
upon two liandspikes which were fixed across, 
but parallel to each other under it. These 
were borne by four men, one at the end of 
each, with the point of it crossing his body a 
little below his stomach; in other parts of Ire- 
land the coffin is borne upon a bier on the 
shoulders, but this is more convenient and less 
distressing. 

When wc got out upon the road, the funeral 
was of great extent — for Kelly had been highly 
respected. On arriving at the mrrhi which 
bounded the land he had owned, the coffin was 
laid down, and a loud and wailing Av/rr took 
place over it. It was again raised, and the 
funeral proceeded in a direction which I was 
surprised to see it take, and it was not until 
an acquaintance of mv brother’s had explained 
the matter that I understood the cause of it. 
In Ireland, v/hen a murder is perpetrated, it is 
0 
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sometimes usual, as the funeral proceeds to the 
graveyard, to bring the corpse to the house of 
him who coriimittcd the crime, and lay it down 
at his door/ while the relations of the deceased 
kneel down, and, with an appalling solemnity, 
utter the deepest imprecations, and invoke the 
justice of heaven on the head of the murderer. 
This, however, is generally omitted if the resi- 
dence of the criminal be completely out of the 
line of the funeral, but if It be possible, by any 
circuit, to approach it, this dark ceremony is 
never omitted. In' cases where the crime is 
doubtful, or unjustly imputed, those who are 
thus visited come out, and laying their right 
hand upon the coffin, protest their innocence 
of the blood of the deceased, calling God to 
witness tlie truth of tlicir asseverations ; but, 
in cases where the crime is clearly proved 
against the murderer, the door is either closed, 
the ceremony repelled by violence, or the house 
abandoned by the inmates until the funeral 
passes. 

The death of Kelly, however, could not be 
actually, or, at least, directly, considered a 
murder, for it was probable that Grimes did 
not inflict the stroke with an intention of taking 
mvay Ins life, and, besides, Kelly sundyed it 
hmr months. Grimes’s Iiouse was not more 
than fifteen perches from the road : and wlicn 
the corpse was opposite the little bridle-way 
t at led up to It, they laid it down for a mo- 
nicnt, and the relations of Kelly surrounded it, 
o*»cnng up a short pr.aycr, with uncovered 
ncad.^. It was then borne toward tlie house, 
07 
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v/hilst the keening commenced in a loud and 
wailing accompanied with clapping of 

hands, and every other symptom of external 
sorrow. But, independent of their compliance 
with this ceremony, as an old usage, there is 
little doubt that the appearance of anything 
connected with the man who certainly oc- 
casioned Kclly^s death awoke a keener and 
more intense sorrow for his loss.. The wailing 
was thus continued until the colHn was laid 
opposite Grimes’s door; nor did it cease then, 
but, on the contrary, was renewed wjtli louder 
and more bitter lamentations. 

As the multitude stood compassionating the 
affliction of the widow and orphans, it tvas 
the most impressive and solemn spectacle that 
could be witnessed. The verj" house seemed 
to liavc a condemned look ; and, as a single 
wintry breexe waved a tuft of long grass that 
grew on a scat of turf at the side of the door, 
it brougJit the vanity of human enmity before 
my mind with melancholy force. When the 
keening cen sed, Kelly’s wife, with her children, 
knelt, their faces towards the house of their 
enemy, and invoked, in the strong language of 
excited passion, the justice of heaven upon the 
lieaJ of the man who had left her a widow, 
and her children fatherless. I was anxious to 
know if Grimes would appear to disclaim the 
intention of nuirJcr; but I under.^tood that he 
was at market — for it happened to be market- 
day. 

Come out!” said the v.idovs' — '‘conjc out, 
and look at the sight here before you! 
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Come and view ^our ozvn zvork ! .'Lay bnt your 
hand upon the coffin, and the blood of him you 
murdhered wilT spout, before God and these 
Christian people, in your guilty face ! But, 
oh ! may the Almighty God bring this howc to 
you [ — May you never lave this life, John Grimes, 
till worse nor has overtaken me and mine falls 
upon you and yours! May our curse light 
upon you this day! — the curse, ! say, of the 
widow and the orphans, that your bloody hand 
has made us, may it blast you! May . you j 

and all belonging to you, wither off the airth ! 
Night and day, sleeping and waking — ^like snow 
off the ditch may you melt, until your name 
and your place be disremimbered, except, to be 
cursed by them that will hear of you and your 
hand of murdher ! Amin, we pray God this 
day! — and the widow and orphans’ prayer null 
not fall to, the ground while your guilty head 
is above it! Childhcr, did you, all say it?” 

At this moment a deep, terrific murmur, or 
rather ejaculation, corroborative . of assent to 
this dreadful imprecation,' pervaded the crowd 
in a fearful manner; their countenances dark- 
ened, their eyes gleamed, and their scowling 
visages stiffened into an expression of deter- 
mined vengeance. 

When these awful words were uttered, 
Grimes’s wife and daughters approached the 
window in tears, sobbing, at the same time, 
loudly and bitterly. 

*^\qu’re wrong,” said the wife — you’re > 
wrong. Widow Kelly, in saying that my husband 
him! — -he did not murdher him; for, 
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when you and yours were far from liim, I heard 
Jolui Grimes declare before the God who’s to 
judge him that he had no thought or intention 
of taking his life; he struck liim in anger, and 
the blow did liim an injury tliat was not in- 
tended. Don’t curse him, Honor Kelly,” said 
she, “ don’t curse liim so fearfully ; but, above 
all, don’t curse me and my innocent childhcr, 
for u'c never harmed you, nor wished you ill ! 
B:tt it this //7;7v ^vorh did if/ Oil, my God!” 
she exclaimed, wringing her hands in utter 
bitterness of spirit, ‘‘when will it be ended 
between friends and neighbours, that ought to 
live in love and kindness together, instead of 
fighting in this bloodthirsty manner!” 

She then wept more violently, as did her 
daughters. 

“ May God give me mercy in the last day, 
Mrs. Kelly, as I pity from my heart and soul 
you and your orphans/’ she continued; “but 
don't curse us, for the love of God — for you 
know we should forgive our enemies, ns we 
ourselves, that arc tlic enemies of God, hope to 
be forgiven.” 

“ ^lay God forgive me, then, if I have 
wronged you or your husband,” said the 
widow, softened by tlicir distrci-s; “but you 
knovr that, whether he intended his life or not, 
the stroke he gave him has left my childhcr 
witliout n father, and mv.^clf dissolatc. OJi, 
heavens aK^vc me!” she exclaimed, in n scream 
of dit'traction and despair, “is it roshible — is 
it ihruc — rh.it my manly husband — the bctt 
Ether that ever brcathvvt tlw breath of 
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my own Denis, is lying dead — murdhered be- 
fore my eyes? Put your hands on my head, 
some of you — put your hands on iny Jicad, or 
it will go to pieces. Where arc you, Denis — 
where arc you, the strong of hand, and the 
tender of heart? Come to me, darling, I want 
you in my distress. I want comfort, Denis ; 
and ril take it from none but yourself, for kind 
was your word to me in all my affliclionsP’ 

All present were aftcctcd ; and, indeed, it 
was difficult to say whether Kelly's wife or 
Grimes’s was more to be pitied at the moment. 
The affiiction of the latter and of her daughters 
was really pitiable; their sobs were loud, and 
the tears streamed down their cheeks like rain. 
When the widow’s exclamations had ceased, or 
rather were lost in the loud cries of sorrow which 
were uttered by die keeners and friends of the 
deceased — they, too, standing somewhat apart 
from the rest, joined in it bitiexly ; and the 
solitary wail of Mrs. Grimes, differing in char- 
acter Irom that of those who had been trained 
to modulate the most profound grief into strains 
of a melancholy nature, was particularly wild 
and impressive. At all events, her Christian 
demeanour, joined to the sinccritj* of her grief, 
appeased the cnmitj* of many; so true is it that 
a soft answer turncth a war* UTath. I could per- 
ceive, however, tliat the resentment of Kcllv’s 
male relations did not appear to be in any 
degree modenued. 

The funeral again proceeded, and I remarked 
that whenever a strange passenger happened 
to meet it, he always turned back, and nccom- 

tot 
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that case,” replied his reverence, laugh- 
ing heartily, your only plan Is to return it to 
the bosom of the church, by laying, it on the 
plate here — it will then within the pale^ you 
know. 

Tins reply produced a great deal of good- 
humour among that part of the crowd which 
immediately surrounded them — not excepting 
the dead man’s nearest relations, tvho laughed 
heartily. 

Well,” said my brother, as he laid it on 
the plate, “ how many prayers will you offer 
up in my favour for this?” 

‘‘ Leave that to myself,” said his Reverence, 
looking at the inonc ^ ; ‘‘it will be before you, I 
say, when you go to St. Peter.” 

He then held tlie plate over to me in a droll 
manner; and I added another guinea to my 
brother’s gift; for which I had the satisfaction 
of having my name called out so loud that it 
might be heard a quarter of a mile off. 

(JoJ bie^s you, sir,” said llic priest, “and 
I 'hank you.” 

“John,” said I, wlicn he left us, “I thin!: 
that is a plca.^ant, and rather a sensible 
man.” 

“ i as jovial a soul,” replied my brother, 
“.lb ever give birth to a and lie sings a 

right good Many a conviv ial hour Jiave 

he atul I speqt torctlicr; and a more Iio.^pitablc 
man, never vet existed. Allliougli 

firmly attacked to W\> own religion, h.c is no 
; but. on the Lontr.ir;/, .»n excellent, 
1;L ral, and benw (feri! n .m.” 
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corpse, and commenced singing the Pactfhr:, 
or Latin hvmn for the dead. 

The scene through ivhich vre passed at this 
time, though not clothed vrith the verdure and 
lurariant heautv cf summer, vras, nevertheless, 
marked bj that solemn and decaying splendour 
Tvhi ch characterizes a 5ne country, lit up by 
the melancholy light of a vdnter setting sun. 
It v.*as, therefore, much more in character tvith 
the ctcasion. Indeed I felt it altogether fceauti- 
ml; and, as the “d}-ing day-h}~n stole aloft 
the dim sunbeams fell, through a vista of 
naked motionless trees, upon the ccfhn, vchich 
r.*as borne vdth a slovrer and more fbnerea! 
pace than before, in a manner that thre'V a 
solemn and visionary light upon the v/hole 
procession. This, hev/et'er, -.vas raised to 
something dread rally imnressivp tvhen the long 
train, thus rroceeuirm vdth a motion so monm- 
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vnib an attachment and derotion vrhich one 
cannot bnt admire. Sometunes all the snmv- 
ine members of the family v/onld assemble, and 
repeat a Rcrcry for the same purpose. Again, 
you might see an unhappy vroman beside a 
nevrly-made grave, giving vray to lamentation 
and sorrovr for die loss of a husband, or of 
s:yme beloved child. Here, you might observe 
the ^^last bed” ornamented rdth hoops, cecired 
in 'vhrtc psper, emblematic of the virgin irmo^ 
ccnce o: the individual ^vho slept ceiov/; — 
t'ncre, a iirtie hoard -cross informing you that 
^ this monument vras erected by a disconsolate 
husband to the memorv* of his beloved vdfe”. 
But that vrhich excited greatest curiosity nras 
a s;.'C2more-tree, vrhich grew in the middle of 
the burvung-ground- 

It is necessary to inform the reader that in 
Ireland many o: the churchyards arc exclusively 
appropriated to the interment of Roman Catho- 
lics, and, consecucniiy, the corpse of ♦no on 
v/ho had been a Protestant v.ould bereemitte 
:o pollute or desecrate them. This v.'xs one 
cf tf.err. : but it appears that, hy some' means 
or ether, the body of a Protestant been in- 
terred :n it — and hear the consei^ucnce 1 The 
next momrrg heaven marhed its cisapprobaticn 
r.f this avTuI vi Station by a miracle; for, ere 
the sun rc-e frem the east^ a full-grovm 5;-ca- 
more had shot up out of the heretical grave, 
tv.i ittnis there to this da;.% a monument at 
ente cf the prefanatron ana its con:- evuer. re. 
Crmvds V ere loooru at this tree^ feeling a hind 
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drew down such a visible and lasting mark of 
God’s displeasure. On . the tombstones near 
Kelly’s grave, men and women were seated, 
smoking tobacco to tlieir very heart’s content; 
for, with that profusion which characterizes the 
Irish in everything, they had brought out large 
quantities of tobacco, whisky, and bunches 
of pipes. On such occasions it is the custom 
for those who attend the tvake or the funeral 
to bring a full pipe home with them; and. it is 
expected that, as often as it is used, they will 
remember to say: God be merciful to the soul 
of him that this pipe was over”. 

The crowd, however, now began to disperse; 
and the immediate friends of the deceased sent 
the priest, accompanied by Kelly’s brother, to 
request that we would come in, as the . last 
mark of respect to poor Denis’s memory, and 
take a glass of wine and a cake. 

“Come, Toby,” said my brother, “we may 
as well go in, as it will gratify them; we need 
not make much delay, and we will still be at 
home in sufficient time for dinner.” 

“ Certainly you will,” said tlic priest; “ for 
you shall both come and dine with me to-day.’’ 

“With all my heart,” said my brother; “I 
have no objection, for I know you give it 
good.” 

When wc went in, the punch was already 
recking from immense white jugs that couldn’t 
hold less than a gallon each. 

“ Now,” $..Tid his reverence, verj' properly, 
“ you have had a decent and creditable funeral, 
and iuYc managed ever}* thing with great pro- 
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priety; let me request, therefore, that you will 
not get drunk, nor permit yourselves to enter 
into any disputes or quarrels; but be moderate 
in what you take, and go home peaceably/’ 

^ ^^Why, thin, your reverence,” replied the 
widow, he’s now in his grave, and, thank 
God, it’s he that had the dacent funeral all out 
« — ten good gallons did we put over you, astore, 
and it’s yourself that liked the dacent thing, 
anyhow — but sure, sir, it would shame him 
where he’s lyin’, if we disregarded him so far 
as to go home widout bringing in our friends, 
that didn’t desart us in our throublc, an’ thratln’ 
them for their kindness.” 

While Kelly’s brother was filling out all their 
glasses, the priest, my brother, and I, were 
taking a little refreshment. When the glasses 
were filled, the deceased’s brother raised his in 
hand, and said: 

“Well, gintlemen,” addressing us, “I hope 
you’ll pardon me for not dhrinking your licaltlis 
first; but people, you know, can’t break through 
an ould custom, at any rate — so I give poor 
Denis’s health that’s in his ^vnrm grave, and 
God be merciful to his soul.” 

The priest now winked at me to give them 
their own w.ay ; so wc filled our glasses, and 
joined the rest in drinking “ Poor Denis’s 
health, that’s now in his warm grave, and God 
be merciful to his soul.” 

When this wa.s finished, they then drank ours, 
.and thanked us for our kindness in attending 
the funeral. It was now past five o’clock; and 
wc left them jus: setting into a harvl bout of 
uo 
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light upon that circumstance; for I believe my 
brother here knows something about it.” 

So, sir,” said the priest, I perceive you 
have been amusing yourself at their expense.” 

I seldom spent a pleasanter evening than I 
did with Father Alolloy (so he was called), 
who was, as my brother said, a shrewd, sensible 
man, possessed of con^'ivial powers of the first 
order. He sang us several good songs ; and, 
to do him justice, he had an excellent voice. 
He regretted verj’ much the state of part}* and 
religious feeling, which he did eveiy'thing in 
his power to suppress. 

“ But,” said he, “ I have little co-operation 
in my efforts to communicate knovdedge to ray 
flock, and implant better feelings among them. 
You must know,” he added, “ that I am no 
great favourite with them. On being appointed 
to this parish by my bishop, I found that the 
young man who was curate to my predecessor 
had formed a party against me, thinking, by 
that means, eventually to get the parish him- 
self. Accordingly* on coming here, I found 
the chapel doors closed on me; so that a single 
individual among them would not recognize 
me as their proper pastor. By firmness and 
spirit, however, I at length succeeded, after a 
long struggle against the influence of the curate, 
in gaining admission to the altar; and, by a 
proper representation of his conduct to the 
bishop, I soon made my gentleman knock 
under. Although beginning to gain ground in 
the good opinion of the people, I am by no 
means vc: a favourite. The curate and I 
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scarcely speak ; Inu I hope tliat, in the course 
of time, both he and they will begin to find 
that, by kindness and a sincere love for their 
welfare on my part, goodwill and altcction will 
ultimately be established among us. At least, 
there shall be nothing left undone, so far as I 
concerned, to effect it."’ 

It was now near nine o’clock, and my brotlier 
was beginning to relate an anecdote concerning 
the clergyman wlio liad preceded Father Molloy 
in the parish, when a messenger from Mr. 
Wilson, already alluded to, came up in breath- 
less haste, requesting the priest, for God’s sake, 
go down into town instantly, as the Kellys 
‘"ind the Grimeses were engaged in a fresh 
quarrel. 

My God ! ” he exclaimed — when will this 
Work have an end? But, to tell you the truth, 
gentlemen, I apprehended it; and I fear that 
something still more fatal to the parties will 
}et be the consequence. Mr. D’Arcy, you 
Jnust tr}’ what you can do witli the Grimeses, 
*Tnd I will manage the Kellys.” 

We then proceeded to the town, which was 
but a verj^ short distance from the priest’s 
j^ousc ; and, on arriving, found a large crowd 
^fore the door of the house in which the 
Kellys had been drinking, engaged in hard con- 
mct. The priest was on foot, and had brought 
''"bip with him, it being an argument, in 
^hc hands of a Roman Catholic pastor, which 
^clls so home that it is seldom gainsaid. Mr. 
Molloy and my brother now daslied in amongst 
them; and by remonstrance, abuse, blows, and 
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entreaty, they v/ith difficulty succeeded in ter- 
minating the fight. They were also assisted 
by Mr. Wilson and other persons, who dared 
not, until their appearance, run the risk of 
interfering between them. Wilson’s sen’ant, 
who had come for the priest, was still standing 
beside me, looking on; and, while my brother 
and Mr. Molloy were separating the parties, 
I asked him how the fray commenced. 

^^Why, sir,” said he, “it bein’ market-day, 
the Grimeses chanced to be in town, and this 
came to the cars of the Kellys, who were drink- 
ing in Cassidy’s here, till they got tipsy; some 
of them then broke out, and began to go up 
and douTi the street, shouting for the face of a 
murdhering Grimes. The Grimeses, sir, hap- 
pened at the time to be drinking with a parcel 
of their friends in Joe SJiCrlock’s, and hearing 
the Kellys calling out for them, why, as the 
dhrop, sir, was h: on both sides, the}’ were 
soon at it. Grimes has given one of the Kellys 
a great bating; but Tom Grogan, Kelly’s cousin, 
a little before we came down, Tm tould, has 
knocked the seven senses out of him, with a 
pelt of a brick-bat in the stomach.” 

Soon .after this, however, the qu.^rrcl uas got 
under; and, in order to prevent any more blood- 
shed that night, m}' iTOthcr .and I got the 
Kellys together, .and brought them as far as 
our re^idence, on their wr.y jioinc. As thev 
went .aloi'.g, th.ey uttered awful \ov.s, and de- 
tcnnin.'ttions of tliC <.lccpe;>: revenge, sue.iring 
Tep'.v.tcdly that they tvouid shoot Cfriino'- frtmi 
Vcltlnd a ii:!ch, if r/Jt in atr. <nher 
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and collecting all his ready cash, emigrated to 
America, where, I liear, he is doing well.” 

God knows,” I replied, I shouIdnT be 
surprised if one -half of the population were 
to follow his example, for the state of society 
here, among the lower orders, is truly deplor- 
able.” Ay, but you are to consider now,” 
he replied, that you have been looking at 
the worst of it. If you pass an unfavourable 
opinion upon our countrj''men when in the 
public-house or the quarrel, you ought to re- 
member what they are under their own roofs, 
and in all the relations of private life.” 

The “Party Fight”, described in the fore- 
going sketch, is unhappily no fiction, and it 
is certain that there are thousands still alive 
who have good reason to remember it. Such a 
fight, or I should rather say battle — for such in 
fact it was — did take place in a state of civil 
society, if I can say so, within the last hnlf- 
century in this countr}\ The preparations for 
it were secretly being made for two or three 
months previous to its occurrence, and how- 
ever it came to light, it so happened that each 
part)' became cognizant of the designs of the 
other. This tremendous conflict, of which I 
was an eye-witness — being then but about 
twelve years of age, — took place in the tovm, 
or rather city, of Cloghcr, in iny native county 
of Tyrone. The reader may form an opinion 
of the biitcrncjs and ferocity \vith which it 
was four lit on Injih sides when he is informed 
that the Orangemen on one side, .?nd the 
Kibbonnw-n on ilic otlicr, had called in .nid 
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and there, under the scorching raj*s of a 
summer sun, and in defiance of spies and 
statutes, carried on the work of instruction. 
From this circumstance the name of Hedge 
School originated ; and, however it may be 
associated with the ludicrous, I maintain that 
it is highly creditable to the character of the 
people, and an encouragement to those who 
wish to see them receive pure and correct edu- 
cational knowledge, A Hedge School, how- 
ever, in its original sense, was but a temporary' 
establishment, being only adopted until such a 
school-house could be erected as was in those 
days deemed sufficient to hold such a number 
of children as were expected, at all hazards, to 
attend it. 

The opinion, I know, which has been long 
entertained of Hedge Schoolmasters was, and 
still is, unfavourable ; but the character of 
these worthy and eccentric persons has been 
misunderstood, for the stigma attached to their 
want of knowledge should have rather been 
applied to their want of morals, because on this 
latter point were they principally indefensible. 
The fact is, that Hedge Schoolmasters were 
a class of men from whom morality was not 
expected by the pcasantr)*; for, strange to say, 
one of their strongest recommendations to the 
good opinion of the people, as far as their 
literary' talents and qualifications were con- 
cerned, was an inordinate love of whisky, and 
if to this could be added .1 slight touch of 
(icranectnenr, the character was complete. 

On once asking an Irish peasant ’.vhy he 
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sent his children to a schoolmaster who was 
notoriously addicted to spirituous liquors, 
rather than to a man of sober habits who 
taught in the same ncighbourliood, 

“Why do I send them to Mat Meegan, is 
it?’^ he replied — “and do you think, sir,^' 
said he, “ that Td send them to that dry- 
headed dunce, Mr. Frazher, with his black 
coat upon him, and his Caroline hat, and him 
wouldn’t take a glass of poteen wanst in seven 
years i Mat, sir, likes it, and teaches the boys 
ten times betthcr whin he’s dhnink nor when 
he’s sober ; and you’ll never find a good tacher, 
sir, but’s fond of it. As for Mat, when he’s 
/irt/f gonty I’d turn him agin the country for 
deepness in laming; for it’s then he rhymes 
it out of him, that it would do one good to 
hear him.” 

“So,” said I, “you think that a love of 
drinking poteen is a sign ot talent in a school- 
master 

“Ay, or in any man else, sir,” he replied. 
“ Look at tradesmen, and ’tis always the 
cleverest that you’ll find fond of the dhrink! 
If you had hard Mat and Frazher, the otlicr 
evening, at it — what a hare Mat made of him ! 
but he was just in proper tune for it, being, at 
the time, purty well I thank you, and did not 
lave him a leg to stand upon. He took him 
in Euclid’s Ailments and Logicals, and proved 
in Frazher’s teeth that the candlestick before 
them was the church steeple, and Frazher him- 
self the parson ; and so sign was on it, the 
other couldn’t disprove it, but had to give in.” 
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then/’ I obser/cd, is the most 
lesrned man on this .walk/’ 

‘‘Why, thin, I doubt that same, sir,” re- 
plied he, ‘^for all he’s so great in the books; 
for, you sec, while they were ding dust at it, 
who comes in but mad Delany, and he attacked 
Mat, and, in less than no time, rubbed the 
con sate out of him^ as dane as he did out of 
Frazher.” 

“ WTio is Delany ?” I enquired* 

“He was the makings of a priest, sir, and 
was in Ma^mooth a couple of years, but he 
took in the knowledge so fast, that, bedad ! he 
got crcchcd zvid hmh? — for a dimccy you sec, 
never cracks wid it, in regard of the thickness 
of the skull : no doubt but he’s too many for 
Mat, and cm go far beyant him in the books ; 
but then, like Ma% he’s still brightest whin he 
has a sup in his head.” 

These arc prejudices which the Irish pea- 
santry have long entertained concerning the 
character of Hedge Schoolmasters ; but, grant- 
ing them to be unfounded, as they generally 
arc, yet it is an indisputable fact that Hedge 
Sdioolmastcrs were as superior in literal*}' 
I:nowlc/gc and acquirements to the class of men 
who arc nov.‘ engaged in the general education 
of the people, as they were beneath theut in 
moral and religious character. Tlic former 
part of this a>>crtinn will, I am aware, appear 
rath.cr ^rarr'inc to many. Hut it is true; and 
great cau-c '’ h.;/ the character of Sodziv 
i' in many instance^, 

’■y ilr: pe.'>;de prucard - from a conviction on 
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their parts that they arc, and must be, in- 
capable, from the slender portion of learning 
they have received, of giving their children a 
sound and practical education. 

But that we may put this subject in a clearer, 
light, we will give a sketch of the course of 
instruction which was deemed necessary for 
a Hedge Schoolmaster, and let it be contrasted 
with that which halls to the lot of those engaged 
in the conducting of schools patronized by the 
Education Societies of the present day. 

When a poor man, about twenty ' or thirty 
years ago, understood from the schoolmaster 
vvlio educated his sons, that any of them was 
particularly ^‘cutc at his lamin’,’^ the ambition 
of the parent usually directed itself to one of 
three objects — lie would either make him a 
priest, a clerk, or a schoolmaster. The deter- 
mination once fixed, the boy was set apart 
from every kind of labour, that he might be 
at liberty to bestow his undivided time and 
talents to the object set before him. His 
parents strained everj^ nerve to furnish him 
with the nccessarj^ books, and always took care 
that his appearance and dress should be more 
decent than those of any other member of the 
family. If the church were in prospect, he 
was distinguished, after he had been two or 
three years at his Latin, by the appellation of 
*‘thc young priest”, an cpitJict to hirn of the 
greatest pride and honour ; but if destined 
only to wield the ferula, his importance in the 
family, and the narrow circle of his friends, 
was by no means so great. If, however, the. 
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goal of his future ambition as a schoolmaster 
was humbler, that of his literary career was 
considerably . extended. He usually remained 
at the next school in the vicinity until he sup- 
posed that he had completely drained the 
master of all his knowledge. This circum- 
stance was generally discovered in the follow- 
ing manner: — As soon as he judged himself 
a match for his teacher, and possessed sufficient 
confidence in his own powers, he penned him 
a formal challenge to meet him in literary 
contest, either in his own school, before com- 
petent witnesses, or at the chapel green, on 
the Sabbath day, before the arrival of the priest, 
or probably after it — for the priest himself was 
sometimes the moderator and judge upon these 
occasions. This challenge was generally couched 
in rhyme, and either sent by the hands of a 
common friend, or posted upon the chapel 
door. 

These contests, as the reader perceives, were 
always public, and were witnessed by the pca- 
santr}' with intense interest. If the master 
sustained a defeat, it was not so much attri- 
buted to his want of learning, as to the over- 
whelming talent of his opponent ; nor was the 
success of the student generally followed by 
the expulsion of the master — for this v/as but 
the first of a scries of challenges which the 
former proposed to undertake, cre he eventually 
settled himself in the exercise of his profession. 

I remember being present at one of them, 
anvi a ludittous cxiubition it was. I'hc parish 
priest, a rcd-Gced, joc:n,;r little man, was prcvi- 
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dent ; nnd Jiis cumte, ti sc)jolar of .six feet tu’o 
inches in height, and a schoolmaster from the 
next parish, were judges* I will only touch 
upon two circumstances in their conduct, 
w))jch evinced a close, instinctive knowledge 
of human nature in the combatants. The 
master would not condescend to argue off his 
throne — a piece of policy to which, in my 
opinion, he owed his victor)’ (for he won) ; 
whereas the pupil insisted that he should meet 
him on equal ground, face to face, in the lower 
end of the room. It was evident that the 
latter could not divest himself of his boyish 
terror so long as the other sat, as it were, in 
the plenitude of his former authority, contract- 
ing his brows with habitual sternness, thunder- 
ing out his arguments with a most menacing 
and stentorian voice, while he thumped his 
desk with his shut fist, or struck it mth his 
great ruler at the end of each argument, in 
a manner that made the youngster put his 
hands behind him several times, to be certain 
that that portion of his dress which is rmmen- 
imiabk was tight upon him. 

If in these encounters the young candidate 
for the honours of the literary sceptre was not 
victorious, he again resumed his studies, under 
his old preceptor, with renewed vigour and 
becoming humility ; but if he put the school- 
master down, his next object was to seek out 
some other teacher, whose celebrity was un- 
clouded, within his own range. With him he 
had a fresh encounter, and its result wzs 
similar to what I have already related. If 
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victorious, he sought out another and more 
learned opponent ; ' and if defeated, he became 
the pupil of his conqueror — going night about, 
during his sojourn at the school, with the 
neighbouring farmers’ sons, whom he assisted 
in their studies, as a compensation for his 
support. He was called, during these pere- 
grinations, the Poor SckolaVy a character which 
secured him the esteem and hospitable atten- 
tion of the peasantr}^ who never fail in respect 
to anyone characterized by a zeal for learning 
and knowledge. 

In this manner he proceeded, a literary 
knight errant, filled with a chivalrous love of 
letters, which would have done honour to the 
most learned peripatetic of them all ; enlarging 
his own powers, and making fresh acquisitions 
of knowledge as he went along. His contests, 
his defeats, and his triumphs, of course, were 
frequent ; and his habits of thinking and 
reasoning must have been considerably im- 
proved, his acquaintance with classical and 
mathematical authors rendered more intimate, 
and his powers of illustration and comparison 
more clear and happy. After three or four 
years spent in this manner, he usually returned 
to his native place, sent another challenge to 
the schoolmaster, in the capacity of a candidate 
for his situation, and, if successful, drove him 
out of the district, and established himself in 
his situation. The vanquished master sou:>ht 
a new district, sent a new challenge* in his 
turn. > ^me other teacher, and UNuallv put 
hiiii to r.i.'ht w; the rmnner. T'hc 
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of defeat or victor}^, according to their appli- 
cation, were called sacking and boding. 

There was a great argument entirely, sir/’ 
said a peasant once, when speaking of these 
contests; *‘’twas at the chapel on Sunday week, 
bctune young Tom Brady, that was a poor 
scholar in Munsther, and Mr. Hartfgan, the 
schoolmaster,” 

“And who was victorious?” I enquired. 

’ “Why, sir, and maybe Twas young Bradj' 
that didn’t sack him clanc before the priest and 
all, and went nigh to bog the priest himself 
in Greek, His reverence was only two words 
beyant him; but he sacked the masther any- 
how, and showed him in the Grammatical and 
Dixonary where he was wrong.” 

• “And what is Brady’s object in lifer” I 
asked. “ What does he intend to do ?” 

“Intend to do, is it? I’m tould nothing 
less nor going into Thrinity College in Dublin, 
and expects to bate them all there, out and out: 
he’s first to make something they call a seizure; 
and, afther making that good, he’s to be a 
counsellor. So, sir, you see what it is to resave 
good schoolin’, and to have the lamin’; but, 
indeed, it’s Brady that’s the great head-piece 
entirely.” 

Unquestionably, many who received instruc- 
tion in this manner have distinguished them- 
selves in the Dublin Universitj’: and I have no 
hesitation in saying that young men educated in 
Irish Hedge Schools, as they were called, have 
proved themselves to be better classical scholars 
and mathematicians, generally speakings than 
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any proportionate number of those educated in 
our first-rate academies. The Munster masters 
have long been, and still are, particularly cele- 
brated for making excellent classical and mathe- 
matical scholars. 

That a great deal of ludicrous pedantr}’ gen- 
erally accompanied this knowledge is not at all 
surprising when we consider the rank these 
worthy teachers held in life, and the stretch 
of inflation at which their pride was kept by 
the profound reverence excited by their learn- 
ing among the people. It is equally true that 
each of them had a stock of crembos readv for 
accidental encounter, which would have puzzled 
Euclid or Sir Isaac Nemon himself ; but even 
these trained their minds to habits of acuteness 
and investigation. When a schoolmaster of 
this class iiad established himself .as a good 
mathematician, the predominant enjoyment of 
his heart and life was to write the epithet Phl!^ 
after his name; -and this, whatever docu- 
ment he subscribed, was never omitted. If he 
witnessed a will, it was Timothy Fagan, Philo- 
math ; if he put his name to a promissory* note, 
it was Tim. Fagan, Philomath ; if he addressed 
a lovc-Icttcr to his sweetheart, it was still 
^Fimothy Fagan — or whatever the name might 
be, — Philomath ; and this was always written 
in legible and distinct copyhand, sufncicntly 
large to attract the obsen ation of the reader. 

It v.M< also u ual for a man v.ho had been 
a pre-eminent and extraordinary sclmlar to 
fuve the epitb,c: Grjat prc.^.icd to hi> name. 

1 rv:ncmb;:r one of de-vripti^-r!, uhu wab 
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called the Gnef O^Iinrr.^ pr.r excclltKcr, In the 
latter years of his life he gave up teaching, and 
led a circulating life, going round from school 
to school, and remaining a week or a month 
alternately among liis brethren. His visits 
were considered an honour, and raised consider- 
ably the literary character of those with whom 
he resided ; for he spoke of dunces with the 
most dignified contempt, and the general im- 
pression was, that he would scorn even to 
avail himself of their hospitality. Like most 
of his brethren, he could not live without 
the and his custom was to drink a pint 

of it in its native purity before tie entered into 
any literary contest, or made aiyv displaj’ of his 
learning at wakes or other Irish festivities ; and 
most certainly, however blamable the practice, 
and injurious to health and morals, it threw 
out his talents and his powers in a most sur- 
prising manner. 

It was highly amusing to observe the pecu- 
liarity which the consciousness of superior 
knowledge impressed upon the conversation 
and personal appearance of this decaying race. 
Wliatever might have been the original confor- 
mation of their physical structure, it was sure, 
by the force of acquired habit, to transform itself 
into a stiff, erect, consequential, and unbending 
manner, ludicrously characteristic of an inflated 
sense of their extraordinarj^ knowledge, and a 
proud and commiserating contempt of the dark 
ignorance by which, in despite of their own 
light, they were surrounded. Tlicir conversa- 
tion, like their o\yn crambos^ was dark and 
129 
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thiy r ihc nio:'l ron:vcrr:u : ,it* tn 

rvMV.l cir inLUiiciiotu i;ci:!icr \\v»s 

cxj\v;cJ Iruin so the innilicrcnrc 

of ihc inor.il ciL'mcicr v..is no h^T lo ihcir 
bUCC c^s. 

'rhr villnpc of I'lndrunore \v,ns sitnntcd at 
tl:c fun: of n loop preen hill, the outline of 
which formcvl a low arch, as ti rose to tlic eve 
afLiins: the Ijorir.on, 'This hill was studded 
with clunu\- of heeches, and sometimes enclosed 

A 

ns a meadow. !n the month of July, when 
the prass on it was loop, many an hour have I 
spent in solitary enjoyment, watching the wavy 
motion produced upon its pliant surlacc l>y the 
sunny winds, or die flight of the cloud-shadows, 
like gigantic phantoms, ns they swept rapidly 
over it, whilst die murmur of the rocking trees, 
and the glancing of dieir bright leaves in the 
sun, produced n heartfelt pleasure, the very 
memory of wliich rises in my imagination like 
some fading recollection of a brighter world. 

At the fool of diis liill ran n clear, deep- 
banked river, bounded on one side by a slip 
of rich, level meadow, and on tlic other by 
a hind of common for the village geese, whose 
white feathers, during the summer season, lay 
scattered over its green surface. It was also 
the playground for the boys of the village 
school ; for there ran that part of the river 
which, with very' correct judgment, the urchins 
had selected as their bathing-place, A little 
slope, or watering-ground, in the bank brought 
them to the edge of the stream, where the 
bottom fell away into the fearful depths of the 
131 
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whirlpool, under the hanging oak on the other 
bank. Well do I remember the first time I 
ventured to swim across it, and even yet do 
I see, in imagination, the two bunches of water- 
flagons on which the inexperienced swimmers 
trusted themselves in the water. 

About nvo hundred yards above this, the 
borcen^ which led from the village to the main 
road, crossed the river, by one pf those old 
narrow bridges whose arches rise like round 
ditches across the road — an almost impassable 
barrier to horse and car. On passing the 
bridge, in a northern direction, you found a 
range of low thatched houses on each side of 
the road : and if one o’clock, the hour of 
dinner, drew near, you might obscn^c columns 
of blue smoke curling up from a row of chim- 
neys, some made of wicker creels plastered 
over with a rich coat of mud ; some of old, 
narrow, bottomless tubs ; and others, with a 
greater appearance of taste, ornamented with 
thick, circular ropes of straw, sewed together, 
like bees’ skeps, with the peel of a brier; and 
many having nothing but the open vent above. 
Bur the smoke by no means escaped by its 
legitimate aperture, for you might observe little 
clouds of it bursting out of the doors and 
windows ; the panes of the latter, being mostly 
stopped at other times with old hats and rags, 
were now left entirely open for the purpose of 
giving it a free escape. 

Before the doors, on right and left, was a 
series of dunglulls, each with its concomitant 
sink of green, rotten u atcr; aiul if it happened 
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ihnl n stout-looking v/oman, with watcr}^ eyes, 
and a yellow cap hung loosely upon licr matted 
locks, came, with a chubby urchin on one arm, 
and a pot of dirty water in her hand, its un- 
ceremonious ejection in the aforesaid sink 
would be apt to send you up the village with 
your finger and thumb (for wJiat purpose you 
would yourself perfectly understand) closely, 
but not knowingly, applied to your nostrils. 
But, independently of this, you would be apt 
to have other reasons for giving your horse, 
whose lieels arc by this time surrounded by 
a dozen of barking curs, and the same number 
of shouting urchins, a pretty sharp touch of 
the spurs, as well as for complaining bitterly 
of the odour of the atmosphere. It is no 
landscape without figures ; and you might 
notice, if you arc, as I suppose you to be, 
a man of obscr\'ation, in everj^ sink as you pass 
along, a “slip of a pig”, stretched in the 
middle of the mud, the ver}’ beau ideal of 
luxury, giving occasionally a long, luxuriant 
grunt, highly expressive of his enjoyment ; or, 
perhaps, an old farrower, lying in indolent 
repose, with half a dozen young ones jostling 
each other for their draught, and punching her 
belly with their little snouts, reckless of the 
fumes they arc creating ; whilst the loud crow 
of the cock, as he confidently flaps his wings on 
his own dunghill, gives the warning note for 
tlie hour of dinner. 

As you advance, you will also perceive several 
faces thrust out of the doors, and rather than 
miss a sight of you, a grotesque visage peeping by 
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a short cut through the panclcss winclou’S — or 
a tattered female flying to snatch up her urchin 
that has been tumbling itself, heels up, in the 
dust of the road, lest “the gintlcman^s horse 
might ride over it”; and if you happen to look 
behind, you may observ^c n shaggy-headed 
youth in tattered frieze, with one hand llirust 
indolently in his breast, standing at t])c door 
in conversation wdth the inmates, a l)raad grin 
of sarcastic ridicule on liis face, in the act of 
breaking a joke or two upon yourself, nr your 
horse; or, perhaps, your jaw may be saluted 
with a lump of clay, just hard enough not to 
fall asunder as it flies, cast by some ragged 
gorsoon from behind a hedge, v/ho squats him- 
self in a ridge of corn to avoid detection. 

Seated upon a hob at the door, you may 
obscn'c a toil-worn man, \vithout coat or 
waistcoat ; his red, muscular, sunburnt shoulder 
peering through the remnant of a shirt, mend- 
ing his shoes with a piece of ttvisted flax, called 
a Zwg//, or, perhaps, sewing tv/o foot I c:.'; s?o'k- 
ings (cr to his coat, as a sub.,t/turc 

for sleeves. 

In the gardens, v/hich arc usually fringed 
with nettles, you will see a solitarj* labourer, 
v/orking with that crrc!c-;ne‘^ and apatl;)' th^t 
characterize:- an Irishman v/hen he . f.r 

Isrnirg upon ht^ 'p:Ce to after 

vnu, and r!ad of rnr ezeu'-e to i'iie. 


Tr.e 


te I 
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ornamental thatching and well-glazed windows; 
adjoining to which is a hay-yard, with five or 
six large stacks of corn, well-trimmed and 
roped, and a fine, yellow, weather-beaten old 
hay-nck, 'half cut — not taking into account 
twelve or thirteen circular strata of stones, that 
mark out the -foundations on which others had 
been raised. Neither is the rich smell of oaten 
or wheatcn bread, which the goodwife is bak- 
ing on the griddle, unpleasant to your nostrils; 
^ V bubbling of a large pot, in 

which you niight see, should you chance to 
enter, a prodigious square of fat, yellow, and 
almost transparent bacon tumbling about, 
c an unpleasant object; truly, as it hangs 
over a. large fire, witli well-swept hearthstone. 
It IS in good keeping with the white settle and 
chairs, and the dresser with noggins, wooden 
trenchers, and pewter, dishes, perfectly clean, 
polished as a French courtier, 
s you leave the village, you have, to the 
^ of the hill whicli I have already de- 

scribed, and to the right a level expanse of fertile 
country, bounded by a good view of respectable 
mountains, peering decently into the sky ; and 
m a me that forms an acute angle from the 
point of the road where you ride, is a delightful 
c}, m the bottom of which shines a pretty 
bttlc beyond, on the slope of a 
6 I^Cn nib rises a splendid house, surrounded 
3 park, WcIl-woodcd and stocked with deer, 
y ou Jiavc now topped the little hill above the 
'nitige, and a straight line of level road, a mile 
goes forward to a countr)' town, which 
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lies immediately behind that white church, with 
its spire cutting into the sky, before you. You 
descend on the other side, and, having advanced 
a few perches, look to the left, where you sec 
a long, thatched chapel, only distinguished 
from a dwelling-house by its want of chimneys, 
and a small stone cross that stands on the top 
of the eastern gable ; behind it is a graveyard ; 
and beside it a snug public-house, well white- 
washed ; then, to the right, you observe a door 
apparently in the side of a clay bank, which 
rises considerably above the pavement of the 
road. What ! you ask yoursdf, can this be a 
human habitation ? — but ere you have time to 
answer the question, a confused buzz of voices 
from within reaches your ear, and the appear- 
ance of a little “gorsoon”, with a red, closc- 
cropped head and Milesian face, having in his 
hand a short, white stick, or the thigh-bone of 
a horse, which you at once recognize as the 
pass'’ of a village school, gives you the full 
information. He has an ink-hom, covered with 
leather, dangling at the button-hole (for he has 
long since played away the buttons) of his frieze 
jacket — his mouth is circumscribed with a 
streak of ink — his pen is stuck knowingly 
behind his car — his shins arc dotted over 
v/ith f. re- blisters, black, reJ, and blue— on each 
heel a i::bc — his “ leather crackers ”, 
breeches, shrunk up upon him, and only reach- 
ing as far down as the caps of his knccs- 
Having spied ton, he places his hand over his 
brows, to throw back the dazzling liglit of the 
sun, and peers at you from under it, till he 
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breaks out into a laugh, exclaiming, half to 
himself, half to you : 

** You a gintlcman ! — no, nor one of your 
breed never was, you procthorin^ thief, you !” 

You arc now immediately opposite the door 
of the scminnr)% when half a dozen of those 
seated next it notice you. 

*‘Oh, sir, heroes a gintlcman on a horse! — 
masthcr, sir, hcrc^s a gintlcman on a horse, wid 
boots and spurs on him, that’s looking in at us.” 

Silence 1 ” exclaims the master ; ** back 
from the door; boys, rehearse; ever)" one of 
you rehearse, I say, you Boeotians, till the 
gintlcman goes past!” 

I want to go out, if you plasc, sir.” 

^*No, you don’t, Phclim.” 

I do, indeed, sir.” 

‘^What! — is it afthcr conthradictin’ me 
you’d be! Don’t you see the ‘porter’s’ out, 
and you can’t go.” 

“Well, ’tis Mat Meehan has it, sir: and 
he’s out this half-hour, sir; I can’t st«ay in, 
sir— iphflF— iphfff!” 

“ You want to be idling your time looking 
at the gintlcman, Phclim.” 

“No, indeed, sir — iphfff!” 

“ Phclim, I know you of ould — go to your 
sate. I tell you, Phclim, you were born for 
the encouragement of the hemp manufacture, 
and you’ll die promoting it.” 

In the meantime, the master puts his head 
out of the door, his body stooped to a “half 
bend ” — a phrase, and the exact cun"c which it 
forms, I leave for the present to your own 
( n 215 ) 137 L 
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sagacity — and sur\*eys you until you pass. 
That is an Irish Hedge School, and the person- 
age who follows you with his eye, a Hedge 
Schoolmaster. His name is Matthew Kavan- 
agh ; and as you seem to consider his literary 
establishment rather a curiosity in its kind, I 
will, if you be disposed to hear it, give you the 
histon' of him and his establishment, beginning 
in the first place, with 


THE ABDUCTION OF MAT 
KA\^ANAGH 

THE HEDGE SCHOOU.IASTER 

For about three years before the period of 
which I write, the village of Findramorc, and 
the parish in which it lay, were without a 
teacher. MaFs predecessor was a James Gar- 
raghty, a lame young man, the son of a vridow, 
whose husband lost his life in attempting to 
extinguish Ct fire that broke out in the dwelling- 
house of Squire Johnston, a neighbouring 
magistrate. The son w*as a boy at the time 
of this disaster, and the squire, as some com- 
pensation for the JOSS of his father''s life in his 
service, had him educated a: his own expense; 
that is to say, he ga *c the master who taught 
in the village orders to educate him gratuitously, 
on the condition of bving horse-whipped out of 
the parish if he ^efu^cd. As soon as he con- 
‘iidcred himseif to teach, he opened 

a school in the ilir.ge on his own account. 
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where he taught until his death, which hap- 
pened in less than a year after the commence- 
ment of his little seminar)'. The children 
usually assembled in his mother’s cabin ; but 
as she did not long sundve the son, this, 
which was at best a very miserable residence, 
soon tottered to the ground. The roof and 
thatch were burnt for firing, the mud gables 
fell in, and were overgrown with grass, nettles, 
and docks; and nothing remained but a foot or 
two of the little clay side-walls, which presented, 
when associated with the calamitous fate of their 
inoffensive inmates, rather a touching image of 
ruin upon a small scale. 

Garrnghty had been attentive to his little 
pupils, and his Instructions were sufficient to 
give them a relish for education' — a circum- 
stance which did not escape the observation 
of their parents, who duly appreciated it. His 
death, however, deprived them of this advan- 
tage ; and as schoolmasters, under the old 
system, were always at a premium, it so hap- 
pened that, for three years afterwards, not one 
of that class presented himself to their accept- 
ance. Many a trial had been made, and many 
a sly offer held out, as a lure to the neighbour- 
ing teachers, but they did not take ; for although 
the country was densely inhabited, yet it was 
remarked that no schoolmaster ever ihruv ’’ in 
the neighbourhood of Findramorc. The place, 
in fact, had got a bad name. Garraghty died, 
it was thought, of poverty, a disease to which 
the Findramorc schoolmasters had been always 
known to be subject. His predecessor, too, 
X39 
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difficult point, and required great dexterity of 
management, to enable them to devise any 
effectual remedy for the evil which they felt. 
There were present, at this council, Tim Dolan^ 
the senior of the village, and his three sons, 
Jem Coogan, Brian Murphy, Paddy Ddany, 
Owen Roe O’Neil, Jack Tra)'iior,‘ and Andy 
Connell, mth five or six others, whom it is not 
necessary to enumerate. . 

' “ Bring us in a quart, Bamy,” said Dolan to 
Brady, whom on this occasion we must desig- 
nate as the host ; and let it be rale hathen.” 

** What do you mane, Tim ? ” replied the host. 

I mane,” continued Dolan, stuff that was 
never christened, man alive.” 

*‘Thin Pll bring you the same that Father 
Maguire got last night on his way home, afther 
anointin’ ould Katty Dufft*,” replied Brady. 

sure, whatever I might be afther gmn’ 
to strangers, Tim, Fd be long sorry to give 
yox/j‘ anything but the right sort.” 

That’s a gay man, Bamy,” said Traynor, 
^^but off wid you like a shot, and let us get 
it under our tooth first, an’ then we’II tell you 
more about it. — A big rogue is the same Bamy,” 
he added, after Brady had gone to bring in the 
poteen, “ an’ never sells a dhrop that’s not one 
whisky and five wathers.” 

“ But he couldn’t expose it on you. Jack,” 
observed Connell; “you’re too ould a hand 
about the />of for tliat. Wam’t you in the 
mountains last week?” 

“ Ay : but the curse of Cromwell upon the 
thief of a gauger, Simpson — himself and a pack 
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o’ redcoats surrounded us when we war begln- 
nin’ to douhky and the purtiest runnti^ that ever 
you seen was lost ; for you see, before you 
could • cross yourself, we had the bottoms 
knocked clanc out of the vessels ; so that the 
villains didn’t get a hole in our coats, as they 
thought they would.” 

tell you,” obser\^ed O’Neil, ^'there’s a 
bad pill somewhere about us.” 

“Ay, is there, Owen,” replied Traynor; 
“ and what is more, I don’t think he’s a 
hundhre miles from the place where we’re 
siltin’ in.” 

“ Faith, maybe so, Jack,” returned the other. 

“I’d never give in to that,” said Murphy. 
“ ’Tis Bamy Brady that would never turn 
informer — the same thing isn’t in him, nor 
in any of his breed ; there’s not a man in the 
parish I’d thrust sooner.” 

“I’d jist thrust him,” replied Traynor, “as 
far as I could throw a cow by the tail. Arrah, 
what’s the rason that the gauger never looks 
next or near his place, an’ it’s w'cll known that 
he sells poteen widout a license, though he goes 
past his door wnnst a week ?” 

“What the h is keepin* him at all?” 

enquired one of Dolan’s sons. 

“Look at him,” said Traynor, “cornin’ in 
out of the garden ; how much afeard he is I 
keepin’ the whisky in a phaiie ridge — an’ I’d 
kiss the book that he brought that bottle out 
in his pocket, instead of diggin’ it up out o’ the 
garden.” 

W'hatcvcr Brady’s usual habits of this feat 
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his poteen might have been, that which he now 
placed before them was good. . He laid the 
bottle on a little ded table with cross legs, and 
along with it a small drinking-glass fixed in 
a- bit of flat circular wood, as a substitute for 
the original bottom, which had been broken. 
They now entered upon the point in question, 
without further delay. . ‘ 

'^Come, Tim/^ said Coogan, you’re the 
ouldest man, and must spake first.” 

:'‘‘Throth, man,” replied Dolan, ^^beggin’ 
your pardon, FU dhrink first — healths apiece,’ 
your sowl ; success, boys — gloiy’' to ourselves, 
and confusion to the Scanlan boys, any way.” 

'^And maybe,” obsen^ed Connell, *^’tis we 
that didn’t lick them well in the last fair — 
they’re not able to meet the Findramore birds 
even on their o^vn walk.” 

‘'Well, boys,” said Delany, “about the 
masther? Our childher will grow up like 
huUockecns mdout knowing a hap’orth ; and 
laming, you see, is a burdyen that’s asy 
carried.” 

“Ay,” obsenxd O’Neil, “as Solvester 
Maguire, the poet, used to say : 

* Labour for lamin* before you ^row ould. 

For lamin’ is better nor riches or gould j 
Riches an’ gould the)' may mnquish away. 

But lamin’ alone it will never decay.’ ” 

“ Success, Owen ! Why, you might put dou*n 
the pot and warm an air to it,” said Murphy. 

“Well, boys, are we all safe?” asked 
Trajmor. 

M3 
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Safe ! . said old . Dolan: Arrah/ what 

are you talkin’, about? Sure ’tisn’t of that 
same spalpeen of a .gauger that we’d be 
afraid ! ’ ■ 

During this obser\"ation, young Dolan 
pressed Traynor’s foot under the table, and 
they both went out for about five minutes. 

“ Father/’ said the son, when he and 
Tray nor re-entered the room, ‘^you’re a~ 
wanting home.” 

‘‘Who wants me, Larrj-, awck?” says the 
father. 

The son immediately whispered him for 
a moment, when the old man instantly rose, 
got his hat, and after drinking another bumper 
of the poteen, departed. 

“’Twas hardly worth while,” said Dclany; 
“ the ould fellow is mettle to the back-bonc, 
an’ would never show the garran-bane at any 
rate, even if he knew all about it.” 

“ Bad end to the syllabic Td let the same 
ould cock hear,” said the son ; “ the divil 
thrust any man that didn’t r.ciich the farmer for 
it, though he is my father; but now, boys, 
that the coast’s dear, and all’s safe — where 
will wc get a schoolmaster? Mat Knvanagh 
won’t budge from the Scanlan boys, even if 
we war to put our hands undher his feet : and 
small blame to him — sure, you would not 
expect him to go against his own friends ?” 

“ Faith, the gorsoons is in a bad state,” said 
Murphy; but, boys, where tvill wc get a man 
that's upl Why, I know ’tis betther to have 
anybody nor be without one; but wc might 
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kill two birds wid one stone — if we could get 
a masther that would carry ‘Articles’, an’ swear 
in the- boys, from time to time— an’ between 
ourselves, if there’s any danger of the hemp, we 
may as well lay it upon strange shoulders.”’ 

^^Ay, but since Corrigan - swung for the 
Aagint,” replied Delany, “ they’re a little 
modest in havin’ act or part wid us; but the 
best plan is to get an advartisement wrote out, 
an’ have it posted on the chapel -door.” 

This hint was debated \vith much earnest- 
ness ; but as they were really anxious to have 
a master — in the ’first place, for the simple 
-purpose of educating their children ; and in 
the next, for filling the situation of director 
and regulator of their illegal Ribbon meetings 
— they determined on penning an advertise- 
ment, according to the suggestion > of Delany. 
After drinking another bottle, and -amusing 
themselves with some further chat, one of 
the Dolans undertook to draw up the adver- 
tisement, which ran as follows : — 

“ ADVARTAAISEMENT 

NOTES TO SCHOOLMASTHERS, AND TO ALL 
OTHERS WHOM' IT MAY COS’SARN 

“ WANTED, 

“For the nabourhood and the ■ vircinity of 
the Townland of Findramorc, in the Parish 
of Aughindrum, in the Barony of Lisna- 
moghr}^, County of Sligo, Province of Con- 
naught, Ireland. 
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‘‘ TO SCHOOLMASTERS ‘ ’ 

, “Take Notes — ^That any Schoolmaster who 
understands Spellin’ grama tically — Rea din’ and 
Writin’, in the raal way, accordin’ to the Dix- 
onaiy — Arithmatick, that is to say, the five 
common rules, namely, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division — and addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, of 
Dives’s denominations. Also reduction up 
and doum — cross multiplication of coin — the 
Rule of Three Dircck — the Rule of Three in 
verse — the double Rule of Three — Frackshins 
taught according to the vulgar and decimatin’ 
method ; and must be well practised to tachc 
the Findramorc boys how to manage the 
Scuffle, 

“ N.B. He must be well grounded in that, 
Practis, Discount, and Rcbat'ni*, N.B. Must 
be well grounded in that also. 

“Tret and Tare — Fellowship — Allegation — 
Barther — Rates per Scent — inthcrest — Ex- 
change — Prophet in Loss — the Square Root — 
the Kibe Root — Hippothenusc — Arithmatical 
and Jommctrical Purgation — Compound In- 
thcrest — Loggerheadism — Questions for Exer- 
cise, and the Conendix to Algibbra. He must 
also know Jommithr)' accordin’ to Grunthcr’s 
scale — the Castigation of the Klipsticks — Sur- 
veying, and the use of the Jacob-staff. 

“N.B. Would get a good dale of Sur\-cyin’ to 
do in the vircinity of I'indramorc, particularly 
in Cc^-ccre tine. If he know tlic use of the 
globe, it would be an accusation. He must 
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also understand tlic Three Sets of Book-keeping, 
by single and double entrj^, particularly Loftus 
& Company of Paris, their Account of Cash 
and Company. And above all things, he must 
know Jiow to tache the of Mass in LattUy 

and be able to read Doctor Gallaher’s Irish 
Sarmints, and explain KolumkilPs and Paster- 
ini’s Prophecies. 

N.B, If he understands Ctidgelfcncin\ it 
would be an accusation also— but mustn’t tache, 
us wid a staff that bends in the middle, bekase 
it breaks one’s head across the guard. Any 
schoolmaster capacious and collificd to instruct 
in the abovc-mintioned , branches,- would get 
a good school in the townland Findramore and 
its vircinity, be well fed, an’* get the hoith o’' 
good livin’ among the farmers, an’- would be 
ped — 

..“For Book-keepin’, the three sets, a ginny 
and half . ' • , 

For Gommctliry, &c., half a ^nny a quarther, 
Arithmatic, aight and ihrec-hapuns. 

^5 Readin’, Writin’, &c., six Hogs. 

Given under our hands ^ this o^jth day of June^ 
18004.. 

Larry Dolan, 

. “ Dick Dolan, his X mark. 

Jem Coogan, his X mark.' 

Brine- Murphev, 

’ Paddy Delany, his X mark: 

‘"Jack Traynor, 
“Andy Connell, 
“Owen Roe O’Neil, his X mark. 
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N.B. By making airly aj>p Ft cation to any of the 
undher-mintioncJy he ^cill hear of further partickkrs ; 
and if they find that he will shoot thena, he 
may expect the best o’ thratement, an’ be well 
fed among the farmers. 

N.B. Would get also a good 'Night-school 
among the \drcinity.” 

Hanng penned the above advertisement, it 
was carefully posted early the next morning on 
the chapel doors, with an expectation on the 
part of the patrons that it tvould not be wholly 
fruitless. The next week, however, passed 
without an application — the second also — and 
the third produced the same result ; nor was 
there the slightest prospect of a schoolmaster 
being blown by any wind to the lovers of learn- 
ing at Findramorc. In the meantime, the 
Ballyscanlan boys took care to keep up the 
ill-natured prejudice which had been circu- 
lated concerning the fatality that uniformly 
attended such schoolmasters as settled there; 
and when this came to the cars of the Findra- 
more folk, it was once more resolved that the 
advertisement should be again put up, with 
a clause containing an explanation on that 
point. The clause ran as follows : — 

N.B. The tv/o last masthers that was 
hanged out of Findramorc, that is, Mickey 
Corrigan, who was hanged for killing the 
Aagcnt, and Jem Garraghty, that died of a 
declension — Jem died in qucnscqucncc of ill- 
health, auwl Mickey was hanged contrary to 
his own wishes : so that it wasn’t either of 
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their faults — as witness our 'hands this 207th 
of July. 

‘‘Dick: -Dolan, - his X mark;” 

. .This explanation, however, was as , fruitless 
as the original , advertisement ; .and week* after 
week passed -over without an offer,, from’ a 
single candidate. The “vircinity” of Findra-: 
more and its “ nabourhood ’’ seemed . devoted 
to ignorance; and nothing remained, • except 
another effort at procuring a master by some 

more ingenious contrivance. 

. Debate after debate was consequently held 
in Barney Brady’s ; and, until a fresh sugges- 
tion was made by Delany, the prospect seemed 
as bad as ever. Delany, at -length, fell upon 
a new plan ; and it must be confessed that 
it was marked in a peculiar manner by a spirit 
of; great originality and- enterprise, it being 
nothing less than , a proposal to carry oft, by 
force or stratagem, Mat Kavanagh, who ,was 
at.: that time fixed in the throne of literature 
among the Ballyscanlan boys, quite unconscious 
of the honourable translation to the' neighbour- 
hood of Findramore which was intended for 
him. The project, when broached, was cer- 
tainly a startling one, and drove most of them 
to a pause, before they were sufficiently col- 
lected to give an opinion on its merits. 

“ Nothin’, boys, is asier,” said, Delany. 
“There’s to be a patthern in Ballymagowan, 
on next Sathurday an’ that’s jist half-way 
betune ourselves and the ’Scanlan boys. Let 
us musther, an’ go there, anyhow. Wc can 
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to cut the knot of the cravat by which he was 
held. The others, however, interfered, and 
prevented further mischief. 

Brady,” said Traynor, “youHl rue this 
night, if ever a man did, you treacherous in- 
formin’ Tnllain. What an honest spy we have 
among us ! — and a short coorse to you ! ” 

O, hould yer tongue, Traynor!” replied ^ 
Brady; I believe it’s best known wh6 is both 
the spy and the informer. The divil a pint of 
poteen ever you’ll run in this parish, until you 
clear yourself of bringing the gauger on the 
Traceys, bekasc they tuck Mick M*Kew, in 
preference to yourself, to run it for them.” 

Traynor made another attempt to strike him, 
but was prevented. The rest now interfered ; 
and, in the course of an hour or so, an adjust- 
ment took place. 

Brady took up the tongs, and swore by 
that blessed iron ” that he neither heard, nor 
intended to hear, anything they said ; and this 
exculpation was followed by a fresh bottle at 
his own expense. 

‘‘You omadhawn,” said he to Tra}mor, “I 
was only puttin’ up a dozen o’ bottles into the 
tatch of the house, when you thought I was 
listenin’ and, as a proof of the truth of this, 
he brought them out, and showed them some 
bottles of poteen, neatly covered up under the 
thatch. 

Before their separation they finally planned the 
abduction of Kavanagh from the Patron, on the 
Saturday following, and after drinking another 
round went home to their respective dwellings. 
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In this speculation, however, they experi- 
enced a fresh disappointment; for, ere Satur- 
day arrived, whether in consequence of secret 
intimation of their intention from Brady, or 
some friend, or in compliance with the offer 
of a better situation, the fact Avas, that Mat 
Kavanagh had remoA^ed to another school, 
distant about eighteen miles from Findramore. 
But they were not to be outdone ; a new plan 
was laid, and in the course of the next week 
a dozen of the most enterprising and intrepid 
of the ** bo}"s ”, mounted each upon a good 
horse, Avent to Mat’s new residence for the 
express purpose of securing him. 

Perhaps our readers may scarcely belieA'c 
that a loA^e of learning Avas so strong among 
the inhabitants of Findramore as to occasion 
their taking such remarkable steps for establish- 
ing a schoolmaster among them ; but the 
country Avas densely inhabited, the rising popu- 
lation exceedingly numerous, and the outer}' 
for a schoolmaster amongst the parents of the 
children loud and importunate. 

The fact, therefore, \A'as, that a very strong 
motiA'e stimulated the inhabitants of Findra- 
more in their efforts to procure a master. The 
old and middle-aged heads of families Avere 
actuated by a simple Avish, inseparable from 
Irishmen, to haA^e their children educated ; and 
the young men, by a determination to haA'e 
a properly qualified person to conduct their 
Night Schools, and improve them in reading, 
AATUing, and arithmetic. The circumstance I 
am now relating is one Avhich actually took 
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place ; and any man acquainted wth the 
remote parts of Ireland may have often seen 
bloody and obstinate quarrels among the pea- 
santry, in \nndicating a priorit}' of claim to the 
local residence of a schoolmaster among them. 
I could, mthin my own experience, relate two 
or three instances of this nature. 

It was one Saturday night, in the latter end 
of the month of May, that a dozen Findramore 
‘^boys”, as they were called, set out upon this 
most singular of all literal*}’ speculations, re- 
solved, at whatever risk, to secure the person 
and effect the permanent bodil}^ presence 
among them of the Redoubtable Mat Kavan- 
agh. Each man was mounted on a horse, and 
one of them brought a spare steed for the 
accommodation of the schoolmaster. The 
caparison of this horse was somewhat remark- 
able : it consisted of a wooden straddle, such 
as is used by the pcasanti*}' for carr}’ing ^vickcr 
panniers or creels, which arc hung upon two 
wooden pins, that stand up out of its sides. 
Underneath was a straw mat, to prevent the 
horse’s back from being stripped by it. On 
one side of this hung a large creel, and on the 
other a strong sack, tied round a stone merely 
of sufficient weight to balance the empty creel. 
The night was warm and clear, the moon and 
stars all threw their mellow light from a serene, 
unclouded sky, and the repose of nature in the 
short nights of this delightful season resembles 
that of a young virgin of sixteen — still, light, 
and glowing. Their way, for the most part of 
their journey, lay through a solitar}* mountain- 
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rond ; nnd, ns they did not nndcrtnkc the 
enurprisc without n good slock of poteen, 
their Ught-henrted songs and choruses nwokc 
tile echoes that slept in the mountain glens 
ns they went along. The adventure, it is true, 
had as mucli of frolic as of seriousness in it ; 
and merely as llic means of a day’s fun for the 
boys, it was the more eagerly entered into. 

It was about midnight when they left home, 
and as they did not wish to arrive at the vil- 
lage to which they were bound until the morn- 
ing should be rather advanced, the journey was 
as slowly performed as possible. Every remark- 
able object on the way was noticed, and its 
histor)', if any particular association was con- 
nected with it, minutely detailed, whenever it 
happened to be known. When the sun rose, 
many beautiful green spots and hawthorn 
valleys excited, even from these unpolished and 
illiterate peasants, warm bursts of admiration 
at their fragrance and beauty. In some places 
the dark flower)" licaih clothed the mountains 
to the tops, from which the gray mists, lit by 
a flood of light, and breaking into masses before 
the morning breeze, began to descend into the 
va11c)"s beneath them; whilst the voice of the 
grouse, the bleating of sheep and lambs, the 
pcc-wcct of the wheeling lapwing, and the 
song of the lark, threw life and animation over 
the previous stillness of tlie country. Some- 
times a shallow river would cross the road, 
winding off* into a valley that was overhung 
on one side by rugged precipices clothed with 
luxuriant heath and wild ash, whilst on the 
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Other it was skirted by, a long sweep of green- 
sward, skimmed by the twittering swallow, 
over which lay scaUered numbers of sheep, 
cows, brood marcs, and colts — many of them 
rising and stretching thernsclves, ere they 
resumed their pasture, leaving the, spots on 
which they lay of a deeper green. Occasion- 
ally, too, a sly -looking fox might be seen 
lurking about a solitarj^ lamb, or brushing over 
the hills with a fat goose upon his back, re- 
treating to his den among the inaccessible 
rocks, after having plundered some unsuspect- 
ing firmer. 

As they advanced into the skirts of the cul- 
tivated country, they met many other beautiful 
spots of secnerj' among the upland, consider- 
able portions of which, particularly in long, 
sloping valleys that faced the morning sun, 
were covered with hazel and brushwood, where 
the unceasing and simple notes of the cuckoo 
were incessantly plied, mingled with the more 
mellow and varied notes of the thrush and 
blackbird. Sometimes the bright summer 
waterfall seemed, in the rays of the sun, like 
a column of light, and the springs that issued 
from the sides of the more distant and lofty 
mountains shone with a steady, dazzling bright- 
ness, on which the eye could scarcely rest. 
The morning, indeed, was beautiful, the fields 
in bloom, and everything cheerful. As the 
sun rose in the heavens, nature began gradually 
to awaken into life and happiness; nor was the 
natural grandeur of a Sabbath summer morning 
among these piles of magnificent mountains, 
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nor its heartfelt, but more artificial beauty in 
the cultivated countr}’, lost, even upon the un-* 
philosophical boys ” of Findramore : so true 
is it that such exquisite appearances of nature 
will force enjoyment upon the most unculti- 
vated heart. 

When they had arrived udthin two miles of 
the little town in which Mat Kavanagh was 
fixed, they turned off into a deep glen, a little 
to the left; and, after ha'idng seated themselves 
under a white-thorn which grew on the banks 
of a rivulet, they began to devise the best 
immediate measures to be taken. 

Boys,” said Tim Dolan, “ how will we 
manage now with this thief of a schoolmaster, 
at all f Come, Jack Trajmor, you that’s up to 
still-house work — escapin’ and carr}dn’ atvay 
stills from gaugers, the bloody villains! out 
wid yer spake^ till we hear your opinion,” 

Do ye think, boys,” said Andy Connell, 
** that we could flatter him to come by fair 
manes?” 

“ Flatther him!” said Trajmor; “and, by 
my sowl, if we fiatther him at all, it must be 
by the hair of the head. No, no; let us bring 
him first whether he vAW or not, an’ ax his 
consent afthem^ards !” 

“I’ll tell you what it is, boys,” continued 
Connell, “ Fll hould a wager, if you lave him 
to me, m bring him wid his o;to consint,” 

“ No, nor sorra that you’ll do, nor could 
do,” replied Tra}mor; “ for, along wid evety- 
thing else, he thinks he’s not jist doated on by 
the Findramore people, being one of the Bally- 
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scanlan tribe. — No, no ; let two of us go to 
his place, and purtind that we have other 
business in the fair of Clansallagh on Monday 
next, and ax him in to dhrink, for he’ll not 
refuse that, anyhow; then, .when he’s half- 
tipsy, ax him to convoy us this far ; we’ll 
then meet you here, an’ tell him some palaver 
or other — sit down again where we are now, 
and; afther making him dead dhrunk, hoise a 
big stone in . the creel, and Mat in the sack, 
on the other side, wid his head out, and off 
wid him ; and he will know neither act nor 
part about it till we’re at Findramore.” 

Having approved of this project, they pulled 
out each a substantial complement of stout 
oaten bread, which served, along with the 
whisky, for breakfast. The two persons 
pitched on for decoying Mat were Dolan and 
Traynor, who accordingly set out, full of glee 
at the singularity and drolincss of their under- 
taking. It is unnecessary to detail the in- 
genuity with which they went about it, because, 
in consequence of Kavanagh’s love of drink, 
very little ingenuity was nccessar}'. One cir- 
cumstance, however, came to light which gave 
them much encouragement, and that was a 
discover)’ that Mat by no means relished his 
situation. 

In the meantime, those who stayed behind in 
the glen felt their patience begin to flag a 
little, because of the delay made by the others, 
who had promised, if possible, to have the 
schoolmaster in the glen before two o’clock. 
IJut the fact was that Mat, who was far less 
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deficient in hospitality than in learning, brought 
them into his house, and not only treated them 
to plenty of whisky, but made the wife prepare 
a dinner, for which he detained them, swearing 
that except they stopped to partake of it, lie 
would not convoy them to the place appointed. 
Evening was, therefore, tolerabl}^ far advanced, 
when they made their appearance at the glen, 
in a very equivocal state of sobriety — Mat 
being by far the steadiest of the three, but 
still considerably the \vorse for what he had 
taken. He was now welcomed by a general 
huzza; and on his expressing surprise at their 
appearance, they pointed to their horses, telling 
him that they were bound for the fair of Clan- 
sallagh, for the purpose of selling them. This 
was the more probable, as, when a fair occurs 
in Ireland, it is usual for cattle-dealers, particu- 
lar!}" horse-jockeys, to effect sales, and ^^show” 
their horses on the evening before. 

Mat now sat dowm, and was vigorously 
plied with strong poteen — songs were sung, 
stories told, and ever}'- device resorted to that 
w^as calculated to draw out and heighten his 
sense of enjoyment. Nor were their efforts 
without success; for, in the course of a 
short time, Mat was free from all earthly 
care, being incapable of either speaking or 
standing. 

Now, boys,” said Dolan, ** let us do the 
thing clane an’ dacent. Let you, Jem Coogan, 
Brian Murphy, Paddy Delany, and Andy Connell 
go back, and tell the wife and two childher a 
cock-and-a-buU story about Mat — say that he 
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is coming to Findramore for good and all, 
and that’ll ht thruth, you knovr; and that he 
ordhercd yez to bring her and them afther 
him; and vre can come back for the furniture 
to-morrovr.” 

A vrord vras enough — they immediately set 
off; and the others, not vrishing that MaFs 
wife should vritness the mode of his conrey- 
ance, proceeded home, for it vras novr du^L 
The plan succeeded admirably, and in a short 
time the vrife and children, mounted behind 
the ^boys” on the horses, vrere on their tvay 
after them to Findramore, 

The T^dcr is already aware of the plan they 
had adopted for translating Mat: but, as it was 
extremely original, I will explain it somewhat 
more fully. The moment the schoolmaster 
was intoxicated to the necessary point — that is 
is to say, totally helpless and insensible — they 
opened the sack and put him in, heels fore- 
most, tnng it in such a way about his neck 
as might prevent his head from getting into it: 
thus avoiding the danger of suffocation. The 
sack, v;i:h Mat at full length in it, was then 
fixed to the pin of the straddle, so that he was 
in an erect posture during the whole Journey. 
A creel vras then hung at the other side, in 
tvhich v,Tis placed a large stone, of sufficient 
weigh: to preser.'c an ccuiiibrium; and, to pre- 
vent any accident, a droll fellotv sat astride 
behind the straddle^ amusing himself and the 
res: by breaking jokes upon the novelty of 
Mat’s situation. 

** V/e]j, Tvlat, rrj l:u:h::U hovr duv ye like your 
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sitivntion ? I believe, for nil your lamin', the 
Findramorc boys have sr^cked you at last 

exclaimed another, he is sacked at 
last, in spite of his Matthcw-mnticks," 

“An', be my sowks," obsen^ed Traynor, 
“ he’d be a long time goin' up a Mnypowl in 
the state he’s in — his own snail would bate 
him/’ 

“ Yes,” said another; “but he dcsar\^cs credit 
for tra veilin’ from Clansallagh to Findramorc 
widout layin’ a foot to the ground — 

“‘Wan day ^Yid Captain Whisky I wrastlcd a fall, 
But faith I was no match for the captain at all — 
But faith I was no match for the captain at all, 
Though the landlady's measures they were dam- 
nable small. 

Tooral, looral, looral looral lido/ 

Whoo — hurroo! my darlings — success to the 
Findramorc boys ! Hurroo — hurroo — the Fin- 
dramorc boys for ever !” 

“ Boys, did ever ye hear the song Mat made 
on Ned Mullen’s fight wid Jemmy Connor’s 
gander? Well, here is part of it, to the tune of 
Brian O’Lynn ’ — 

“‘As Ned and the gander wor basting each other, 

I hard a loud cry from the gray goose his mother; 

I ran to assist him, wid very great speed, 

But before I arrivt^ the poor gander did bleed. 

““Alas I ’ says the gander, ‘Tm very ill-trated, 

For traichcrous Mullen has me fairly defated ; 
But had you been here for to show me fair play, 
I could leather his puchnn around the lee bray/”* 
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^‘BravOy Mat!” addressing the insensible 
schoolmaster — “success, poet ! Hurroo ibr the 
Findramore bors! the Bridge boys for ever!” 

They then commencccL in a tone of mod: 
gravity, to lecmre him upon his future duties 
—detailing the advantages of his situation, and 
the comforts he vrould enioy among them, — 
although they might as well have addressed 
themselves to the stone on the other side. In 
this manner they got along, amusing them- 
selves at Mat’s expense, and highly elated at 
the success of their undertaking. About three 
o'dock in the morning they reached the top of 
the little hill above the ’village, when, on looking 
bach along the level stretch of road which I 
have already described, they noticed their com- 
panions, with Mat’s wife and children, moving 
briskly after them. A general huzza now took 
place, which, in a few minutes, was anr;vcred 
bv two cr three dozen of the young folks, who 
were assembled in Bamy Brady’s, waiting for 
their arrival. The scene now became quite 
animated — cheer after cheer succeeded — -jokes, 
laughter, and nistic ;vit, pointed by the spirit 
of Brady^s poteen. Sew briskly about. When 
Mat was un sacked, several of them came up, 
and, shaking him cordially by the hand, avei- 
comed him among them. To the kindness of 
this reception, hov/cver. Mat was v/hohy insens- 
ible, having been for the greater pan of the 
journey in a profound sleep. The boys now 
slipned the loop of the sack off the straddle-pin; 
and. carrying Slat into a farmer's house:, they 
deposited him in a settle-bed. where he slept, 
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unconscious of the journey he had perfonned, 
until breakfast-time on the next morning. In 
the meantime, the wife and children were 
taken care of by Mrs. Connell, who provided 
them with a bed and cverj'' other comfort 
which they could require. 

The next morning, when Mat awoke, his 
first call was for a drink. I should have here 
observed that Mrs. Kavanagh had been sent 
for by tlic good woman in whose house Mat 
had slept, that they might all breakfast and 
have a drop togctlier, for they had already 
succeeded in reconciling her to the change. 

Wather ! ” said Mat — a drink of wathcr, 
if it^s to be had for love or money, or I’ll split 
wid druth — I’m all in a state of conflagration ; 
and my head — by the sowl of Newton, the in- 
ventor of fluxions, but my head is a complete 
illucidation of the centrifugal motion, so it is. 
Tundher-an’-turf! is there no wathcr to be 
had! Nancy, I say, for God’s sake, quicken 
yourself wid the liydraulics, or the best ma- 
thematician in Ireland’s gone to the abode of 
Euclid and Pythagoras, tliat first invented the 
multiplication table.” 

On cooling his burning blood with the 
hydraulics ”, he again lay down with the 
intention of composing himself for another 
sleep ; but his eye having noticed the novelty 
of his situation, he once more called Nancy. 

“ Nancy, avourncen,” he enquired, ‘‘ will 
you be afther resolving me one single proposi- 
tion — Where am I at tlic present spnking? Is 
it in the ^itninar^ at home, Nancy?” 
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. Nancy, in the meantime, had been desired 
to answer in the affirmative, hoping that if his 
mind was made easy on that point, he might 
refresh himself by another hour or two^s sleep, 
as he appeared to be not at all free from the 
effects of his previous intoxication. 

‘‘Why, Mat, jewel, where else would you 
be, a lannah, but at home? Sure, isn't here 
Jack, and Biddy, and myself. Mat, agra, along 
wid me. Your head isn't well, but all you 
want is a good rousin' sleep." 

“ Ver)’ well, Nancy; very .well, that's enough 
— quite satisfacthory — qmd erat demonstrandum. 
May all kinds of bad luck rest upon the Fin- 
drnmorc boys, any way ! The unlucky vagabonds 
— I'm the thh'd they’ve done up. Nancj', off 
wid }T, like quicksilver, for the priest." 

“ The priest ! Why, Mat, jewel, what puts 
that in your head ? Sure, there's nothing wrong 
wid ye, only the sup o' drink you tuck ycsthcr- 
day." 

“ Go, woman," said Mat ; “ did you ever 
know me to make a wrong calculation ? I tell 
}'ou I’m non compos mentis from head to heel. 
Head! by my sowl, Nancy, it’ll soon be a 
caput mortuum wid me — I’m far gone in a dis* 
ease they call an opthical delusion — the devil 
a thing less it is — me bein' in my own place, 
an' to think I’m lyin’ in a settle bed; that 
tJicrc is a large dresser, covered wid pewter 
dishes and plates; and, to crown all, the door 
on the wrong side of the house. Off wid ye, 
an’ icll his reverence that I w.mt to be an- 
nointed, an to die in pace and charity wid all 
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men. May the most especial kind of bad luck 
light down upon you, Findramore, and all that’s 
in you, both man and baste — you have given me 
my gruel along wid the rest; but, thank God, 
you won’t Jiang me, anyhow ! OfF, Nancy, 
for the priest, till I die like a Christhan, in pace 
and forgiveness wid the world ; — all kinds of 
hard fortune to them ! Make haste, woman, 
if you expect me to die like a Christhan. If 
they had let me alone till I’d publish to the 
world my Treatise upon Conic Sections — but 
to be cut off on my march to fame ! another 
draught of the hydraulics, Nancy, an’ then for 
the priest — But see, bring Father Connell, 
the curate, for he understands something about 
Matthew-maticks; an’ never heed Fatlicr Roger, 
for divil a thing he knows about them, not even 
the difference between a right line and a curve 
— in the page of histhory, to his everlasting 
disgrace, be the same recorded ! ” 

Mat,” replied Nancy, scarcely preserving 
her gravity, keep yourself from talkin’, an’ 
fall asleep, then you’ll be well enough.” 

Is there e’er a sup at all in the house ?” said 
Mat; if there is, let me get it; for there’s an 
ould proverb, though it’s a most unmathemati- 
cal axiom as ever was invinted — ‘ try a hair of 
the same dog that bit you’; give me a glass, 
Nancy, an’ you can go for Father Connell afthcr. 
Oh, by the sowl of Isaac, that invented fluxions, 
what’s this for?” 

A general burst of laughter followed this 
demand and ejaculation ; and Mat sat up once 
more in the settle, and examined the place 
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ward, many others had been engaged all the 
morning cutting rushes ; and the scratvs vrerc 
no sooner laid on than half a dozen thatchers 
mounted the roof, and Jong before the evening 
vras closed, a school-house, capable of holding 
near tvro hundred children, v/as hnished- But 
among the peasantry no netv house is e^'er put 
up vnthout a hearth-v/anning, and a dance. 
Accordingly the day Soor vras pared — a fiddler 
procured — Bamy Brady and his stoch of poteen 
sent for ; the young 'ivomcn of the village and 
surrounding neighbourhood attended in their 
best finerj'; dandng commenced — and it was 
four o’dod: the next morning when the merry- 
makers departed, leaving Mat a new home and 
a hard Soor, ready for the reception of his 
scholars. 

Business now commenced. At nine o’dock 
the next day .Mat’s furnirure was settled in a 
small cabin, given to him at a cheap rate b}' 
one of the neighbouring farmers; for, tvhilst 
the school-house tvas being built, r.vo men, 
vdth horses and cars, had gone to Gansallagh, 
accompanied by Nancy, and removed the fur- 
niture, such as it was, to their new residence. 
Nor was Mat, upon thiC whole, displeased a: 
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Htcniry labours; and what was equally flatter- 
ing, there was a certainty of his having a 
numerous and well-attended school, in a neigh- 
bourhood with w'hose inhabitants he w^as ac- 
quainted. 

Honest, kind-hearted Paddy ! — pity that you 
should ever fed distress or hunger! — ^pity that 
you should be compelled to seek, in another 
land, the hard-earned pittance by which you 
keep the humble cabin over the head of your 
chaste wfe and naked children! Aids! w^hat 
noble materials for composing a national char- 
acter of w^hich humanity might be justly proud 
do the low*er orders of the Irish possess, if 
raised and cultivated b}' an enlightened edu- 
cation ! Pardon me, gentle reader, for this 
momentary ebullition; I grant I am a little 
dark now, I assure you, how’ever, the tear of 
enthusiastic admiration is warm on my eye- 
lids, when I remember the flitches of bacon, 
the sacks of potatoes, the bags of meal, the 
misccu:ns of butter, and the dishes of ^gs — not 
omitting crate after crate of turf, which came 
in such rapid succession to Mat Kavanagh 
during the first w'cek on w'hich he opened his 
school. Ay, and many a bottle of stout poteen, 
when 

• “The eye of the gauger saw’ it not*’, 

was, with a sly, good-humoured wink, handed 
over to Mat, or Nanq*, no matter which, from 
under the comfortable drab jock, with velvet- 
covered collar, erect about the honest, ruddy face 
of a WMrm, smiling farmer; or even the tattered 
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together. This is surrounded by a circle of 
urchins, sitting on the bare earth, stones, and- 
hassocks, and exhibiting a series of speckled, 
shins, all radiating towards the fire, like sau- 
sages on a Pchni dish. There they are — 
wedged as close as they can sit; one with half 
a thigh off his breeches — another u*ith half an 
arm off his tattered coat — a third without 
breeches at all, wearing, as a substitute, a 
piece of his mother’s old petticoat, pinned 
about his loins — a fourth, no coat — a fifth, 
with a cap on him, because he has got a 
scald, from having sat under the juice of 
fresh hung bacon — a sixth with a black eye — 
a seventh, two rags about his heels to keep 
his kibes clean — an eighth crj’ing to get home 
because he has got a headache, though it may 
be as well to hint that there is a drag-hunt to 
start from beside his father’s in the course of 
the day. In this ring, wfith his legs stretched 
in a most lordly manner, sits, upon a deal chair. 
Mat himself, with his hat on, basking in the 
enjoyment of unlimited authority. His dress 
consists of a black coat, considerably in want of 
repair, transferred to his shoulders through the 
means of a cloihcs-broker in the count}*-town; a 
white cravat, round a large stuffing, having that 
part which comes in contact with the chin some- 
what streaked with brown — a black waistcoat, 
with one or two “tooth-an’-egg” metal buttons 
sewed on where the original had fallen off — 
black corduroy Inexpressibles, tw'ice-dycd, and 
shcep’s-gray stockings. In his hand is a large, 
broad ruler, the emblem of his power, the 
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he whose bottle breaks first, of course, loses. 
Behind the master is a third set playing heads 
and points ” — a game of pins. Some are more 
industriously employed in writing their copies, 
which they perform seated on the ground, with 
their paper on a copy-board — a piece of planed 
deal, the size of the copy, an appendage now 
nearly exploded — their cheek-bones laid within 
half an inch of the left side of the copy, and 
the eye set to guide the motion of the hand 
across, and to regulate the straightness of the 
lines and the forms of the letters. Others, 
again, of the more grown boys, are working 
their sums with becoming industry. In a dark 
corner are a pair of urchins thumping each 
other, their eyes steadily fixed on the master, 
lest he might happen to glance in that direc- 
tion. Near the master himself are the larger 
boys, from twenty-two to fifteen — shaggy- 
headed slips, with loose-breasted shirts lying 
open about their bare chests ; ragged colts, 
with w'hitc, dr}% bristling beards upon them, 
that never knew a razor; strong stockings on 
their legs ; hca^y brogues, with broad, nail- 
paved soles ; and breeches open at the knees. 
Nor is the establishment without a competent 
number of females. These were, for the most 
part, the daughters of wealthy farmers, who 
considered it necessary to their respectability 
that they should not be altogether illiterate; 
such a circumstance being a considerable draw- 
back, in the opinion of an admirer, from the 
character of a young woman for whom he was 
about to propose — -a drawback, too, which was 
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why, ’tis only one long one broke in the middle; 
but you must make it up to-morrow, Jack; how 
is your mother’s tooth? — did she get it pulled 
out yet?” 

«No, sir.” 

Well, tell her to come to me, an’ I’ll write 
a charm for it, tliat’ll cure her. — What kept 
you till now, Paddy Magouran?” 

Couldn’t come any sooner, sir.” 

You couldn’t, sir — and why, sir, couldn’t 
you come any sooner, sir?” — 

See, sir, what Andy Nowlan done to my 
copy.” — (Buz, buz, buz.) — 

‘‘ Silence ! I’ll massacree yez, if yez don’t 
make less noise.” — (Buz, buz, buz.) 

I was down with Mrs. Kavanagh, sir.” 

** You were, Paddy — an’ Paddy, TTia bouchaly 
what war you doing there, Paddy?” — 

Masthcr, sir, spake to Jem Kenny here; 
he made my nose bleed.” — 

«Eh, Paddy?” 

“ I was bringin’ her a byin’ hen, sir, that 
my mother promised her at mass on Sunday 
last.” 

“ Ah, Paddy, you’re a g.-ime bird yourself, wid 
your lavin’ hens; you’re as full o’ mischief as 
an egg’s full o’ mate — {pnines — ha, ha, ha, ha!) — 
Silence, boys! — what arc you laughin’ at ? — 
ha, ha, ha! — Paddy, can you spell Ncbachod- 
nazure for me ?” 

No. sir.” 

** No, nor a better scholar. Paddy, could not 
do that, nj but 77/ spell it for you. 

Silence, bo}S“whibt, all of yez, till 1 spell 
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Ncbnchodnnzurc for Pnddy Mngounin. Listen; 
nnd you yourself, Pnddy, arc one of the letthers: 

A turf and a clod spells Ncbachod — 

A knife and a mzurc, spells Ncbacho<lnazurc — 
Three pair of boots and five pair of shoes — 
Spells Nebachodnazure, the king of the Jews/ 


Now, Paddy, lliat’s spelling Nebachodnazurc 
by the science of Ventilation; but you’ll never 
go that deep, Paddy/’ — 

“ I want to go out, if you plasc, sir/’ 

Is that the way you ax me, you vagabonc?” 
I want to go out, sir,” — (pulling down the 
fore-lock), 

“Yes, that’s something dacenter; by the 
sow] of Newton, that invinted fluxions, if ever 
you forget to make a bow again, I’ll flog the 
cnthrlls out of you — wait till the pass comes 
in/’ 


Then comes the spelling lesson. 

Come, boys, stand up to the spelling 
lesson,” 

Micky,” says one urchin, ^^show me your 
book, til] I look at my word. Pm fifteenth.” 
‘‘Wait till I see my own,” 

“Why do you crush for?” 

“That’s my place,” 

“No, it’s not.” 

“ Sir, spake to I’ll tell the masthcr,” 

“What’s the matthcr there?” 

“ Sir, he won’t let me into my place.” 

“ I’m before you.” 
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I say, I am.” * 

You lie, pug-face: ha! I called you pug- 
face, tell now if you dare.” 

Well, boys, down -with your pins in the 
book: who’s king?” ^ 

I am, sir.” 

Who’s queen?” 

Me, sir.” 

Who’s prince?” 

I am prince, sir.” 

Tag-rag and bob-tail, fall into your places.” 

I’ve no pin, sir.” 

^^Well, do^^'n with you to the tail — now, 
boys.” 

Having gone through the spelling task, it was 
Mat’s custom to give out six har'd words selected 
according to his judgment — as a final test ; but 
he did not always confine himself to that. 
Sometimes he would put a number of syllables 
arbitrarily together, forming a most heterogene- 
ous combination of articulate sounds. 

Now, boys, here’s a deep word, that’ll thrj' 
yez ; come, Larry, spell mc-mo-man-dran-san~ii- 
Ji-cnn-du-ban-dan-ii-al-i-ty^ or vits-an-ihro-po-mor- 
pki-ta-ni-a-nus-mi-ca-ri-a-tion ; — that’s too hard 
for you, is it r Well, then, spell phthisic. Oh, 
that’s physic your spellin’. Now, Larr}', do 
you know the difference between physic and 
phthisic ?” 

‘‘No, sir.” 

“Well, I’ll expound it: phthisic, you see, 
manes — whisht, boys; will yez hould ycr 
tongues there — phthisic, Lariy, signifies — 
that is, phthisic — mind, it’s not physic I’m 
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at all/ says I; ‘bad manners to the tastci as 
you may sec, if you’ve your eyesight.’ ‘ I 
think,’ says he, ‘you’ll be apt to dU in your 
breeches;’ and set spurs to a fine saddlc-rharc 
he rid — faith, he did so — thought me so cute — 
{pmfics — ha, ha, ha!).' Whisht, boys, whisht; 
isn’t it a terrible thing that I can’t tell ycz a 
joke, but you split your sides laughing at it — 
(ha, ha, ha!) — don’t laugh so loud Barney 
Casey.” — (ha, ha, ha !) 

Bnmcy — “ I want to go out, if you plnse, sir.” 

“ Go, avick ; you’ll be a good scholar yet, 
Barney. Faith, Barney knows whin to laugh, 
anyhow.” 

“Well, Larry, you can’t spell Ephabridotas? 
— thin, here’s a short weeshy one, and whoever 
spells it will get the pins ; — spell a red rogue 
wid three letters. You, Mick}''? Dan? Jack? 
Natty? Alick? Andy? Pother? Jim? Tim? 
Pat ? Rody ? You ? you ? )’ou ? Now, boys, 
I’ll hould ye that my little Andy here, that’s 
only beginning the Raiioml Spelling Booky bates 
you all. Come here, Andy, alanna: now, 
boys, if he bates you, you must all bring him 
a little tntsenun of butter between two kale 
blades, in the mornin’, for himself; l\crc, Andy 
avourncen, spell red rogue wid three Ictthcrs.” 

yjttdy — M-a-t — Mat.” 

^‘No, no, avick, that’s myself, Andy; it’s 
red rogue, Andy — hem ! — F — 

“ F-o-x — fox.” 

“That’s a man, Andy. Now, boys, mind 
what you owe Andy in the mornin’, plasc God, 
won’t ycz?” 
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Vcs sir/' Yc.s sir/^ Vc?, sir.'' I 
vAW, <?r.” ‘‘And I will, “And so will 

I, hir/* ccc, &c,, 6cc. 

I know not whether the Commissioners of 
Eduaiiion found the monitorinl system of in- 
struction in such of the old hedge schools ns 
mnint.iincd nn obstinate resistance to the inno- 
vations of modern plans* That Bell and 
Lancaster deserve much credit for •'Applying 
and extending the principle (speaking without 
any reference to its merits) I do not hesitate to 
grant; but it is unquestionably true that the 
principle \vas reduced to practice in Irish hedge 
schools long before either of these worthy 
gentlemen were in existence. I do not, 
indeed, at present remember whether or not 
they claim it as a discover}', or simply as an 
adaptation of a practice which experience, in 
accidental eases, had found useful, and which 
they considered capable of more extensive 
benefit. I remember many instances, how- 
ever, in which it was applied — and applied, 
in my opinion, though not as a permanent 
system, yet more judiciously than it is at 
present. I think it a mistake to suppose that 
silence, among a number of children in school, 
is conducive to the improvement cither of 
health or intellect. That the chest and the 
lungs arc benefited by giving full play to the 
voice, I think will not be disputed ; and that 
a child is capable of more intense stud}’’ and 
abstraction in the din of a schoolroom than in 
partial silence (if I maybe permitted the word) 
is a fact which I think any rational observ^ation 
( n ei5 ) 185 O 
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would establish. There is something cheering 
and cheerful in the noise of friendly voices 
about us — it is a restraint taken off the mind, 
and it will run the lighter for it — it produces 
more excitement, and puts the intellect in a 
better frame for study. The obligation to 
silence, though it may give the master more 
ease, imposes a new moral duty upon the child, 
the sense of which must necessarily weaken his 
application. Let the boy speak aloud, if he 
pleases — that is, to a certain pitch ; let his 
blood circulate ; let the natural secretions take 
place, and the physical effluvia be thrown off 
by a free exercise of voice and limbs : but do 
not keep him dumb and motionless as a statue 
— his blood and his intellect both in a state of 
stagnation, and his spirit below zero. Do not 
send him in quest of knowledge alone, but let 
him have cheerful companionship on his way; 
for, depend upon it that the man who expects 
too much cither in discipline or morals from a 
boy, is not, in my opinion, acquainted with 
human nature. If an urchin titter at his own 
joke, or that of another — if he give him a jag 
of a pin under the desk, imagine not that it 
will do him an injur}*, whatever phrenologists 
may say concerning the organ of destructive- 
ness. It is an exercise to the mind, and he 
will return to his business with greater vigour 
and effect. Children arc not men, nor influ- 
enced by the same motives — they do not 
reflect, because their capacity for reflection is 
imperfect ; so is their reason ; whereas, on the 
contr.ary, thetr faculties for education (excepting 
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iiulfiTPcnt, which 5trcngthcn5 my argument) arc 
in grrjtcr vigour in youth than in manhood, 
'rhe general neglect of this distinction is, I am 
convinced, a stumMing-Mock in the way of 
youthful instruction, though it charactcrir.es all 
our modem system.^^. We should never forget 
that they arc children ; nor should we hind 
them hy a system whose standard is taken from 
the maturity of human intellect. We may 
hend our reason to theirs, but we cannot 
elevate their capacity to our own. We may 
produce an external appearance, sufiicicntly 
salisfactor)' to ourselves ; but, in the mean- 
time, it is probable that the child may be 
growing in h/pocrisy, and settling down into 
the habitual practice of a fictitious character. 

But another and more serious objection may 
be urged against the present strictness of 
scholastic discipline — which is, that it deprives 
the boy of a sense of free and independent 
agcnc}*, I speak this with limitations, for a 
master should be a monarch in his school, but 
by no means a tyrant; and decidedly the verj" 
worst species of tyranny is that which stretches 
the young mind upon the bed of too rigorous a 
discipline — like the despot who exacted from 
his subjects so many barrels of perspiration 
whenever there came a long and severe frost. 
Do not familiarise the mind when young to the 
toleration of slaver}*, lest it prove afterwards in- 
capable of recognizing and relishing the prin- 
ciple of an honest and mctnly independence. I 
have knoum many children on whom a rigour 
of discipline, affecting the mind only (for severe 
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corporal punishment is noir almost exploded), 
impressed a degree of timidity almost border- 
ing on pusillanimity. Away, then, with the 
specious and long - winded arguments of a 
false and mistaken philosophy. A child will 
he a child, and a boy a boy, to the conclusion 
of the chapter. Beil or Lancaster would not 
relish the pap or caudle -cup three times a 
day ; neither would an in&nt on the breast feel 
comfortable after a gorge of ox beef. Let them, 
therefore, put a little of the mother’s milk of 
human kindness and consideration into their 
strait-laced systems. 

A hedge schoolmaster vras the general scribe 
of the parish, to whom all who wranted letters 
or petitions written uniformly applied — and 
these were glorious opportunities for the pom- 
pous display of pedantr}* : the remuneration 
usually consisted of a botde of whisky. 

A poor woman, for instance, informs Mat 
that she wishes to have a letter written to her 
son, who is a soldier abroad. 

An’ how long is he gone* ma’am 
Och, thin, masthcr, he’s from me goin’ an 
fifteen year; an’ a comrade of his was spakin’ 
to Jim Dw} cr, an' says his ridgiment’s lyin’ in 
the Island of Buianages, somewhere in the back 
pans of Africa.’' 

** An' is it a letthcr or petition you'd be 
afther ha’ihn' me to indite for you, ma’am?’' 

‘‘ Och, a letther, sir — a Ictthcr, masthcr; an’ 
may the Ivord grant you all kinds of luck, good, 
bed, an' -ndifTeren:, both to you an’ yours; an’ 
well it’s known, by the same token, that ifs 
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yourself has the nice hand at the pen entirely, 
an' can indite a Ictther or petition, that the 
priest o' the parish mightn't be ashamed to 
own to it." 

“Why, thin, 'tis I that 'ud scorn to deterio- 
rate upon the superiminence of my own 
execution at inditin' wid a pen in my hand : 
but would you feel a delectability in my super- 
scriptionizin' the epistolary’ correspondency, 
ma'am, that I'm about to adopt?" 

“Eagh? och, what am I sayin' ! — Sir — 
masther — Sir ? — the noise of the crathurs, you 
see, is got into my ears ; and, besides. I’m a bit 
bothered on both sides of my head, ever since I 
had that weary rmV." 

“ Silence, boys ; bad manners to yez, mil ye 
be asy, you Lilliputian Bceotians — by my s — 
hem — upon my credit, if I go down to that 
comer, I'll castigate yez in dozens: I can't 
spake to this dacent woman, with your in- 
superable turbulentiality." 

“Ah, avourneen, masther, but the lamin's a 
fine thing, anyhow; an' maybe 'tis yourself that 
hasn't the tongue in your head, an' can spake 
the tall, high-flown English ; a wurrah, but 
your tongue hangs well, anyhow — the Lord 
increase it ! " 

“ Lanty Cassidy, are you gettin' on md yer 
Stereometry ? festina^ mi disdpurt ; vocaho Home- 
rumy mox 'aique mox. You see, ma'am, I must 
tachc thim to spake an' effectuate a translation 
of the lamed languages sometimes." 

“ Arrah, masther dear, how did you get it all 
into your head, at all at all ?" 

iBg 
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Silence, boys — face — ^contlcuere omnes inicr.- 
iique ora ienebant? Silence, I say agin/’ 

You conid slip over, maybe, to Doran^s, 
masther, do yon seef You’d do it betther 
there. I’ll engage ; sure an^ you’d want a 
dhrop to steady your hand, anyhow.” 

^^Now, boys, I am goin’ to indite a small 
taste of literal correspondency over at the 
public-house here ; you Itierati “udll hear the 
lessons for me, boys, till afther I’m back agin ; 
but mind, boys, ebsenie domino^ sirepuuni servl — 
meditate on the philosophy of that ; and, Mick 
Mahon, take your slate and put dotra all the 
names ; and, upon my sou — hem — credit. I’ll 
castigate any boy guilty of mistj manners on my 
rctrogradation thither; — ergo momentote, cave 
ne it tubes mandetaque frangasT 

“ Blood alive, masther, but that’s great 
spakin’ — begar, a judge couldn’t come up to 
you ; but in throth, sir, I’d be long sany' to 
throublc you ; only he’s away fifteen year, and 
I wouldn’t thrust it to another; and the corplar 
that commands the ridgment would regard your 
hand-v.Titc and your inditin’.” 

‘‘ Don’t, ma’am, pladc the smallest taste of 
apologv.” 

- Eigh r” 

I’m happy tnat I can sarvo you, ma’am/’ 
'^Musha, long life to you, masther, for that 
same, anyhow — but it’s yourself that’s deep in 
the lamin’ and the langridges ; the Lord incrasc 
ycr knowledge — sure, an wc all want his Here- 
in’, you know.'' 
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THE REIURN 

Well, boys, yc’vc been at it — heroes 
swelled faces and bloody noses. What 
blackened your eye, Callaghan ? You’re a 
puny prime ministhcr, ye boxing blackguard, 
you : I left you to keep pace among these 
factions, and youVe kicked up a purty dust. 
What blackened your eve — eh?” 

rll tell you, sir, whin I come in, if you 
plase.” 

Ho, you vagabones, this is the ould work 
of the faction between the Bradys and the 
Callaghans — bastin’ one another; but, by my 
sow], ni baste you all through other. You 
don’t want to go out, Callaghan. You had fine 
work here since; there’s a dead silence now; 
but rU pay you presently. Here, Duggan, go 
out wid Callaghan, and see that you bring him 
back in less than no time. It’s not enough for 
your fathers and brothers to be at it, who have 
a rigif to fight, but you must battle betunc you 
— have your field days itself!” 

{D:/ggjn rr funis) — Hoo — hoo — sir, my 
nose. Oh, murdher sksery^ m)’ nose is broked ! ” 

“ Blow your nose, you spalpeen }tdu — ^ vhere’s 
Callaghan ?” 

Oh, sir, bad luck to him even* day he rises 
out of his bed ; he got a stone in his fist, too, 
that he hot me a pelt on the nose wid, and then 
made off home.” 

*‘Home, is id? Start, boys, — chase him, 

lie into him — asy, curse yez, take time gettin’ 
out : that’s it — keep to him — don’t u'ait for 
191 
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me; take care, you little spalpeens, or youMl 
brake pour bones, so you will : blow the dust 
off this road, I can^t see my way in it !” 

Oh ! murdher, Jem, agra, my knee’s out o’ 
joint. 

My elbow’s smashed, Paddy. Bad luck to 
him — the de\dl fly away wid him — oh ! ha ! 
ha I — oh! ha! ha! — murdher — hard fortune 
to me, but little Mickej" Geery fell, an’ 
thrippcd the masther, an’ himselFs disabled 
now — his black breeches split too — look at 
him feelin’ them — oh ! oh ! ha ! ha ! — by tare- 
an’-ont}', Callaghan wU be murdhered, if they 
cotch him.” 

This was a specimen of scholastic civilization 
which Ireland only could furnish ; nothing, in- 
deed, could be more perfectly ludicrous than 
such a chase ; and such scenes v/crc by no 
means uncommon in hedge schools, for, wher- 
ever scT'crc punishment tvas dreaded — and, in 
truth, most of the hedge masters v/cre unfeeling 
r/rants — the boy, if sufficiently grov.m to make 
a good race, usually broke away, and fled home 
at the top of his speed. The pack then v/crc 
usually led on by the master, v/ho mostly 
headed them himself, all in full cry, exhibiting 
such a scene as should be vdtncssed in order to 
be enjoyed. The neighbours — men, v/omcn, 
and children — ran out to be spectators ; the 
labourers suspended thdr work to enjoy ir, 
assembling on such eminences as commanded 
a full vie^v of the pursuit. 

‘‘Bravo, lvo;/s — success, mastlicr; lie into 
him — ^vherc\ your huntin*-hom, Mr. 
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Kavnnagh ?* — he’ll bate ycz, if ye don’t take 
the wind of him. Well done, Callaglian, 
keep up yer heart, ycr sowl, and you’ll do it 
asy — ^you’re gaining on them, ma bouchal — the 
masthcr’s do\vn, you gallows clip, an’ there’s 
none but the scholars afthcr ye — he’s safe.” 

^‘Not he; I’ll hould a naggin, the poor 
scholar has him ; don’t you see, he’s close at 
his heels f” 

DouCy by my song — they’ll never come up 
wid him ; listen to their leather crackers and 
cord-a-roys, as tlieir knees bang agin one 
another. Hark forrit, boys ! hark fbrrit ! 
huzzaw, you thieves, huzzaw!” 

‘‘Your beagles is well winded, Mr. Kavanagh, 
and gives good tongue.” 

“Well, masther, you had your chase for 
nothin’, I see.” 

“ Mr. Kavanagh,” another would observe, 
“I didn’t think you war so stiff in the hams, as 
to let the gorsoon bate you that way — ^your 
wind’s failin’, sir.” 

“The schoolmaster was abroad” then, and 
never was the “ marcli of intellect ” at once so 
rapid and unsuccessful. 

During the summer season it was the usual 
practice for the scholars to transfer their paper, 
slates, and books, to the green which lay im- 
mediately behind the school-house, where they 
stretched themselves on the grass, and resumed 
their business. Mat would bring out his chair, 
and, placing it on the shady side of the hedge, 
sit with his pipe in his mouth, the contented 
lord of his little realm, whilst nearly a hundred 
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and fifh' scholars, of ail sorrs and she?, lar 
scactcrci over the grass, basking under rie 
scorching snn in aB the Itocury of noreltv* 
naiedness, and heedom. The sight ivas 
Criminal and cha-m^,.eriStjC, anc ^ncn as om 
Brougham would have been delighted wim, — 
'*Thc schoolmaster was abroad again/' 

As soon as one o'cioch drew ne^tr, iVIat would 
puli out his -5:rg-dL% holding it against the 
sun, and cedare d:e hour, 

^ Xow, bovs. to rer dinner?, and the rest to 
plar/' 

** Hurroo, darlins. to play — ^the masther says 
it's dinner-time ! — whip-spur-an’-away-gra}' — 
hurrco — whack — ^hurroo I "" 

^ hlasiher^ sir. my Ether bid me ax 
home to yer dinner,'’ 

No, he’ll come to hue — come udd me ii yon 
plise, sir," 

Sir. never heed fzrr : ; my mother, sir, has 
some of what you know — of the ditch I brought 
to Sheneen cn last .-listher, sir," 

This was a subject on ;rh: ch the boys gave 
themselves great liberr/ : an :nn:c::on. even 
when no: accepted, being an indemniw Er the 
day; it was usuahy followed by a battle be- 
tween the claimants, and bloody noses some- 
times ucrc the issue. The master himself, 
aner deciding to go where he was certain cf 
getting the best dinner, gcr.crrdo put an end 
to the cu-rrels by a reprimand, and then gave 
notice to the diszppcinted claimants of the scc- 
cc^'ive dav-i <in i\h:ch he vc'uld attend at their 
rvrprctnc houses. 
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Boys, you all know my maxim ; to go, for 
fear of any jealousies, boys, wherever I get the 
worst dinner; so tell me, now, boys, what yer 
dacent mothers have all got at home for me.” 

“ My mother killed a fat hen yesterday, sir, 
an’ you’ll have a lump of bacon and flat dutch 
along wid it.” 

“We’ll have hung beef and greens, sir.” 

“ We tried the praties this momin’, sir, an’ 
we’ll have new praties, and bread and butther, 
sir.” 

“Well, it’s all good, boys; but rather than 
show favour or affection, do you see, I’ll go wid 
Andy, here, and take share of the lien an’ bacon; 
but, boys, for all that, I’m fonder of the other 
things, you persave ; and as I can’t go wid you. 
Mat, tell your respectable mother that I’ll be 
with her to-morrow ; and wth you, Larrj’, ma 
houchaly the day afther,” 

If a master were a single man, he usually 
“went round” with the scholars each night; 
but there were generally a few comfortable 
farmers, leading men in the parish, at whose 
house he chiefly resided ; and the children of 
these men were treated with the grossest and 
most barefaced partiality. They were altogetJier 
prmleged persons, and had liberty to beat and 
abuse the other children of the school, who 
were certain of being most unmercifully flogged 
if they even dared to prefer a complaint against 
the favourites. Indeed, the instances of atro- 
cious cruelty in hedge schools were almost 
incredible, and such as, in the present en- 
lightened time would not be permitted. As 
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to the state of the poor scholar ”, it exceeded 
belief; for he was friendless and unprotected. 
But though legal prosecutions in those days 
were never resorted to, yet, according to the 
characteristic notions of Irish retributive justice, 
certain cases occurred in which a signal, and 
at times a fatal, vengeance was executed on the 
person of the brutal master. Sometimes the 
brothers and other relatives of the mutilated 
child would come in a body to the school, and 
flog the pedagogue with his own taws until his 
back was lapped in blood. Sometimes they 
would beat him until few symptoms of life 
remained. 

Occasionally he would get a nocturnal notice 
to quit the parish in a given time, under a 
penalty which seldom pro\'ed a dead letter in 
case of non-compliance. Not unfrequcntly did 
those whom he had, when boys, treated with 
such barbarity, go back to him, when young 
men, not so much for education's sake as for 
the especial purpose of retaliating upon him 
for his former cruelty. When cases of this 
nature occurred, he found himself a mere 
cipher in his school, never daring to practise 
excessive severity in their presence. Instances 
have come to our own knowledge of masters 
who, for their mere amusement, would go out 
to the next hedge, cut a large branch of furze 
or thorn, and having first carefully arranged the 
children in a row round the walls of the school, 
their naked legs stretched out before them, 
v/ould sweep round the branch, bristling with 
spikes and prickles, with all his force against 
10 
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their limbs, until, in a few minutes, a circle of 
blood was visible on the ground where they 
sat, their legs appearing as if they had been 
scarified. This the master did, whenever he 
happened to be drunk, or in a remarkably good 
humour. The poor children, however, were 
obliged to laugh loud, and enjoy it, though the 
tears were falling down their cheeks in conse- 
quence of the pain he inflicted. To knock 
down a child with the fist was considered 
nothing harsh ; nor, if a boy were cut, or 
prostrated by a blow of a cudgel on the head, 
did he ever think of representing the master’s 
cruelty to his parents. Kicking on the shins 
with the point of a brogue or shoe, bound 
round the edge of the sole with iron nails, 
until the bone was laid open, was a common 
punishment; and as for the usual slapping, 
horsing, and flogging, they were inflicted wdth 
a brutality that in every case richly deserved 
for the tyrant, not only a peculiar whipping by 
the hand of the common executioner, but a 
separation from civilized society by transporta- 
tion for life. It is a fact, however, that in 
consequence of the general severity practised 
in hedge schools, excesses of punishment did 
not often produce retaliation against the master; 
these were only exceptions, isolated cases that 
did not affect the general character of the 
discipline in such schools. 

Now, when we consider the total absence of 
all moral and religious principles in these estab- 
lishments, and the positive presence of all that 
was wicked, cruel, and immoral, need we be 
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surprised that occasional crimes of a dark and 
cruel character should be perpetrated? The 
truth is, that it is difficult to determine whether 
unlettered ignorance itself were not preferable 
to the kind of education which the people then 
received. 

I am sorry to perceive the writings of many 
respectable persons on Irish topics imbued with 
a tinge of spurious liberality, that frequently 
occasions them to depart from truth. To 
draw the Irish character as it //, as the model 
of all that is generous, hospitable, and magnani- 
mous, is in some degree fashionable ; but al- 
though I am as warm an admirer of all that is 
really excellent and amiable in my countr}^mcn 
as any man, yet I cannot, nor will I, extenuate 
their weak and indefensible points. That they 
possess the elements of a noble and exalted 
national character, I grant ; nay, that they actu- 
ally do possess such a character, under limita- 
tions, I am ready to maintain. Irishmen, set- 
ting aside their religious and political prejudices, 
arc grateful, affectionate, honourable, faithful, 
generous, and even magnanimous ; but under 
the stimulus of religious and political feeling 
they arc treacherous, cruel, and inhuman — will 
murder, burn, and exterminate, not only with- 
out compunction, but with a satnnic delight 
worthy of a savage. Their education, indeed, 
was truly barbarous; they were trained and 
habituated to cruelty, revenge, and personal 
h.itrcd in their schools. Their knowledge was 
directed to evil purposes— disloyal principles 
were industriously insinuated into their minds 
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by their teachers, most of whom were leaders 
of illegal associations. The matter placed in 
their hands was of a most inflammatory and 
pernicious nature as regarded politics : and as 
far as religion and morality were concerned, 
nothing could be more gross and superstitious 
than the books which circulated among them. 
Eulogiums on murder, robbery, and theft were 
read with delight in the histories of Fr€7:ey the 
Robbery and the Insh Rogues and Rapparees\ 
ridicule of the Word of God, and hatred to 
the Protestant religion, in a book called Ward’s 
Cantos y written in Hudi bra Stic verse ; the down- 
fall of the Protestant Establishment, and the 
exaltation of the Romish Church, in Columb- 
kill’s Prophecy, and latterly in that of Pastorini. 
Gross superstitions, political and religious bal- 
lads of the vilest doggerel, miraculous legends 
of holy friars persecuted by Protestants, and of 
signal vengeance inflicted by their divine power 
on those who persecuted them, were in the 
mouths of the young and old, and, of course, 
firmly fixed in their credulity. 

Their weapons of controversy were dranm 
from the Fifty Reasons, the Doleful Fall of A ndrezo 
Sally the Cathofic Chrisiiany the Grounds of the 
Catholic Doctrine, A Net for the Fisheis of Men, 
and several other publications of the same class. 
The books of amusement read in these schools, 
including the first-mentioned in this list, were 
the Set^en Champions of Christendom, the Seven 
JFisc Masters and Mistresses of Rome, Don Betianis 
of Greece, the Royal Fairy Tales, the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, Valentine and Orson, Gesta 
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Romanoruniy Dorastes and Faunia^ the Hisioty of 
Reynard the Fox^ the Chevalier Faublax \ to these 
I may add the Battle of Aughrimj Sie^ of London- 
derry^ History of the Toung Ascanius, a name by 
which the Pretender was designated, and the 
Renowned History of the Biege of Troy ; the Foi'ty 
Thieves j Robin Hood^s Garland^ the Garden of Love 
and Royal Flotuer of Fidelity ^ Parismus and Paris- 
menos^ along with others the names of which 
shall not appear on these pages. With this 
specimen of education before our eyes, is it not 
extraordinary that the people of Ireland should 
be, in general, so moral and civilized a people 
as they are ? 

Thady Bradly, will you come up wid your 
slate, till I examine you in your figures ? Go 
out, sir, and blow your nose first, and don’t be 
after making a looking-glass out of the sleeve o’ 
your jacket. Now that Thady’s out, Pll hould 
you, boys, that none of yez knows how to ex- 
pound his name — eh? do ye? But I needn’t 
ax — well, ’tis Thaddcus ; and maybe that’s as 
much as the priest that christened him knew. 
Boys, you sec what it is to have the lamin’ — 
to lade the life of a gintlcman, and to be able to 
talk deeply wid die clargy ! Now I could run 
down any man in arguin’, except a priest ; and 
if the bishop was afthcr consecratin’ me, I’d 
have as much lamin’ as some of them ; but you 
see I’m not consecrated — and — well, ’tis no 
matthcr — I only say that the more’s the pity. 

“Well, Thady, when did you go into sub- 
traction ?” 

‘^The day beyond yc.^terday, sir; yarra 
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musha, sure ’twas yourself, sir, that shet me 
the first sum/’ 

“ Masther, sir, Thady Bradly stole my cutter 
— that^s my cutter, Thady Bradly/' 

‘^No it's not” (in a low voice). 

Sir, that's my cutter — an' there's three 
nick's in id/' 

Thady, is that his cutter?” 

There’s your cutter for you. Sir, I found 
it on the flure and didn't know who own'd it/' 
You know'd very well who own'd it ; didn't 
Dick Martin see you liftin' it off o’ my slate, 
when I was out ?” 

Well, if Dick Martin saw him, it's enough : 
an' 'tis Dick that's the tindher-hearted boy, an' 
would knock 3'ou dovoi wid a lump of a stone, 
if he saw you murtherin' but a fly ! 

“ Well, Thady — throth Thady, I fear you'll 
undherstand subtraction better nor your tacher : 
I doubt you'll .applj'' it to * Practice' all your 
life, ma bouchaly and that j^ou'll be apt to find 
it ^the Rule of False' at last. Well, Thady, 
from one thousand pounds, no shillings, and no 
pince, how will you subtract one pound i Put 
it down on your, slate — this way: 

1000 00 00 

I 00 00 

“I don't know how to shet about it, 
masther/’ 

‘‘You don't, an' how dare you tell me so, ' 
you shingaton you — you Cornelius Agrippa you 
— go to your sate and ^tudy it, or I'll — ha ! be 
off, you — 

(B2I5) 
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Pierce Butler, come up wid your multipli- 
cation. Pierce, multiply four hundred by two 
— ^put it down — that’s it : 

400 ■ • 

By .2 

^‘Tmce nought is one.” (Whack, whack.) 
‘^Take that as. an illustration — is that one?” 

Faith, masther, that’s tu’o, anyhow; but, 
sir, is not wanst nought nothin’; now, masther, 
sure there can’t be less. than nothin’.” 

Very good, sir.” 

wanst nought be nothin’, then tuice 
nought must be somethin’, for it’s double 
what wanst nought is — see how rm sthruck 
for noihlr\ an’ me knows it — hoo ! hoo ! hoo ! ” 
Get out, you Esculapian ; but I’lJ give you 
scricthin by and by, just to make you rcmimbcr 
that you know rvihln — off wid you to your sate, 
you spalpeen you — to tell me that there can’t 
be less than nothin’ when it’s well known that 
sporting Squire O’Canter is worth a thousand 
pounds less than nothin’.” 

Paddy Doran, come up to your ‘inthcrest’. 
Well, Paddy, what's the inthcrcstof a hundred 
pound, at five per cent: Boys, have manners, 
you thieves you.” 

“ Do you mane, masther, /rrrr/r / ^'Cr cnrMrzV'' 

“To be sure I do — how do you state it?” 

“ I'll say, as a hundher pound is to one rear, 
50 is five per rent per annum.” 

“ Hum — whv, what's the number of the sum, 
Baddy 
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^^’Tis No. 84, sir.’^ (The master steals a 
glance at the Key to Gough.) 

I only want to look at it in the Gough, 
you see, Paddy, — an^ . how dare you give ■ me 
such an. answer, you big-headed dunce, you — 
go off an’ study it, you rascally Lilliputian — off 
wid you, and don’t let me see your ugly mug 
till you know it. 

Now, piithmcn^ for the Classics ; and 
first for the Latinaarians — Larr}" Cassidy, 
come up wid your Aisop. Larr}", you’re a 
year at Latin, an’ I don’t think you know 
Latin for fitczCy what your own coat is made 
of, Larrj% But, in the first place, Larrj", do 
you know what a man that taiches Classics 
is called?” 

A schoolmasther, sir.” (Whack, whack, 
whack.) 

“Take that for your ignorance — and that to 
the back of it — ha ; that’ll taiche you — to call 
a man that taiches Classics a schoolmasther, 
indeed 1 ’Tis a Profissor of Humanity itself 
he is — (whack, Avhack, whack) — ^ha ! you ring- 
leader, you ; you’re as bad as Dick M^Growler, 
that no masther in the count}" could get any 
good of, in regard that he put the whole school 
together by the ears, wherever he’ll be, though 
the spalpeen wouldn’t stand fight himself. 
Hard fortune to you ! to go to put such an 
afiiont upon me, an’ me a Profissor of 
Humanity. What’s Latin for pantaloons ?” 

“ Fern — fern — femi — ” 

**No, it’s not, sir.” 

“ Femora — ” 
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Can you do it?” 

Don’t strike me, sir; don’t strike me, sir, 
an’ I will.” 

say, can you do it?” 

Femorali,” — (whack, whack, whack) — 
sir ! ah^ sir ! ’tis femorali — ah^ sir I ’tis femorali 
— ah, sir ! ” 

This thratement to a Profissor of Humanity 
— (drives him head over heels to. his seat). — 
Now, sir, maybe you’ll have Latin for throwsers 
agin, or, by my sow!, if you don’t, you must 
peel, and I’ll tache you what a Profissor of 
Humanity is ! 

“ Dan Rae, you little starved-looking spalpeen, 
will you come up to your Illocution ? — and a 
purty figure you cut at it, wid a voice like a 
penny thrumpet, Dan ! Well, %vhat speech 
have you got now, Dan, faa bouchaL Is it, 
‘Romans, counthiymin, and lovers?’” 

“ No, shir ; yarrah, didn’t I spake that speech 
before ?” 

“No, you didn’t, you fiiiiy. Ah, Dan, little 
as you arc, you take credit for more than ever 
you spoke, Dan, agrah ; but, faith, the same 
thrick will come agin you sometime or other, 
avick ! Go and get that speech betther; I see 
by your face you haven’t it : off wid you, and 
get a patch upon your breeches, your little 
knees arc through them, though ’tisn’t by 
prayin’ you’ve wore them, anyhow, you little 
hop-o’-my-thumb you, wid a voice like a rat in 
a thrap; off wid you, man alive!” 

Sometimes the neighbouring gentr)' used to 
call into Mat’s establishment, moved probably 
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by a curiosity excited by Jiis character, and the 
general conduct of the school. On one occasion 
Squire Johnston and an English gentleman paid 
him rather an unexpected visit. Mat had that 
morning got a new scholar, the son of a dancing 
tailor in the neighbourhood; and as it was 
reported tliat the son was nearly equal to the 
father in that accomplishiVicnt, Mat insisted on 
having a specimen of his skill. He was the 
more anxious on this point, as it would con- 
tribute to the amusement of a travelling 
schoolmaster, who had paid him rather a 
hostile visit, which Mat, who dreaded a 
litcrar)” challenge, feared might occasion him 
some trouble. 

Come up here, you little sartor^ till we get 
a dacent view of you. You’re a son of Neil 
Malone’s — aren’t you?” 

Yes, and of Mary Malone, my mother, too, 

sir.” 

‘‘Why thin, that’s not bad, anyhow — what’s 
your name ?” 

“ Dick, sir.” 

“Now, Dick", ma houchal^ isn’t it true that 
you can dance a hornpipe?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Here, Larry Brady, take the door off the 
hinges, an’ lay it down on the fiure, till Dick 
Malone dances the ‘Humours of Gljmn’; 
silence, boys, not a word ; but just keep 
lookin’ an,” 

“Who’ll sing, sir? for I can’t be afther 
dancin’ a step widout the music.” 

“ Boys, which of yez’ll sing for Dick,? I say, 
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boys, will none of ycz give Dick the harmony? 
Well, come, Dick, Til* sing for you myself: 

■ “Torral lol, lorral lol, lorral lol, lorral, lol — 
Toldherol, lorral lol, lorral lol, lol,*' i^c,, See. 

say, Misther Kavanagh,’’ said the strange 
master, what angle does Dick’s heel form in 
the second step of the treble, from the kibe on 
the left foot to the corner of the door forninst 
him?” 

To this mathematical poser Mat made no 
reply, only sang the tune with redoubled loud- 
ness and strength, whilst little Dicky pounded 
the old crazy door with all his skill and alacrity. 
The boys ” \vere delighted. 

“ Bravo, Dick, that’s a man, — \velt the flure 
— cut the buckle — murder the clocks — rise 
upon suggaun, and sink upon gad — down the 
flure flat, foot about — keep one foot on the 
ground and t’other never off it,” saluted him 
from all parts of the house. 

Sometimes he would receive a sly hint, in a 
feigned voice, to call for “ Detdl stick the 
Fiddler”, alluding to the master. Now a 
squeaking voice would chime in ; by and by 
another, and so on, until the master’s bass 
had a hundred and forty trebles, all in chorus 
to the same tunc. 

Just at this moment the two gentlemen 
entered; and, reader, you may conceive, hut 
I cannot dcscrilnr, the ficc which Mat (who 
sat with his back to the door, and did not sec 
them until they were some time in the house) 
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exhibited on the occasion,. . There he sung erh 
rotundOf throwing forth an astounding tide of 
voice; whilst little Dick, thin, pale-faced 
urchin, with his /head, from which the hair 
stood erect, sunk between his hollow shoulders, 
was performing prodigious feats of agility* 
^‘What’s the matter? what^s the matter?” 
said . the gentlemen, “ Good morning, Mr. 
Kavanagh ! ” 

Tooral lol, lol 


Oh, good — Oh, good -morning — gintlemen, 
with extrame kindness,” replied Mat, rising 
suddenly up, but not removing his hat, al- 
though the gentlemen instantly uncovered. 

■ “Why, thin, gintlemen,” he continued, “you 
have caught us in our little relaxations to-day ; 
but— hem ! — I mane to give the boys a holiday 
for the sake of this honest and respectable 
gintleman in the frieze jock, who is not entirely 
ignorant, you persave, of litherature; and we 
had a small taste, gintlemen, among ourselves, 
of Sathumalian licentiousness, ut tia diccrUy in 
regard of — hem ! — in regard of this lad here, 
who was dancing a hornpipe upon the door, 
and we, in absence of betther music, had to 
supply him with the harmony ; but as your 
honours know, gintlemen, the greatest men 
have bent themselves on espacial occasions.” 

“ Make no apolog}', Mr. Kavanagh ; it’s ver)' 
commendable in you to bend yourself by con- 
descending to amuse your pupils.” 

“ i beg your pardon, Squire, I can take 
207 
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freedoms with you ; biit perhaps the con- 
comitant gentleman, your, friend here, would 
be pleased to take my stool. Indeed, I always 
use a chair, but the back of it, if I may be per- 
mitted the use of a small portion of jocularity, 
was as frail as the feir sect: it went home 
yisterday to be mended. . Do, sir, condescind 
to be sated. Upon my reputation. Squire, Tm 
sorry that I have not accommodation for you 
too, sir; except one of these hassocks, which, 
in joint considheration with the length of your 
honour’s legs, would be, I anticipate, rather 
low ; but yoti^ sir, will honour me by taking the 
stool.” 

By considerable importunity he forced the 
gentleman to comply with his courtesy; but no 
sooner had he fixed himself upon the seat than 
it overturned and stretched him, black coat and 
all, across a wide concavity in the floor nearly 
filled up with white ashes produced from moun- 
tain turf. In a moment he was completely 
white on one side, and exhibited a most laugh- 
able appearance ; his hat, too, was scorched, 
and nearly burned, on the turf coals. Squire 
Johnston laughed heartily, as did the other 
schoolmaster, whilst the Englishman com- 
pletely lost his temper — swearing that such 
another uncivilized establishment was not be- 
tween the poles. 

‘‘I solemnly supplicate upwards of fifty 
pardons,” said Mat; bad manners to it for 
a stool ! bur, your honour, it was my own 
defect of speculation, bekase, you see, it’s 
77::t:us a leg — a circumstance of which you 
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warnT in a proper capacity to take cognation, 
as not being personally acquainted with it, I 
humbly supplicate upwards of fifty pardons,’’ 

The Englishman was now nettled, and de- 
termined to wreak his ill -temper on Mat, 
by turning him and his establishment into 
ridicule. 

Isn’t this, Mister — I forget your name, 

sir.” 

Mat Kavanagh, at your sannee.” 

“ VcT}- well, my learned friend, Mr. Mat 
Kevanagh, isn’t this precisely what is called a 
hedge school 

A hedge school ! ” replied Mat, highly 
offended : my seminar}' a hedge school ! No, 

sir ; I scorn the cogr:omcr: in toio. This, sir, is a 
Classical and Mathematical Seminary, under 
the personal superintendence of your humble 
servant.” 

^^Sir,” replied the other master, who till then 
was silent, wishing perhaps to sack Alat in 
presence of the gentlemen, ^Mt // a hedge 
school ; and he is no scholar, but an ignoramus, 
whom I’d sack in three minutes, that would be 
ashamed of a hedge school.” 

^*Ay,” says Mat, changing his tone, and 
taking the cue from his friend, whose learning 
he dreaded, “ it’s just, for argument’s sake, a 
hedge school ; and, what is more, I scorn to be 
ashamed of it.” 

“And do you not teach occasionally under 
the hedge behind the house here?” 

“ Granted,” replied Mat ; “ and now where’s 
your vis conseguenii^rV^ 

C09 
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Yes,”, subjoined the other, produce jour 
vis consequential \ but anyone ma)* know by a 
glance that the di\nl a much of it’s about you.” 

The Englishman himself was rather at a loss 
for the vis consequential and replied: Why don’t 
you live, and learn, and teach . like, civilized- 
beings, and not assemble like wild asses — 
pardon me, my friend, for the simile — at 
least like wild colts, in such clusters behind 
the ditches?” 

clusthcr of wild couJts!” said Mat; 

that shows what you are. No man of 
classical lamin’ would use such a word. If 
you had stuck at the asses, we know it’s a 
subject you’re at home in — ha ! ha ! ha ! — but 
you brought the joke on yourself, your honour 
— that is, if it’s a joke — ha ! ha ! ha !” 

Permit me, sir,” replied the strange master, 

to ax your honour one question. Did you 
receive a cinssical education ? Are you college- 
bred ?” 

“Yes,” replied the Englishman; ‘‘I can 
reply to both in the affirmative. I’m a Canta- 
brigian.” 

‘‘You arc a tekatV^ asked Mat. 

“ I am a Cantabrigian.” 

“ Come, sir, you must explain yourself, if 
you plnsc. I’ll take my oath that’s neither a 
cinssical nor a mathematical tnrm.” 

The gentleman smiled. “ I was educated in 
the English college of Cambridge.” 

“Well/’ says Mat, “and maybe you would 
be as well off if you had picked up your lamin’ 
in our own ^Ehriniiy; there’s good picking in 
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Thrinity for gentlemen like you, that are sober, 
and harmless about the brains, in regard of not 
being overly bright.” 

“You talk with contempt of a hedge-school,” 
replied the other master. “Did you never 
hear, for all so long as you war in Cambridge, 
of a nate little spot in Greece called the groves 
of Academus ? 

‘Inter lucos Academi quserere verum’ 

What was Plato himself but a hedge school- 
master ? and, with humble submission, it casts 
no slur on an Irish tacher to be compared to 
hm^ I think. You forget also, sir, that the 
Dhruids taught under their oaks: eh?” 

“ Ay,” added Mat, “ and the Tree of Know- 
ledge, too. Faith, an’ if that same tree was 
now in being, if there wouldn’t be hedge 
schoolmasters, there would be plenty of hedge 
scholars anyhow — particularly if the fruit was 
well tasted.” 

“ I believe, Millbank, you must give in,” said 
Squire Johnston. “I think you have got the 
worst of it.” 

“Why,” said Mat, “if the gintleman’s not 
afther bein’ sacked clane. I’m not here.” 

“ Are you a mathematician ?” enquired Mat’s 
friend, determined to follow up his victorj' ; 
“do you know Mensuration?” 

“ Come, I do know Mensuration,” said the 
Englishman with confidence. 

“ And how would you find the solid contents 
of a had of thorns ?” said the other. 


2II 
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or how will you consther and parse me 
this sintince?’’ said Mat: 

‘‘^Ragibus et clotibus solefnus stopere windous, 
Nos numerus sumus et fruges cbhsumere nati, 
Stercora flat stiro rara terra-tantaro bungo 


Aisy, Mister Kavanagh,’’ replied the other; 
the Cantabrigian resolve the one I pro- 
pounded him first/^ 

And let the Cantabrigian then take up 
mine,’^ said Mat: ^^and if he can expound 
it, ril give him a dozen more to bring home 
in his pocket, for the Cambridge folk to crack 
after their dinner, along wid their nuts.” 

“ Can you do the * Snail ’ ?” enquired the 
stranger. 

‘‘Or ‘A and B on opposite sides of a wood’, 
without the Keyp” said Mat. 

“ Maybe,” said the stranger, who threw off 
the frieze jock, and exhibited a muscular frame 
of great power, cased in an old black coat — 
“ maybe the gintlcman would like to get a small 
taste of the ‘ Scujfk 

“ Not at all,” replied the Englishman ; “ I 
have not the least curiosity for it — I assure you 
I have not. What the deuce do they mean, 
Johnston? I hope you have influence over 
them.” 

“ Hand me down that cudgel, Jack Brady, 
till I show the gintlcman the ‘ Snail ’ and the 
‘Maypole’,” said Mat. 

“ Never mind, my lad ; never mind, Mr. — a 
— Kcv.magh. I give up the contest; I resign 
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you the palm, gentlemen. The hedge school 
has beaten Cambridge hollow.” 

^‘Onc poser more, before you go, sir,” said 
Mat : Can you give me Latin for a gnme^egg 
in t:vo cvorJsV'' 

“ Eh, a game egg ? No, by my honour, 1 can- 
not — gentlemen, I yield.” 

‘‘Ay, I thought so,” replied Mat; “and, 
faith, I believe the divil a much of the game 
bird about you — but bring it home to Cam- 
bridge, anyhow, and let them chew their cuds 
upon it, you persavc; and, by the sowl of 
Newton, it will puzzle the whole establishment, 
or my name’s not Kavanagh,” 

“ It will, I am convinced,” replied the gentle- 
man, eyeing the herculean frame of the strange 
teacher and the substantial cudgel in Mat’s 
hand ; “ it will, undoubtedly. But who is 
this most miserable naked lad here, Mr. 
Kevanagh ?” 

“Why, sir,” replied Mat, with his broad 
Milesian face expanded by a forthcoming joke, 
“ he is, sir, in a sartin and especial particularity, 
a namesake of your own.” 

“ How is that, Mr. Kevanagh ?” 

“ My name’s not KA^anagh,” replied Mat, 
“ but IGvanagh ; the Irish A for ever ! ” 

“Well, but how is the lad a namesake of 
mine?” said the Englishman. 

“ Bekasc, you see, he’s a poor scholar^ sir,” 
replied Mat: “an’ I hope your honour 
pardon me for the facetiousness : 

*Qukl vetat ridentem dicerc verum !* 
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as Horace says to Maecenus, in the first of the 
Sathirs/^ 

There, Mr. Kavanagh, is the price of a 
suit of clothes for him.” 

“Michael, will you rise up, sir, and make 
the gintleman a bow ? He has given you the 
price of a shoot of clothes, ma bouchal?^ 

Michael came up with a verj' tattered coat 
hanging about him ; and, catching his forelock, 
bobbed do%vn his head after the usual manner, 
saying : “ Musha yairah, long life to your 
honour every day you rise, an’ the Lord grant 
your s'owl a short stay in purgator}', wishin’ 
yc, at the same time, a happy death afther- 
wards!” 

The gentleman could not stand this, but 
laughed so heartily that the argument was 
fairly knocked up. 

It appeared, however, that Squire Johnston 
did not \'isit Mat’s school from mere curiosity. 

“Mr. Kavanagh,” said he, “ I would be glad 
to have a little private conversation with you, 
and will thank you to walk down the road a 
little with this gentleman and me.” 

When the gentlemen and Mat had gone ten 
or fifteen yards from the school door, the 
Englishman heard himself congratulated in the 
following phrases by the scholars : 

“ How do you feel afthcr bein’ scckcii^ gintle- 
man : I'hc masthcr sacked you I Vou’rc a purty 
scholar! It’s not you, Mr. Johnston, it’s the 
other. Vou’II come to argue agin, tvill you? 
Where’s your head, now? Bah! Come back 
till \sc put the about your neck. Bah! 

2x4 
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You must go to school to Cnm-bridgc agin, 
before you can argue an Irisher! Look at the 
figure he cuts! Why duv ye put the one foot 
past the other, when ye walk, for ? Bah 1 
Dunce ! ” 

“Welly hoys, never heed .ycz for that,” 
shouted Mat ; “ never fear but Til castigate 
ycz, ye spalpeen villains, as soon as I go back* 
Sir,” said Mat, “ I supplicate upwards of fifty 
pardons. I assure you, sir, I’ll give them a 
most inordinate castigation for their want of 
respectability.” 

“What’s the Greek for tobaccy ?” they con- 
tinued, “or for Larry O’Toole? or for 
blcthcrum skite ? How many beans makes 
five ? What’s the Latin for poteen, and flum- 
mer)"? You a mathemathitician I could you 
measure a snail’s horn ? How docs your hat 
stay up and nothing undher it ? Will you 
fight Barney Farrell wid one hand tied ? I’d 
lick you myself! What’s Greek for gosther?” 
— with many other expressions of a similar 
stamp. 

“ Sir,” said Mat, “ lave the justice of this in 
my hands. By the sowl of Newton, your own 
‘ counthryman, ould Isaac, I’ll flog^the marrow 
out of them.” 

“ You have heard, Mr. Kavanagh,” continued 
Mr. Johnston, as they went along, “ of the 
burning of Moore’s stable and horses, the night 
before last. The fact is, that -the magistrates 
of the county are endeavouring to get the in- 
cendiaries, and would render a service to any 
person capable, either directly or indirectly, of 
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fedlitating that object, or stumbling on a due 
to the transaction.” 

And how could I do you a sarvice in 
sir?” enquired Mat. 

Wh7,” replied Mr. Johnston, from the 
children. If you could sifr them in an indirect 
way, so as, udthout suspicion, to ascertain the 
absence of a brother, or so, on that particular 
night, I might have it in my power to serve you, 
Mr. Kavanagh. There will be a large reward 
offered to-morrow, besides.” 

Oh, damn the pennj' of the reward ever I’d 
finger, even if I knew the w'hole conflagration,” 
said Mat; “ but lave the siftin’ of the children 
wid myself, and if I can get anything out of 
them you’ll hear from me; but your honour 
must keep a dose mouth, or you might have 
occasion to lend me the money for my omi 
funeral some o’ these days. Good -morning, 
ginticmen.” 

The gentlemen departed. 

“ May the most ornamental kind of hard 
fortune pursue you every day you rise, you 
desarin’ villain, that would have me turn /r- 
jenrzery bekase your brother-in-law, rack-rintin’ 
Moore’s staples and horses were burnt; and to 
crown all, make the innocent childhcr the means 
of hanging their ov.m fathers or brothers, you 
rap of the diril ! but I’d sec you and all your 
breed in the flames o’ hell first.” Such was 
Mat's soliloquy as he entered the school on 
his return. 

Now, b-r>ys. I’m afthcr givin’ yez to-day 
and to-morrow for a koly-day : to-morrow v/c 
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will have our Gregor}^; a fine iaste, pHnty of 
poteen, and a fiddle; and you will tell your 
brothers and sisters to come in the evening to 
the dance. You must bring plinty of bacon, 
hung beef, and fowls, bread and cabbage — not 
forgetting the phaties, and sixpence a-hcad for 
tlic cr^/hur, boys, won’t yez 

** The next day, of course, was one of fes- 
tivity: every boy brought, in fact, as much pro- 
vender as would scr\^e six; but the surplus gave 
Mat some good dinners for three months to 
come. This feast was always held upon St. 
Gregorj’^s day, from which circumstance it had 
its name. The pupils were at liberty for that 
day to conduct themselves as they pleased: and 
the consequence was that they became generally 
intoxicated, and were brought home in that 
state to their parents. If the children of two 
opposite parties chanced to be at the same 
school, they usually had a fight, of which the 
master was compelled to feign ignorance; for 
if he identified himself vnth cither faction, his 
residence in the neighbourhood would be short. 
In other districts, where Protestant schools 
were in existence, a battlc-ro}'al commonly took 
place between the opposite establishments, in 
some field lying half-way between them. This 
has often occurred. 

Evcr}*onc must necessarily be acquainted 
with the ceremony of cuf, I'his took 

place at Easter and Christmas. The master 
was brought or sent out on some fool's errand, 
the door shut and barricadoed, and the peda- 
gogue excluded until a certain term of \*aca:ion 

(USX5) 2x7 Q 
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ivas extorted. ‘ With this,' however, the master 
never complied until all his efforts at iorcing 
an entrance were found to be ineffectual; be- 
cause, if he. succeeded in getting in, they not 
only had no claim to a. long vacation, but were 
liable to be. corrected, r: The schoolmaster had 
also generally the clerkship; of the parish; an 
office, however, which in- the countrJ^ parts bf 
Ireland . IS without^ any kind of salary, beyond 
what results from the patronage of the priest — 
a -matter of serious moment to a teacher, who, 
should, he 'incur* his reverence’s displeasure, 
would be immediately driven out of the parish. 
The master,’ therefore, was always tyrannical 
and insolent to the people in proportion as he 
stood high in the estimation of the priest. 
He was also a regular attendant at all wakes 
and funerals, and usually sat among a crowd of 
the village sages engaged in exhibiting his own 
learning, and in recounting the number of his 
religious and literary disputations. 

One day, soon after the visit of the gentle- 
men above mentioned, two strange men came 
into Mat’s establishment — rather, as Mat 
thought, in an unceremonious manner. 

“Is yoiic name Matthew Kavanagh?” said 
one of them. 

“ That is indeed the name that’s upon me,” 
said Mat with rather an infirm voice, whilst 
his face got ns pale as ashes. 

“Well,” said the fellow, “ v.'c’ll jist trouble 
you to walk with us a bit.” 

“ How far, with submissions arc yc7. goin’ to 
bring me?” said hlat. 

criB 
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Do you know Johnny Short’s hotel?” 

** My curse upon you, Findramore,” exclaimed 
Mat In a paroxj^'sm of anguish, “everj^'^day 
you rise ! but your breath’s unlucky to a school- 
niasther; and it’s no lie what was often said, 
that no schoolmasther ever thruv in you, but 
something ill came over him.” 

Don’t curse the toum, man alive,” said 
the constable, but curse your owm ignorance 
and folly; any n^y, I wouldn’t stand in your 
coat for the wealth of the three kingdoms. 
You’ll undoubtedly swing, unless you turn 
king’s evidence. It’s about Moore’s business, 
Mr. Kavanagh.” 

Damn the bit of that I’d do, even if I 
knew an)"thing about it; but, God be praised 
for it, I can set them all at defiance — that I’m 
sure of. Gintlemen, innocence is a jewel.” 

‘‘ But Bamy Brady, that keeps the shebeen 
house — yon know iim — is of another opinion. 
You and some of the Findramore boys took a 
sup in Bamy’s on a sartin night?” 

Ay did we, on many a night, and will 
agin, plase Providence — no harm in takin’ a 
sup, anyhow — by the same token, that maybe 
you and yer friend here would havt a drop of 
rale stuff, as a thratc from me ?” 

“ I know a thrick worth two of that,” said 
the man; I thank yc kindly, Mr. Kavanagh.” 

One Tuesday morning, about six weeks after 
this event, the largest crowd ever remembered 
^ in that neighbourhood was assembled at Findra- 
more Hill, whereon had been erected a certain 
wooden machine, yclept a gallows. A little 
no 
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after the hour of. eleven o’clock, two carts were 
descried winding slowly, down a slope in the 
southern side, of the town and church, which 
I have already mentioned as terminating, the 
view along the level road north of the hill. 
As soon as they were observed, a low,, sup- 
pressed ejaculation of horror ran through the 
crowd, painfully perceptible to the ear — in the 
expression of ten thousand murmurs all blend- 
ing into one deep groan — and to the eye, by 
a simultaneous motion that ran through the 
crowd like an electric shock. The place of 
execution was surrounded by a strong detach- 
ment of militarj^; and the carts that conveyed 
the convicts were also strongly guarded. 

As the prisoners approached the fatal spot, 
which was within sight of the place where the 
outrage had been perpetrated, the shrieks and 
lamentations of their relations and acquaintances 
were appalling indeed. Fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers, cousins, and all persons to the most 
remote degree of kindred and acquaintanceship, 
were present — all excited by the alternate ex- 
pression of grief and low- breathed vows of re- 
taliation; not only relations, but all who were 
connected With them by the bonds of their des- 
perate and illegal oaths. Ever)' eye, in fact, 
coruscated with a wild and savage fire, that shot 
from under brows knit in a spirit that seemed to 
cr}* out Blood, vengeance — blood, vengeance ! 
The expression was truly awful; and what ren- 
dered it more terrific was the writhing reflec- 
tion that numbers and physical force were 
unavailing against a comparatively small body 
^20 
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of armed troops. , This condensed the fieiy 
impulse of the moment into an expression of 
subdued rage, that really shot like livid gleams 
from their visages. 

At length the carts stopped under the gal- 
lows; and, after a short internal spent in de- 
votional exercise, three of the culprits ascended 
the ’platform, who, after recommending them- 
selves to God, and avowing their innocence, 
although the clearest possible evidence of guilt 
had been brought against them, were launched 
into another life, among the shrieks and groans 
of the multitude. The other three then as- 
cended; two of them cither declined, or had 
not strength, to address the assembly. The 
third advanced to the edge of the boards — it 
wn$ Mot, After two or three eftbrts to speak, 
in which he was unsuccessful from bodily 
weakness, he at length addressed them as fol- 
lows ; — 


“ My friends and good people — In hopes 
that you may be all able to demonstrate the 
last proposition laid down by a dying man, 
I undertake to address you before I depart to 
t^t world where Euclid, De Carts, and many 
other lamed men are gone before me. There 
is nothing in all philosophy more true than 
that, as the multiplication table says, * two and 
two makes four’ ; but it is equally veracious 
and worthy of credit that if you do not abne- 
gate this system that you work the common 
rules of your proceedings by — if you don’t 
become loyal men, and give up bumin’ and 
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murdherin*, the solution of it will be found on 
the gallows. I acknowledge myself to be guilty, 
for not separatin’- myself clane' from yez; w.e 
have been all guilty, and may God forgive 
thim that jist' now departed wid a lie in their 
mouth.” , - r . , , 

Here- he was interrupted by a volley of exe- 
crations and curses, mingled with stag, in- 
former, thraithor to the thrue cause!” which, 
for some time, compelled him to be silent. 

You may curse,” continued Mat; but 
it’s too late now to abscond the truth — the 
^ sum ’ of my wickedness and folly is worked 
out, and j^ou see the God forgive 

me, many a young crathur I enticed into the 
Ribbon business, and now it’s to ind in Hemp ! 
Obey the law; or, if you don’t, you’ll find a 
Ux taftonis — the construction of which is that 
if a man bums or murdhers, he won’t miss 
hanging; take warning by me — by us all; for, 
although I take God to witness that I was not 
at the perpetration of the crime that I’m to be 
suspinded for, yet I often connived, when I 
might have superseded the carrjdng of such 
Intintions into effectuality. I die in pace wid 
all the world, save an’ except the Findramorc 
people, whom may the mnlcdictionnr}' execra- 
tion of a dying man follow into eternal infinity! 
My mnnuscription of conic sections — ” Here 
an extraordinar}* buzz commenced among the 
crowd, which rose gradually into a shout of 
wild, astounding exultation. The sheriff fol- 
lowed the eyes of the multitude, and perceived 
a horseman dashing with breathless fury up 





Phelim O’Toole’s 
Courtship 


Phelim O’Toole, who hnd the honour of 
being that interesting personage, an only son, 
was heir to a snug estate of half an acre, which 
had been tlic family patrimony since the time 
of his g^ndfithcr, Tyrrell O’Toole, who won 
it from the Zassenck at the point of his reaping- 
hook, during a descent once made upon Eng- 
land by a body of “spalpeens”, in the month 
of August. Tnis resolute little band was led 
on by Tyrrell, who, having secured aK'iut eight 
guineas by the exxursion, returned to his own 
counlr)\ with a coarse linen travelling-bag slung 
across his shoulder, a new hat in v>nc Jund, and 
a staff in the other. On rejcl)ing o:\cc more 
his native village of 'reerViarogarah, he ir:> 
mediately took lialf an acre, for ^\hich he paid 
a moderate rent in the sKtpe ot drd!y labour 
as a cotter. On this he r^:>ided until death, 
after which event he was su:cct:ded by h'* 
son. l*.irry O* Tivolc. the fatf.cr of the 
lx\y*'who is about to shine in the {oh;?. sine 
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near seven years without the happiness of a 
family. This to both was a great affliction. 
Sheelah O’Toole was melancholy from night to 
morning, and Larry was melancholy from morn- 
ing to night. Their cottage was silent and 
solitary; the floor and furniture had not the 
appearance : of any. cottage in which Irish chil- 
dren are wont to amuse themfeelves: 'When 
they rose in the morning,, a ^ miserable stillness 
prevailed around’ them; young voices were not 
heard — laughing eyes turned not on their 
parents — the melody of angr}' squabbles, as the 
urchins, . in their parents’ fancy, cuffed and 
scratched each other, half or wholly naked, 
among the ashes in the morning, soothed not 
the yearning hearts of Larry and his wife. No, 
no; there was none of this. Morning passed 
in a quietness hard to be borne ; noon ar- 
rived, but the dismal, drear}' sense of childless- 
ness hung upon the house and their hearts; 
night again returned, only to add its darkness 
to that ^vhich overshadowed the sorrowful 
spirits of this disconsolate couple. 

For the first two or three years they bore 
this privation with a strong confidence that it 
would not last. The heart, however, some- 
times becomes tired of hoping, or unable to 
bear the burthen of c-xpcctation, which time 
only renders heavier. They first began to fret 
and pine, then to murmur, and finally to re- 
criminate. 

Shcclah wished for children, to have the 
crathurs to spake to,” she said, and comfort 
us when wc*d get ould an’ helpless.” 
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Lnrn’ cared not, provided they had a son to 
inherit the half-acre This was the burthen 
of his wnshes, for in all their altercations his 
closing observation usually was — ‘^wcll, but 
whads to become of the half-acre?” 

Whads to become of the half-acre ? Arrah 
what do I care for the h»alf-acrc ? Ids not that 
you ought to be thinkin^ of, but the dismal 
poor house we have, wid not the laugh or 
schrccch of a single pastiah in it from year’s end 
to year’s end,” 

‘<\Vcll, Sheclah?” 

Well, yourself, Larrj^ ? To the dtonol I 
pitch your half-acre, man.” 

“ To the diouol you pitch — ^What do you fly 
at me for ?” 

Who’s flyin’ at you ? Tliey’d have little 
tow on their rock that ’ud fly atyo//.” 

“ You are flyin’ at me; an’ only you have 
a hard face, you wouldn’t do it.” 

A hard face! Indeed ids well come over 
wid us, to be tould that by the likes o’ you ! 
ha!” 

‘‘No matther for that! You had betther 
keep a soft tongue in your head, an’ a civil one, 
in the manetime. Why did the divil timpt 
you to take a fanc}^ to me at all ?” 

“ That’s it. Throw the gt'ah an’ love I once 
had for you, in my teeth now. It’s a manly 
thing for you to do, an’ you may be proud of 
it. Dear knows, it would be betther for me I 
had fell in consate wid any face but yours.” 

“ I wish to goodness you had ! I wouldn’t 
be as I am to-day. There’s that half-acre — ” 
227 
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, the dioiwlj I say, I pitch yourself an’ 

your half - acre ! Why do j^ou be coinin’ 
acrass me wid your half-acre? Eh? — Why 
do you?” 

Come now ; don’t be puttin’ your hands 
agin your sides, an’ waggin’ your impty head 
at me, like a rockin’ stone,” 

An’ why do you be aggravatin’ at me wid 
your half-acre ?” 

Bekase I have a good right to do it. 
What’ll become of it when I d — ” 

— That for you an’ it, you poor excuse!” 
When I di— ” 

— That for you an’ it, I say ! That for 
you an’ it, you atomy !” 

^‘What’ll become of my half- acre when I 
die. Did you hear ihatV^ 

“ You ought to think of what’ll become of 
yourself, when you die; that’s what you ought 
to think of; but little it throublcs you, you 
sinful reprobate ! Sure the neighbours despises 
you.” 

‘‘That’s a falsity; but they know the life I 
lade wid The edge of your tongue’s well 

known. They pity me, for bein’ joined to the 
likes of you. You’re bad tongue’s all you’re 
good for.” 

“ Aren’t you afeard to be fly in’ in the face o’ 
Providence the way you arc? An’ to be ladin’ 
me sich a hcart-scaldcd life for no rason ?” 

“ It’s your own stor}' you’re fellin’. Sure 
I haven’t a day’s pace wid you, or ever had 
these three years. But wait till next har.cst, 
an’ if I’m spared. I’ll go to England. Whin I 
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do, Fvc a consatc in my head, that youMl never 
see my face agin/’ 

“ Oh, you know that’s an’ ould story wid 
you. Many a time you threatened us wid that 
afore. Who knows but you’d be dhrowned on 
your way, an’ thin we’d get another husband.” 

An’ be these blessed tongs, I’ll do it afore 
I’m much ouldher?” 

An’ lave me licrc to starve an’ sthrugglc 
by myself! Desart me like a villain, to poverty 
an’ hardship! Marciful Mother of Heaven, 
look down upon me this day ! but I’m the ill- 
thrated, an’ ill-used poor crathur, by a man 
that I don’t, an’ nether did, desarve it from ! 
An’ all in regard that that ^ half-acre ’ must go 
to strangers ! Och ! oh !” 

“ Ay! now take to the cr}dn’, do; rock your- 
self over the ashes, an’ wipe your eyes wid the 
corner of your apron; but, I say agin, tvhat^s to 
become of the hnlf-ncrc 

Oh, God forgive you, Larry ! That’s the 
worst I say to you, you poor half-dead bla- 
guard I ” 

Why do you massacray me wid your tongue 
as you do ?” 

Go an — go an. I won’t make you an 
answer, you atomy ! That’s what I’ll do. 
The heavens above turn your heart this day, 
and give me strinth to bear my throubles an’ 
hcart-burnin’, sweet Queen o’ Consolation ! 
Or take me into the arms of Parodies, sooner 
nor be as I am, wid a poor baste of a villain, 
that I never turn my tongue on, barrin’ to tell 
him the kind of a man he is, the blaguard i” 
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^‘You’re betther than you desarve to .be I” ' 

To this Sheelah made no further reply; on 
the contrary, she. sat smoking her pipe with 
a significant silence, that was only broken by 
an occasional groan, an ejaculation, or a singu- 
larly devout upturning, of . the eyes to heaven, 
accompanied by a' shake of the head, at once 
condemnatory and philosophical, indicative of 
her dissent from what he said, as well as of her 
patience in bearing it. 

Larry, however, usually proceeded to combat 
all her gestures by viva voce ' argument ; for 
every shake of her head he had an appropriate 
answer; but without being able to move her 
from the obstinate silence she maintained. 
Having thus the field to himself, and feeling 
rather annoyed by the want of an antagonist, 
he argued on in the same form of dispute, 
whilst she, after first calming her own spirit by 
the composing effects of the pipe, usually cut 
him short with: 

Here, take a blast o’ this, maybe it’ll settle 
you.” 

. This was received in silence. The good 
man smoked on, and every puff appeared as an 
evaporation of his anger. In due time he was 
as placid as herself, drew his breath in a grave 
composed manner, laid his pipe quietly on the 
hob, and went about his business as if nothing 
had occurred between them. 

These bickerings were strictly private, with 
the exception of some disclosures made to 
Sheelah’s mother .and sisters. Even these were 
thrown out rather .as in>inuntions that all xvas 
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not' rfght, than as direct assertions that they 
lived unhappily. Before strangers they were 
perfect turtles, • : 

Larr)*, according to - the notices of his life 
furnished by Sheelah, was as good a husband 
as ever broke the world’s bread” ; and Sheelah 
**was as good a poor man’s wife as ever threw 
a gown over her shoulders”. Notwithstand- 
ing all this caution, their little quarrels took 
wnd; their unhappiness became known, Larry, 
in consequence of a failing he had, was the 
cause of this. He happened to be one of 
those men who can conceal nothing when in 
a state of intoxication. Whenever he indulged 
in liquor too freely, the veil which discretion 
had drawn over their recriminations was put 
aside, and a dolorous histor)^ of their weak- 
nesses, doubts, hopes, and \Hshes, most un- 
scrupulously given to every person on whom 
the complainant could fasten. When sober, 
he had no recollection of this, so that many a 
conversation of cross-purposes took place be- 
tween him and his neighbours, with reference 
to the state of his own domestic inquietude, 
and their want of children. 

One day a poor mendicant came in at dinner- 
hour, and stood as if to solicit alms. It is 
customar)* in Ireland, when any person of that 
description appears during meal-times, to make 
him wait until the meal is over, after which he 
is supplied with the fragments. No sooner 
had the — as a certain class of beggars 

is termed — ad\"anccd past the jamb, than he 
was desired to sit until the dinner should be 
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concluded. In the meantime, wth the tact of 
an adept in his calling, he began to’ ingratiate 
himself with Lariy and his wife; and after 
sounding the simple couple upon their private 
history, he discovered that want of children 
was the occasion of their unhappiness. 

‘‘Well, good people,” said the pilgrim, after 
listening to a dismal story on the subject, 
*MonT be cast doum, sure, whether or not. 
There’s a Holy Well that I can direct yez to 

in the county . Anyone, wid trust in the 

saint that’s over it, who’ll make a pilgrimage 
to it on the Fatthem day, won’t be the worse 
for it. When you go there,” he added, “ jist 
turn to a Lucky Stone that’s at the side of the 
well, say a Rosarj’ before it, and at the end of 
every dicken (decade) kiss it once, ache of you. 
Then you’re to go round the well nine times, 
upon your bare knees, sayin’ your Fathers an’ 
Arcs all the time. When that’s over, lave a 
ribbon or a bit of your dress behind you, or 
somethin’ by way of an offerin’, thin go into a 
tent an’ refresh yourseh’cs, an’, for that matther, 
take a dance or two; come home, live happily, 
an’ trust to the holy saint for the rest.” 

A gleam of newly-awakened hope might be 
discovered lurking in the eyes of this simple 
pair, who felt those natural yearnings of heart 
incident to such as arc without offspring. 

They looked forward with deep anxiety to 
the nnniversaty of the Fa iron Saint; and when 
it arrived, none certainly who attended it felt 
a more absorbing interest in the success of the 
pilgrimage than they did. 
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The dnys on which these pilgrimages are 
performed at such places are called Pattern or 
Patron days. The journey to holy wells or 
holy lakes is termed a Pilgrimage, or more 
commonly a Station. It is sometimes enjoined 
by the priest, as an act of penance; and some- 
times undertaken voluntarily, as a devotional 
work of great merit in the sight of God, The 
crowds in many places amount to from five 
hundred to a thousand, and often to two, three, 
four, or five thousand people. 

These Stations have, for the most part, been 
placed in situations remarkable for wild and 
savage grandeur, or for soft, exquisite, and 
generally solitary beauty. They may be found 
on the high and rugged mountain top; or sunk 
in the bottom of some still and lonely glen, far 
removed from the ceaseless din of the world. 
Immediately beside them, or close in their 
vicinit}", stand the ruins of probably a pictur- 
esque old abbey, or perhaps a modem chapel. 
The appearance of these gray, i\y -covered walls 
is strongly calculated to stir up in the minds 
of the people the memory of bygone times, 
when their religion, with its imposing solem- 
nities, \\*as the religion of the land. It is for 
this reason, probably, that Patrons arc countc- 
narreed; for if there be not a political object in 
keeping them up, it is beyond human ingenuity 
to conceive how either religion or morals can 
be improved by dcbauchcrj", drunkenness, and 
bloodshed. 

Let the reader, in order to understand the 
situation of the place we arc describing, imagine 

( p 215 ) 233 R 
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to himself a stupendous cliff overhanging a 
green glen, into which tumbles a silver stream 
down a height of two or three hundred feet. 
At the bottom of this rock, a few yards from 
the basin formed by the cascade, in a sunless 
nook, was a well of cool, delicious \vater. This 
was the Holy Well ”, out of which issued a 
slender stream, that joined the rivulet formed 
by the cascade. On the shrubs which grev/ 
out of the crag-cliffs around it might be seen 
innumerable rags bleached by the weather out 
of their original colour, small wooden crosses, 
locks of human hair, buttons, and other substi- 
tutes for property; poverty allowing the people 
to offer it only by fictitious emblems. Lower 
down in the glen, on the river’s bank, was a 
smooth green, admirably adapted for the dance, 
which, notwithstanding the religious rites, is 
the heart and soul of a Patron. 

On that morning a vast influx of persons, 
male and female, old and young, married and 
single, crowded eagerly towards the well. 
Among them might be noticed the blind, the 
lame, the paralytic, and such as were afflicted 
with various other diseases ; nor were those 
good men and their wives who had no offspring 
to be omitted. ^dlc mendicant, tijc pilgrim, 
the boccagh, together with ever}' other descrip- 
tion of impostors, remarkable for attending 
such places, were the first on the ground, all 
busy in their respective vocations. 'I'hc high- 
wnv.s the fields, and the Lorrrns, or bridle-roads. 
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religion. The devotees could in general be 
distinguished from the countr}^ folks by their 
Pharisaical and penitential visages, as well as 
by their not wearing shoes; for the Stations to 
such places were formerly made with bare feet: 
most persons now, however, content themselves 
with stripping off their shoes and stockings on 
coming within the precincts of the holy ground. 
Human beings arc not the only description of 
animals that perform pilgrimages to holy wells 
and blessed lakes. Cows, horses, and sheep 
are made to go through their duties, either by 
w«ay of prevention or cure of the diseases inci* 
dent to them. This is not to be wondered 
at, when it is known tliat in their religion 
every domestic animal has its patron saint, to 
whom its owner may at any time pray on its 
behalf. 

Wlicn the crowd was collected, nothing in 
the shape of an assembly could surpass it in 
the originality of its appearance. In the glen 
were constructed a number of tents, where 
whisky and refreshments might be had in 
abundance. Ever}’^ tent had a fiddler or a 
piper, many two of them. From the top of 
a pole that ran up from the roof of each tent 
was suspended the symbol by which the owner 
of it was known by his friends and acquaint- 
ances. Here swung a salt herring or a turf; 
there a shlllclah; in a third place a shoe; in a 
fotwth place a wisp of hay; in a fifth an old hat, 
and so on with the rest. 

The toms stoovi a short distance from the 
scene of devotion at the well, but not so far as 
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to prevent the spectator from both seeing and 
hearing what went on In each. Around the 
well, on bare knees, moved a body of people, 
thickly wedged together, some praying, some 
screaming, some excoriating their neighbours’ 
shins, and others dragging them out of their 
way by the hair of the head. Exclamations of 
pain from the sick or lame, thumping oaths in 
Irish, recriminations in broken English, and 
prayers in bog Latin, all rose at once to tlie 
cars of the patron saint, who, we are inclined 
to think — could he have heard or seen his 
worshippers — would have disclaimed them al- 
together. 

For the sake of the Holy Virgin, keep your 
sharp elbows out o’ my ribs!” 

My blcssin’ an you, young man, an’ don’t 
be lanin’ an me, i’ you plasc!” 

“ Dnmnho sherry oi'ih^ a rog.'irah ruch! what do 
you mane? Is it my back you’re brakin’?” 

Hell purshuc you, you ould sinner, can’t 
you keep the sptkc of your crutch out o niy 
stomcchX If you love me tell me so; but, by 
the livin’ farmer, I’ll take no such hints as 
thatV^ 

“/’/t; a pilgrim, an’ don’t brake my leg upon 
the rock, an’ my blcssin’ an you!” 

Oh, murdher shccrj'l niy poor child ’ill be 
smodlicrcd!” 

My heart’s curse an you ! is it the ould 
cripple you’re th rampin’ over?” 

** Here, llnmy. Mood alive, giv'c this purty 
y<»ung girl a lift, your soul, or she’ll soon be 
undherntosti” 
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*^^Och, ’twas on a Christinas niornin* 

That Jcroosillim was born m 
The Holy Land’ — 

Oh, my neck’s broke ! — the curse — Oh ! I’m 
kilt fairly, so I am ! The curse o’ Cromwell 
an you, an’ hould away — 

‘ The Holy Land adornin’ 

All by the Baltic Say. 

Three angels on a Station, 

All in deep meditation, 

Wor takin’ raycrayation. 

All by the ’ — 

contints o’ the book, if you don’t hould away, 
I say agin, an’ let me go an wid my /w;;//, it’ll 
be worse for you! — 

‘ Wor takin’ raycrayation, 

All by the Baltic Sa}*' IT” 

“ Help the ould woman there.” 

Queen o’ Patriots pray for us! — St. Abraham 
— go to the divil, you bosthoon; is it crushin’ 
my sore leg you are ? — St. Abraham, pray for 
us! St. Isinglass, pray for us! St. Jonathan 
— musha, I wisht you wor in America, honest 
man, instid o’ twistin’ my arm like a gad\ 
— St. Jonathan, pray for us ! Holy Nineveh, 
look down upon us wid compression an’ re- 
solution this day! Blessed Jerooslim, throw 
down compuncture an’ meditation upon us 
Chr}'styeens assembled here afore you to offer 
up our sins ! Oh, grant us, blessed Catas- 
throphy, the holy virtues of Timptation an’ 
237 
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Solitude, through the improvement an’ accom- 
modation of St. Kolumbkill ! To him I offer 
up this button, a bit o’ the waistband o’ my 
own breeches, an’ a taste of my wife’s petticoat, 
in remimbrance of us havin’ made this holy 
Station; an’. may they rise up in glory to prove 
it for us at the last day! Amin!” 

Such was the character of the prayers and 
ejaculations which issued from the lips of the 
motley group that scrambled, and crushed, and 
screamed on their knees around the well. In 
the midst of this ignorance and absurdity there 
were visible, however, many instances of piety, 
goodness of heart, and simplicity of character. 
From such you could hear neither oath nor 
exclamation. They complied with the usages 
of the place modestly and attentively; though 
not insensible, at the same time, to the strong 
disgust wliich the general conduct of those wlio 
were both superstitious and wicked was calcu- 
lated to excite. A little from the well, just 
where its waters mingled with those of the 
cascade, men and women might be seen wash- 
ing the blood off their knees, and dipping such 
parts of their body as were afflicted with local 
complaints into the stream. TJiis part of the 
ceremony was anything but agreeable to the 
eye. Most of those wlio went round tJic v/ell 
drank its waters; and several of them filled 
flasks and bottles witli it, which they hroiiglit 
home for the benefit of such members of the 
family ns could not attend in pc.'.son. 

Wliilst all this went forward at tlic well, 
scenes of a different kind were enacted lower 
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out the senseless prejudices of parties and fac- 
tions in a manner quite consonant to the habits 
of the people. Those who, in deciding their 
private quarrels, had in the early part of the 
day beat and abused each other, now united as 
the subordinate branches of a greater party, for 
the purpose of opposing in one general body 
some other hostile faction. These fights are 
usually commenced by a challenge from one 
part}" to another, in which a person from the 
opposite side is siraplj", and often very good- 
humouredly, invited to assert that ** black is 
the white of his enemy’s e}'c”; or to touch the 
old coat which he is pleased to trail after him 
between the two opposing powers. This char- 
acteristic challenge is soon accepted; the knock- 
ing down and yelling arc heard ; stones fly, 
and every available weapon is pressed into the 
scrvucc on both sides. In this manner the 
battle proceeds, until, probabl}', n life or two 
is lost. Bones, too, arc savagely broken, and 
blood copiously spilled by men who scarce!}' 
know the remote cause of the enmity between 
the parties. 

Such is a hasty sketch of the Pattern, as it is 
called in Ireland, at which I-arry and Shcclnh 
duly performed their Station. Wc, for our 
parts, should be sorr}^ to see the innocent pas- 
times of a people abolished; but surely customs 
which perpetuate scenes of profligacy and crime 
should not be Miflcred to stain the pure and 
holy character of religion. 

It is scarcely nercs.^arv to inform our readers 
that Larry O^'roolc and Sljcclah complied with 
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intimate; wind and rain were his brothers, and 
the frost also distantly related to him. With 
mud he was hand and glove, and not a bog in 
the parish, or a quagmire in the neighbourhood, 
but sprung up under Phelim’s tread, and threw 
him forward with the brisk vibration of an old 
acquaintance. Touching his dress, however, 
*n the early part of his life, if he was clothed 
vith nothing else, he was clothed with mysteiy. 
5ome assert that a cast-off pair of his father’s 
Dsther garments might be seen upon him each 
)un^y^ the wrong side foremost, in accommo- 
lation With some economy of his mother’s, 
v'ho thought it safest, in consequence of bis 
labits, to join them in this inverted way to a 
ape which he 'wore on his shoulders. We 
ourselves have seen one, who saw another, who 
saw Phcliin in a pair of stockings which covered 
him from his knee - pans to his haunches, 
where, in the absence of waistbands, they made 
a pause — a breach existing from that to the 
small of his back. The person who saw all 
this affirmed, at the same time, that there was 
a dearth of cloth about the skirts of the integu- 
ment which stood him instead of a coat. He 
bore no bad resemblance, he said, to a moult- 
ing fowl, with scant}’ feathers, running before 
a gale in the farmyard. 

Phclim’s want of dress in his merely boyisli 
years, being in a gieat measure the national 
costume of some hundred thousand }'oung 
Hibernians in liis rank of life, dcscn'cs a still 
more particular notice. His infancy we pass 
over; but, from the period at which he did 
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the first and last he spent a great deal of his 
early life; for as the floor of his fatlier’s house 
was but a continuation of the dunghill, or the 
dunghill a continuation of the floor, we know 
not rightly which, he had a larger scope, and 
a more unsavour}' pool than usual, for amuse- 
ment, Their dunghill, indeed, was the finest 
of its size and kind to be seen; quite a tasteful 
thing, and so convenient that he could lay him- 
,se]f dov^TJ at the hearth and roll out to its foot, 
after which he ascended it on his legs, with 
all the elasticity of a young poet triumphantly 
climbing Parnassus, 

One of the greatest wants which Phelim ex- 
perienced in his young days was the want of a 
capacious pocket. We insinuate nothing ; be- 
cause with respect to his agilit}’ climbing 
fruit-trees, it was only a species of exercise to 
v.’hich he was addicted — the eating and cann- 
ing away of the fruit being merely incidental, 
or, probably, the result of abstraction, which, 
as evcr}*one luiows, proves what^ is termed 
the Absence of Genius”, In these ambitious 
exploits, however, there is no denying that he 
bitterly regretted the want of a pocket; and in 
connection with this wc have only to add that 
most of his soli tar}* walks were taken about 
orchards and gardens, the contents of which 
ho has been often seen to contemplate xvith deep 
interest. ThJ^, to be sura might proceed from 
a provident regard to health, for it is a wcll- 
knov/n^ fact that he has frequently returned 
home in the evenings distended like a boa 
constrictor after a gorge: yet no person was 
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all. Had he been a second MelcJiiscdec and 
got into breeches in time, the virtues which 
circumstances suppressed in his heart might 
have flourished like cauliflowers, though the 
world would have lost all the advantages arising 
from the splendour of his talents at going naked. 

Another lact, in justice to his character, 
must not be omitted. His pntchciU for fruit was 
generally knowm; but few persons, at the period 
v^\ye are describing, were at all aware that a Jove 
of whisky lurked as a predominant trait in his 
charact^, to be brought out at a future era in 
his life. \ 

Before Phelim reached his tenth year he and 
his parents had commenced hostilities. Many 
were their efforts to subdue some peculiarities 
of his temper which then began to appear. 
Phelim, however, being an only son, possessed 
high vantage-ground. Along with other small 
matters which he was in the habit of picking 
up might be reckoned a readiness at swearing. 
Several other things also made their appearance 
in his parents’ cottage, for whose presence there, 
except through his instrumentality, they found 
It rather difficult to account. Spades, shovels, 
rakes, tubs, fr)'ing-p:ms, and many other articles 
of domestic use, were transferred, as ifby magic, 
to LaiT}-’s cabin. 

As Larry and liis wife were both honest, 
these things were, of course, restored to their 
owners the moment the}' could be ascertained. 
Still, although this ]ione>t couple’s integritv 
was known, there were many significant looks 
turned upon Phelim, and many spirited pro- 
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of charm about the person, is simply a slip of 
paper, on which are written by the priest the 
first few verses of the Gospel of St. John. 
This, however, being worn for no specific pur- 
pose, was incapable of satisfying the honest 
woman. Superstition had its own peculiar 
remedy for the small-pox, and Sheelah was re- 
solved to apply it. Accordingly she borrowed 
a neighbour’s ass, drove it home with Phclini, 
^cwever, on its back, took the interesting youth 
b " neck, and, in the name of 

the shoved him three times under it 

and ^ 

bread into mouth until the ass had mumbled 
it a little^ after which she gave the savoury 
nnorsel to l^helim as a bonve boncke. This was 
one preventive against the small-pox; but an- 
other was to he tried. 

She next clipped ofi'the extremities of Phclim's 
elf-locks, tied them in linen that was never 
bleached, and hung them beside the Gospel 
about his neck. T his \\as her second cure ; 
but there was ^til! a third to be applied. She 
got the largest onion pos'^iblc, which, having 
cut into nine parts, she hung from the root- 
tree of the* t.ahin, having Hr>t put the separated 
parts together. It is siipp<Jstd that this has 
the power of drawing miet.ti(»n i\f any kmJ to 
it^c'lt. h i*. permitted to rema.in unlouilicd 
until the di‘>eaNV ha^ pa-'-ed irtmi the neigh bo ur- 
ho. kI, \n hcji It hur!t*vl a’^ tar dovs. ri in the 
as a suu*!e man *>an vlig. 'This was a 
t . rd ».ure; J ut there v^a'> a Jourfh, ^'{ c 
. rto’,*. L J ten as f .t!rj‘r ^ trutn hicr neigid uur^. 
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‘^Oh, be gorra, it’s well you ever seen me at 
all, so it is!” . 

said his father, ^Svhat happened 

you?” 

Oh, bedad, a terrible thing all out! As I 
was crassin’ Dunroe Hill I thramped on hungry- 
g-ass. First, I didn’t know what kem over me, 
I got so wake; an’, every step I wint ’twas 
waker an’ waker I was growin’, till at long last 
4^oyvm I dhrops, an’ couldn’t move hand or fut. 
I otTi^a how long I lay there, so I don’t; but 
anyhoV, who should be sihreeRii* acrass the hill 
but an oW baccagh, 

^yiy^ouchaleen dhasj says he — ^my beauti- 
ful boy,’ sa){s he — ^you’re in a bad state, I find. 
You’ve thrariiped upon 'Dxxnro^ hungry-grnss^ an’ 
only for somethin’ it’s a prabeen you’d be afore 
ever you’d see home. Can you spake at all ?’ 
says he. 

^ Oh, murdher,’ says I, b’lievc not!’ 

^‘^Wcll, here,’ says the baccagh^ *opcn your 
purty gub^ an’ take in a thrifle of this male, an’ 
you’ll soon be stout enough.’ Well, to be sure, 
it bates the world ! I had hardly tasted the 
male whin I found myself as well as ever; be- 
kase you know, mud her, that’s the cure for it. 
‘Now,’ says the baccagh, 'this is the spot the 
fairies planted their hungr)'-grass an, so you’ll 
know it agin when you see it. What’s your 
name?’ says he. 

" ' Phclim O’Toole,’ says I. 

'“Well,’ says he, 'go Jiornc an’ tell your 
father an’ mother to ofier up a pra}'cr to St. 
Piielirn, your namcs.^kc, in regard that only for 
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called “Sonsie was called in to ad- 

minister relief through the medium of certain 
powers which were thought to be derived from 
something holy and also supernatural. She 
brought a mysterious bottle, of which he was 
to take every third spoonful three times a day; 
it was to be administered by the hand of a 
young girl of virgin innocence, who was also 
to breathe three times doum his throat, hold- 
ing his nostrils closed with her fingers. The 
father and mother were to repeat a certain num- 
p^'^f prayers, to promise against sv/earing, 
the hearth-stone nine times — the 
north- and the other south- All 
^ jionies were performed vrith care, 
but Phclim’^-^^^^^7 appeared to set them at 
defiance; an| crone would have lost 

her character consequence were it not that 
Larr>’, on the day of the cure, after having pro- 
mised not to swear, let fly an oath at a hen 
whose cackling disturbed Phelim. This saved 
her character, and threw Larxv* and Shcelr.h 
into fresh despair. 

They had nothing now for it but the “ fairv' 
man’’, to v.*hom, despite the av/ful mystcr/ of 
his character, they resolved to apply rather than 
see their only son taken from them for ever. 
Lnrr}* proceeded without delay to the wise 
men s residence, after putting a small phial of 
holy w’ater in his pocket to protect himself 
from fair,' influence. The house in which this 
person lived was admirably in accordance with 
his m;.>tcrious character. ^ One gable of it was 
formed by the mound of a fairy rath, aeain^t 
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which the cabin stood endwise; within a mile 
tJicrc was no otlicr building; the country around 
it was a sheep-walk, green, and beautifully in- 
terspersed with two or three solitarj' glens, in 
one of whidt might be seen a cave that was 
said to communicate underground with the 
rath. A ridge of high-peaked mountains ran 
above it, whose evening shadow, in consequence 
of tlieir fonn, fell down on each side of the 
rath without obscuring its precincts. It lay 
south; and such nns the power of superstition 
that during summer the district in which it 
stood was thought to he covered with a light 
and silence decidedly supernatural. In spring 
it was the first to' be in verdure, and in autumn 
the last. Nay, in winter itself the rath and 
the adjoining valle}*s never ceased to be green. 
These circumstances were not attributed to 
the nature of the soil, to its southern situation, 
nor to the fact of its being pasture land; bu^ 
simply to the power of the fairies, who wcr< 
supposed to keep its verdure fresh for thei 
cum revels. ^ 

When Larr}* entered the house, whicli h.v 
an air of comfort and snugness beyond th) 
common, ,a tall thin pike of a man, about sixtj 
years of age, stood before him. He wore : 
brown greatcoat that fell far short of his knees 
his small-clothes were closely fitted to thigh., 
not thicker than hand telescopes : on his lees 
were drawn gray woollen stockings, rolled up 
about six inches over his small-clothes ; his 
head was covered by a bav bob-wig, on which 
was a little round hat, with the edge of the leaf 
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turned up in every direction. Kis Ece vras 
short and saUow; his chin peaked; his nose 
small and turned up. If we add to this a pair 
of skeleton - like hands and arms profecdng 
about eight inches beyond the sleeves of his 
coat; two fiery ferret-eyes; and a long small 
holly wand, higher than himself, we have the 
outline of this singular figure. ' 

God save you. nabour/^ said Lany. 

Save you, save you, nabour/’ he replied, 
without pronouncing the name of the ceity. 

“This is a thndn’ time,'’ said Larrr, “to 
them that has childher.’’ 

The Ein'-man Estened his red glittering eyes 
npon him with a sinister glance that occasioned 
Lany to feel rather uncomfortable. 

^‘So you venthiired to come to the Eirv— 
man r'’ 

“ It is about our son, aw he all we ha — 

“Whisht! ■' said the man, wating his hand 
with a commanding air. “ hisht ; I ttish 
you wor out o’ this, for it's a bad time to be 
■here. Listen ! Listen ! Do you hear no- 
thing:” 

Larr}’ changed colour. “ I do,” he replied 
“the Lord protect me! Is that rmm:” 

" V/ha: did you hear:” said the man. 

“ V»’h\v’ relumed the ether, “I heard the 
bushes of the rath all mevird, jist as i: a bias: 
o wind came among thcmL' 

“VvT.rshtd* said the fair}' -man, “ thc;/Vc 
here; you mustrd: open ycur lips v/hiie you're 
in the hou^e. I kr.cw what you want, .an' will 
see }cur fcn. Do jr.’.u !.c:r anytiung more: 
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“But hoTV did you know my name? or who 
I v/as: or where I lived at all? Heaven protect 
us! It’s beyant belief clane ouL” 

“ Hould your tongue/’ replied the man ; 
“ don’t be axin’ me anything o’ the kind. Clear 
out both of ye, till I begin my fisihroguss wid 
the sick child. Clear out, I say!” 

^Vith some degree of apprehension Larry 
and Sheelah left the house as they had been 
ordered, and the feiry-man, ha^ung pulled out 
a fiask of poteen, administered a dose of it to 
Phelim ; and never yet did patient receive his 
medicine vdth such a relish. He licked his 
lips, and fixed his eye upon it with a longing 
looL 

“ Be gorra,” said he, that’s fine stufi entirely. 
Will you lave me the bottler” 

No,” said the feiry-man, “ but I’ll call an’ 
give yon a JirrJe of it v/anst a day,” 

“Ay, do,” replied Phelim; “the divil a fear 
o’ me if I get enough of it. I hope I’ll see 
you often.” 

» The fairy- man kept his word; so that what 
vdth his bottle, a hardy constitution, and light 
bed-clothes, Phelim got the upper hand of his 
malady. In a month he was again on his legs; 
but, alas 1 his complexion, though not changed 
to deformity, was wofully out of joint. His 
principal blemish, in addition to the usual 
marks left by this complaint, consisted in a 
drooping of his left eyelid, which gave lo his 
^vho:c free a czsz highly ludicrous. 

V/}:cn Pheum felt thoroughly recovered he 
claimed a pair of “leather crackers”, a harc- 
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world wide could be in the hiiiy-man^s bottle 
that Phelim took sich a likin^ for it? He tould 
me this momin^ that he’d suffer to have the 
pock agin’ set in case he was cured wid the 
same bottle,”' 

Well, the Heaven be praised, anyhow, that 
we have a son for the half-acre, Sheelah,” 

Amin! An’ let us take good care of him, 
now that he’s spared to us.” 

Phelim’s appetite, after his recover}’, was 
anything but a joke to his father. He was now 
seldom at home, except during meal-times; for 
wherever fun or novelty was to be found, Phelim 
was present. He became a regular attendant 
upon all the sportsmen. To such he made 
himself very useful by his correct knowledge of 
the best covers for game, and the best pools 
for fish. He was acquainted with every rood 
of land in the parish ; knew with astonishing 
accuracy where coveys vrere to be sprung and 
hares started. No hunt was without him; such 
was his wind and speed of foot that to follow 
a chase and keep up with the horsemen was to 
him only a matter of sport. When daylight 
passed night presented him with amusements 
suitable to himself. No wake, for instance, 
could escape him ; a dance without young 
Phelim O’Toole would hav'c been a thing worthy 
to be remembered. He was zealously devoted 
to cock-fighting; on Shrovc-Tuesday he shouted 
loudest among the crowd that attended the 
sport of throwing at cocks tied to a stake; foot- 
ball and hurling never occurred without hin'j. 
Bull-baiting — for it was common in his youth 
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— was luxury to him; and, ere he reached four- 
teen, everyone knew Phelim as an adept at 
card~playing. Wherever a sheep, a leg of mut- 
ton, a dozen of bread, or a bottle of Avhisky 
was put up in a shebeen house, to be played 
for by the country gamblers at the five and ten, 
or spoil’d five, Phelim always took a hand and 
was generally successful. On these occasions 
he was frequently charged Avitli an over-refined 
dexterity; but Phelim usually swore, in vindi- 
cation of his own innocence, until he got black 
in the face, as the phrase among such characters 
goes. 

The reader is to consider him now about 
fifteen — a stout, overgrown, unwashed cub. 
His parents’ anxiety that he should grow strong 
prevented them from training him to any kind 
of employment. He was eternally going about 
in quest of diversion ; and wherever a knot 
of idlers was to be found there was Phelim. 
He had, up to this period, never worn a shoe, 
nor a single article of dress that had been made 
for himself, with the exception of one or two 
pair of sheep-skin small-clothes. In this w^ 
he passed his time, bare-legged, without shoes, 
clothed in an old coat much too large for him, 
his neck open, and his sooty locks covered with 
the hare-skin cap, the ears as usual sticking out 
above his brows. Much of his time was spent 
in setting the idle boys of the village to fight; 
and in carrying lying challenges from one to 
another. He himself was seldom without a 
broken head or a black eye; for in Ireland he 
who is known to be fond of quarrelling, as the 

259 
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people say, usually “gets enough and kvins of 
it”, Larry and Sheelah, thinking it now high 
time that something should, be done with 
Phelim, thought it necessary to give him some 
share of education. Phelim opposed this bitterly 
as an unjustifiable encroachment upon his per- 
sonal liberty; but by bribing him with the 
first and only suit of clothes he had yet got, 
they at length succeeded in prevailing on him 
to go. 

The school to which he was sent happened 
to be kept in what is called an inside kiln. 
This kind of kiln is usually — but less so now 
than formerly — annexed to respectable fanners’ 
outhouses, to which, in agricultural districts, 
it forms a very neccssar}" appendage. It also 
serves at the same time as a bam, the kiln-pot 
being sunk in the shape of an inverted cone at 
one end, but divided from the bam floor by a 
wall about three feet high. From this \vall 
beams run across the kiln-pot, over which, in 
a transverse direction, are laid a number of 
rafters like the joists of a loft, but not fastened. 
T^icsc ribs arc covered with straw, over which 
again is spread a winnow cloth to keep the 
grain from being lost. The fire is sunk on a 
level with the bottom of the kiln-pot, that is, 
about eight or ten feet below the floor of the 
barn. The descent to it is by stairs formed at 
ihc side wall. Wc have been thus minute in 
describing it, because, ns the reader will pre- 
sently perceive, the feats of Phelim render it 
necessary. 

On the first day of his entering the school 
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he presented himself witli n black eye; and as 
his character was well known to both master 
and scholars, the former felt no hesitation in 
giving him a wholesome lecture upon the sub- 
ject of his future conduct. For at least a year 
before this time he had gained the nickname 
of Blessed Phelim” and Bouncing’^, epithets 
bestowed on liim by an ironical allusion to his 
patron saint and his own habits. 

So Blessed Phelim,” said the master, you 
arc coming to school ! ! ! ■ Well, well! I only 
say that miracles will never cease. Arrah, 
Phelim, will you tell us candidly — ah! — I beg 
your pardon; I mean, will you tell us the best 
lie you can coin upon the cause of your coming 
to imbibemoral and literary knowledge? Silence, 
boys, till we hear Blessed Phelim’s lie.” 

^^You must hear it, masther,” said Phelim. 

Pm comin^ to larn to read an’ write.” 

Bravo ! by the bones of Prosodius, I ex- 
pected a lie, but not such a thumper as that. 
And you’re coming wid a black eye to prove it! 
A black eye, Phelim, is the blackguard’s co.^ 
of arms; and to do you justice you are scldoip 
widout your crest.” 

For a few days Phelim attended the school, 
but learned not a letter. The master usually 
sent him to be taught by the youngest lads, 
with a hope of being able to excite a proper 
spirit of pride and emulation in a mind that 
required some extraordinary impulse. One day 
he called him up to ascertain what progress he 
had actually made ; the unsuspecting teacher 
sat at the time upon the wall which separated 
261 
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the bam floor from the kiln-pot, with his legs 
dangling at some distance from the ground. It 
was summer, and the ■ rafters used in drjdng 
the grain had been removed. On finding that 
Blessed Phelim, notwithstanding all the lessons 
he had received, was still in a state of the purest 
ignorance, he lost his temper, and brought him 
over between his knees that he might give him 
an occasional cuff for his idleness. The lesson 
went on, and the master’s thumps were thicken- 
ing about Phelim’s ears, much to the worthy 
youth’s displeasure. 

Phelim,” said the master, I’ll invert you 
as a scarecrow for dunces. I’ll lay you against 
the wall, with your head do^vn and your heels 
up, like a forked carrot.” 

But how will you manage that?” said 
Phelim. What ’ud 1 be doin’ in the manc- 
time?” 

I’ll find a way to manage it,” said the 
master. 

‘‘To put my head down an’ my heels up, is 
Jd?” enquired Phelim. 

“You’ve said it, my worthy,” returned his 
teacher. 

“If you don’t know the v/ny,” replied the 
pupil, “I’ll show }'Ou;” getting his shoulder 
under tlic master’s leg and pitching Jiim Jiccls 
over head into the kiln -pot. He instantly 
seized his cap and ran out of the school, highly 
dcligluctl at his feat ; leaving the scholars to 
render the master whatever assistance was nc- 
ecssar}*. The poor man was dangcrousl}- hurt, 

' for in addition to a broken arm he received 
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half a dozen severe contusions on the head, 
and in different parts of the body. 

This closed Phclim's education; for no per- 
suasion could ever induce him to enter a school 
afterwards; nor could any temptation prevail 
on the neighbouring teachers to admit him a$ 
a pupil. 

Pliclim now shot up rapidly to the stature 
of a young man ; and a graceful slip was he. 
From the period of fifteen until nineteen he 
was industriously employed in idleness. About 
sixteen he began to look after the girls, and to 
can*}" a cudgel. The father in vain attempted 
to inoculate him with a love of labour; but 
Phelim would not receive the infection. Hi$i 
life was a pleasanter one. Sometimes, indeed, 
when he wanted monc}" to treat the girls at 
fairs and markets^ he would prevail on himself 
to labour a week or fortnight with some neigh- 
bouring farmer; but the moment he had earned 
as much as he deemed sufficient, the spade was 
thronm aside. Phelim knew all the fiddlers 
and pipers in the baronj"; was master of the- 
ceremonies at ever}" wake and dance that ocjt' 
curred within scvci^ miles of him. He was a 
crack dancer, and never attended a dance with- 
out performing a hornpipe on a door or a table; 
no man could shuffle, or treble, or cut, or 
spring, or caper with him. Indeed it was said 
that he could dance “Moll Roe^’ upon the end 
of a five-gallon keg, and snuff a mould candle 
with liis heels, yet never lose the time. The 
father and mother were exccsdingl}" proud of 
Phelim. The foirner, when he found him 
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grown up and associating with young men, 
began to feel a kind of ambition in being per- 
mitted to join Phelim and his companions, and 
to look upon the society of his own son as a 
privilege. With the girls Phelim was a beauty 
without paint. They thought every wake truly 
a* scene of sorrow if he did not happen to be 
present. Every dance was doleful without him. 
Phelim wore his hat on one side, with a know- 
ing but careless air; he carried his cudgel with 
a good-humoured dashing spirit, precisely in 
accordance with the character of a man who 
did not care a traneen wJiether lie drank with 
you as a friend, or fought witli you as a foe. 
Never were such songs heard as Phelim could 
sing, nor such a voice as that with which he 
sang them. His attitudes and action were 
inimitable. The droop in his eye was a stand- 
ing wink at the girls; and when he sang his 
funny songs, with' what practised case he gave 
the darlings a roguish chuck under the chin ! 
Then his jokes! “ Why, faix,” as the fair ones 
X)ftcn said of him, “ before Phelim speaks at all 
lone laughs at what he says.’^ This was fact. 
His very appearance at a wake, dance, or drink- 
ing-match was hailed by a peal of mirth. This 
Jiciglitcned his liumour exceedingly; for, say 
what you will, laughter is to wit what air is to 
one dies without the other. 

Let no one talk of beauty being on the sur- 
face. This is n popular error, and no one but 
a superficial fellow would defend it. Among 
ten thousand you could not get n more un- 
fivourablo surfiwc than Plielim’s. His face rc- 
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seilibled the rough side of a cullender, or as he 
was often told in railler}’-, “you might grate 
potatoes on it”* The lid of his left eye, as the 
reader knows, was like the lid of a salt-box, al- 
ways closed; and when he risked a wink with 
the right it certainly gave him the look of a 
man. shutting out the world and retiring into 
himself for the purpose of self-examination* 
No, no; beauty is in the mind; in the soul; 
otherwise Phelim never could have been such 
a prodig}^ of comeliness among the girls. This 
was the distinction the fair sex drew in his 
favour. “ Phelim,” they would say, “ is not 
purt)", but he^s ver}" comely.” “ Bad end to 
the one of him but would stale a pig off a 
tether md his winnin’ ways.” And so he 
would too, without much hesitation, for it was 
not the first time he had stolen his father’s. 

From nineteen until the close of his minority 
Phelim became a distinguished man in fairs 
and markets. He was, in fact, the hero of the 
parish; but unfortunately he seldom knew onr 
the morning of the fair-day the name of th^ 
party or faction on whose side he was to fight; 
This was merely a matter of priority; for who- 
ever happened to give hint the first treat uni- 
formly secured him. The reason of this 
pliability on his part was that Phelim, being 
every person’s friend, by his good-nature, was 
nobody’s foe, except for the day. He fought 
for fun and for whisk}\ When he happened 
to drub some companion or acquaintance on 
the opposite side, he was ever ready to express 
his regret at the circumstance, and abused 
(B215) 265 T 
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them ' heartily for not having treated him 
first. • 

Phelim .was also a great Ribbonman ; . and 
from the time he became initiated into ' the 
system his, eyes were wonderfully opened to 
the oppressions of the countrj'. Sessions, de- 
crees, and warrants he looked npon as- gross 
abuses; assizes, too, by v/hich so many of 
his friends were put to some inconvenience, 
he considered as the result of Protestant as- 
cendanc}' — cancers that ought to be cut out of 
the constitution. Bailifis, drivers, tithe-proc- 
tors, tax-gatherers, policemen, and parsons he 
thought were vermin that ought to be com- 
pelled to emigrate to a much warmer country 
than Ireland. 

There was no such hand in the county as 
Phelim at an clibi. Just give him the outline 
— a few leading particulars of the fact — and he 
would work wonders. One would think, in- 
deed, that he had been born for that especial 
purpose ; for as he was never knovrn to utter 
aSy}fehki-JOf truth but once, when he had a 
design in not being believed, so there was no 
risk of a lawyer getting truth out of him. No 
man v/as ever afRittcd with such convenient 
maladies as Phelim; even his sprains, tooth- 
rxhes, and colics sccmicd to have entered into 
the Whiteboy system. But, indeed, the verv' 
diseases in Ireland arc seditious. Many a time 
has a toothache come in to aid Paddy in ob- 
structing the course of justice; and a colic been 
guilty of misprision of treason. Irish deaths, 
loo, arc ver}- disloyal, and frequently at variance 
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As an alibist, however, his career was^ like, 
that of all alibists, a short one. The fact was, 
that his fece soon became familiar to the court 
and the lawyers, so that his name and appear- 
ance were ultimately rather hazardous to the 
cause of his friends. 

Phelim, on other occasions, when summoned 
as evidence against his well-wishers or brother 
Ribbonmen, usually forgot his English, and 
gave his testimony by an interpreter. Nothing 
could equal his ignorance and want of common 
capacity during these trials. His face was as 
free from every visible trace of meaning as if 
he had been born an idiot. No block was ever 
more impenetrable than he. 

“ What is the noble gintleman sayin’?^ 
would ask in Irish ; and on having that ex- 
plained he would enquire: ^‘What is tha^? 
then demand a fresh explanation of the 
one, and so on successively, until he was 
up in despair. 

Sometimes, in cases of a capital natui^ 
Phelim, with the consent of his 
come forward and make disclosures in ^ 
have them put upon their trial and acqui 
lest a real approver, or someone 
posed to prosecute, might appear against 
Now the a/M and its usual nccompam^^ 
are all of old standing in Ireland ; ^ ^ 

master-stroke to which we have ^ * 

modern invention. Phelim would 
dcncc against them; and whilst thegovc 
— for it was mostly in government 
he adventured this — believed they ^ 
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Lr.rr>% ns if Phclim were too modest to speak 
for jifmscir, seldom mci n young girl without 
laying siege to her for the son. He descanted 
upon his go'^d qualities, glossed over his defects, 
/.r.d dre.v deep!}' upon invention in his behalf. 
S’ue!.-:!*, or. the other hand, vans an eloquent 
ad'. t'r.atc for him. She had her eve upon half 
a cozen of the village girls, to every one of 
V. ho::: : he found something to say in PhclimV 
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that the *Uialf-acrc” was frequently in hazard 
of leaving tlic family altogctlicr. The father, 
therefore, felt quite willing, if Phelim married, 
to leave him the inheritance and seek a new 
settlement for himself. Or, if Phelim preferred 
leaving him, he agreed to give him onc-lialf of 
it, together with an equal division of all his 
earthly goods; to wit — two goats, of which 
Phelim was to get one; six hens and a cock, 
of which Phelim was to get tlircc liens and the 
chance of a toss-up for the cock; four stools, of 
which Phelim was to get two ; two pots — a 
large one and a small one — the former to go 
with Phelim ; three liorn spoons, of which 
Phelim was to get one, and the chance of a 
toss-up for the third, Phelim was to bring his 
own bed, provided he did not prefer getting a 
bottle of fresh straw as a connubial luxury. The 
blanket was a tender subject; for, having been 
fourteen years in employment, it entangled the 
father and Phelim touching the prudence of the 
latter claiming it all. The son was at length 
compelled to give it up, at least in the character 
of an appendage to his marriage property. Pic 
feared that the wife, should lie not be able to 
replace it by a new one, or should she herself 
not be able to bring him one, as part of her 
dovvi^^j would find the honeymoon rather lively. 
Phelim’s bedstead admitted of no dispute, the 
floor of the cabin having served him in that 
capacity ever since he began- to sleep in a sepa- 
rate- bed. liis pillow was -his small-clothes, 
and his quilt his own coat, under which he 
slept snugly enough. 
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The father having proposed, and the son ac- 
ceded to these arrangements, the next thing to 
be done v.as to pitch upon a ^proper girl as his 
wife. This being a more important matter, 
v;as tlius discussed by the father and son one 
evening, at their own fireside, in the, presence 
of Shcclah, 

“ Kow, PJjclim/’ said the father, ‘‘ look about 
you, an^ tell us what girl in the neighbourhood 
} ouM like to be married to,” 

‘^Why,” replied Phclim, ^'I'll lave that to 
you; jist point out the girl you’d lih' for your 
d.uighicr-indaw, an’ be she rich, poor, ould, or 
ugly /7/ delude her. That’s the chat.” 

Ah, Phelim, ifyou could put your comedher 
.an Graccy Italic n you’d be a made boy. She 
ha-^ the full of a rabbit-skin o’ guineas.” 

A made boy! Faith, they say Pm that ns 
it i:., you knov/. Bui would you iciji me to put 
iny rw:uf:slher on Graccy Dahonr Spake out.” 
** 'Fo be sure I would,” 

** Ay/* observed ihc mother, ** or what ’ud 
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“ Don’t tnaVc .t goose of youv^^ir, oiiUl man,’’ 
observed Piiclim. “ Do von iliinl;, if 1 set aboiil 
ii, ihni I’d not manufacture her <tnsc;>as asy as 
rd peel a praicc?” 

“Well, avcll,” replied the father, “in the 
name o’ Goodness mal:c up to her. Faith it 
’ud be somctlung to have a jauiuin’ car in the 
family!” 

“Ay, but what the sorra will I do for a 
suit o’ clo’cs?” observed Pheliin. “ I could 
never go near her in these breeches. Iviy 
elbows, too, arc out o’ this ould coat, bad luck 
to it ! An’ as for a waistcoat, v.’hy, I dunna 
but it’s a sin to call what I’m wcarin’ a waist- 
coat at all. Thin agin — why, blood alive, sure 
I can’t go to her barefooted, an’ I dunna but it 
’ud be dacenter to do that same than to step 
out in sich excuses for brogues as tlicsc. An’ 
in regard o’ the stockins’, why, I’ve pulled them 
down, sthrivin’ to look dacent, til! one ’ud 
think the balls o’ iny legs is at my heels.” 

“The sorra word’s in that but thruth, any- 
how,” observed the father; “but what’s to be 
done? For ccc have no way of gettin’ them.” 

“ Faith, I don’t know that,” said Phclim. 
“ What if we’d borry ? I could get the loan ot 
a pair of breeches from Dudley Dwirc, an’ a 
coat from Sam Appleton. We might thry Billy 
Brady for a waistcoat an’ a pair o’ stockings. 
Barny Buckram-back, the pinsioncr, ’ud lend 
me his pumps; an’ we want nothing now but 
a hat.” 

“Nothin’ undher a Caroline ’ud do goin’ 
there,” obscrv^cd the father. 
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wid ; but, anyhow, ould Hnrr)^ Connolly’s to 
stand in the chnpcl nine Sundays, an’ to make 
three Stations to Lough Dergh for it. Bedad, 
they say it’s as purty a cracliur as you’d see in 
a day’s thravcllin’.” 

Harry Connolly ! Why, I know Harr}'', 
but I never heard of Biddy Duignan or her 
fuller at all. Harr}' Connolly! Is it a man 
that’s bent over his staff for the last twenty 
years! Hut, tut, Phelim, don’t say sich a 
thing.” 

“ Why, ma’am, sure he takes wid it himself; 
he due-n’t deny it at all, tlic ould sinner.” , 

Oh, that I mayn't sin, Phelim, if one knows 
who to thrust in lliis v/orld, so llicy don’t. 
Why the dcsaicful ould — hut, Phelim, I can’t 
yivc in to it.” 

Faix, ma’am, no wondher; but sure when 
lie confc.'.-N.'S it iiimsclf! Bedad, Mrs. Doran, 
I never seen } ou look so well. Upon my sowh 
%ouM take the shine out o’ the voungest o’ 
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Nd, nor thirty. Faith I know them thaPs 
not more nor, five or six-an^-twcnty that hid be 
glad to borry tlic loan of your face for a while. 
Divil a word o’ lie in that.” 

No, no, Phelim, aroon, I seen the day ; 
but that’s past. I remimber when the people 
did say I was worth lookin’ at. Won’t you sit 
near the fire? You’re in the dhraft there.” 

“Thank you kindly, ma’am;, faith, you have 
the name far an’ near for bein’ the civilest wo- 
man alive this day. But, upon my sowl, if you 
wor ten times as civil, an’ say that you’re not 
aquil to any young girl in the parish, I’d dis- 
pute it wid you ; an’ say it was nothin’ else 
than a bounce.” 

“ Arrah, Phelim, darlin’, how can you palaver 
me that way? I hope your dacent father’s well, 
Phelim, an’ your honest mother.” 

“Divil a fear o’ them. Now I’d hould nine 
to one that the purticst o’ them hasn’t a sweeter 
mout’ than j^ou have. By dad you have a pair 
o’ lips, God bless them that — well, well — ” 

Phelim here ogled her with looks particularly 
wistful. 

“ Phelim, you’re losin’ the little senses you 
had.” 

“ Faix, an’ it’s you that’s taken them out o’ 
me, then. A purty woman always makes a fool 
o’ me. Divil a word o’ lie in it. Faix, Mrs. 
Doran, m.a’am, you have a chin o’ your own! 
Well, well! Oh, be gorra, I wish I hadn’t 
come out this mornin’ anyhow!” 

“Arrah, why, Phelim? In throlh it’s you 
that’s the quarc Phelim!” 
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Why, ma’am — Oh, bcdad, it’s a folly* to 
talk. I can’t go widout tastin’ them; Sich a 
pair o’ timptations as your lips, barrin’ your 
eyes, I didn’t see this many a day.” 

Tastin’ what, you mad crathurf” 

‘‘Why ril show you what I’d like to be 
nfthcr lastin’. Oh! bcdad, I’ll have no refusin’; 
a purty woman alwa}'5 makes a foo — ” 

“Keep away, Pliclim; keep ofl' — bad end to 
you; what do you mane? Don’t you see Fool 
Art lyin’ in the corner there undher the sacks? 
I don’t think he’s asleep.” 

“ Fool Art ! why, tlic misfortunatc idiot, 
what about him? Sure he hasn’t sinsc to know 
the right hand from the left. licdad, ma’am, 
the ihrtith is, tlint a purty woman always makes 
a — ” 

Throth .in’ you won’t,” said she, struggling. 
^‘’I'hrorh an’ I v/ill, thin, taste the same lips, 
or we’ll see \‘.‘ho’s strongest!” 
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ho'fcsckccpcr, it won’t do. Be asy now, or 
ril get angry. The priest, too, will hear the 
noise, and ‘so will Fool Art.” 

^^To the divil wid Fool Art, an’ the priest 
too,” said Phelim: ^^who cares a buckey about 
the priest when a purty woman like you is 
consarn — ” 

‘^What’s this?” said the priest, stepping 
down from the parlour — ‘‘what’s the matter? 
Oh, ho,, upon my word, Mrs. Doran! Very 
good, indeed! Under my own roof, too! An’ 
pray, ma’am, who is the gallant? Turn round, 
young man. Yes, I see! Why, better and 
better! Bouncing Phelim O’Toole, that never 
spoke truth! I think, Mr. O’Toole, that when 
you come a-courting you ought to consider it 
worth while to appear somewhat more smooth 
in your habiliments. I simply venture to give 
that as my opinion.” 

“Why, sure enough,” replied Phelim, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation ; “ your reverence 
has finnd us outp 

Found you out! Why, is that the tone you 
speak in?” 

“Faith, sir, thruth’s best. I wanted her to 
tell it to you long ago, but she wouldn’t. How- 
somever, it’s still time enough. — Hem! The 
ihruth, sir, is, that Mrs. Doran an’ I is goin’ 
to get the words said as soon as we can; so, 
sir, wid the help o’ Goodness, I came to see if 
your reverence ’ud c.all us next Sunda)" wid a 
blcssin’.” 

Mrs. Doran had, for at least a dozen round 
years before this, been in a state of hopelessness 
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this true, Mrs. Doran?” enquired the 
priest, a second time. 

Mrs, Doran could not, with any regard to 
the delicacy of her sex, give an assent without 
proper emotion. She accordingly applied her 
apron to her eyes and shed a few natural tears 
in reply to die affecting quer}" of die pastor. 

Phclim, in the meantime, began to feel mysti- 
fied. Whether Mrs. Doran^s tears were a proof 
that she was disposed to take the matter 
seriously, or whether they were tears of shame 
and vexation for haring been caught in the 
character of a romping old hoyden, he could 
not then exaedy decide. He had, however, 
awful misgivings upon the subject. 

Then,” said the priest, “ it is to be under- 
stood that Tm to call you both on Sunday.” 

There’s no use in keepin’ it back from 
you,” replied Mrs, Doran. I know it’s foolish 
of me; but we have all our failin’ s, and to be 
fond of Phelim there is mine. Your reverence 
is to Cvill us next Sunday, as Phelim tould you. 
I am sure I can’t tell you how he deluded me 
at all, the desnver o’ the world!” 

Phclim’s face during this acknon'lcdgment 
was, like Goldsmith’s haunch of venison, “ a 
subject for painters to study”. His eyes pro- 
jected like a hare’s, until nothing could be seen 
but the Kails. Even the drooping lid raised it- 
self up as if it were never to droop again, 

said the priest, I shall ccrt,iinly 
not use a single argument to prevent vou, Vour 
choice. I must say, does you crovlit, particularly 
when it is remembered tliat you have come at 
zSt ' V 
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least to years of ^discretion. Indeed, ntany 
persons might affirm that you have gone be- 
yond them; but I say nothing. In the mean- 
tiine, your Vvishes must be complied with. I 
will certainly call Phelim O’Toole and Bridget 
Doran on Sunday next; and one thing I know, 
that we shall have. a> very merry congregation.” 

Phelim’s eyes turned upon the pfiest and 
the old woman alternately with an,. air of be- 
wilderment which, had the priest been a man 
of much obsen’^ation, might have attracted his 
attention. 

Oh, niurdher alive, Mrs. Doran,” said 
Phelim, “ how am I to do for clo’es ? Faith, 
rd like to appear decent in the thing, any- 
how.” 

‘‘True,” said the priest. “Have you made 
no provision for smoothing the externals of 
your admirer? Is he to appear in this trim?” 

“ Bcdad, sir,” said Phelim, “ wc never thought 
o’ that. All the world knows, your reverence, 
that I might carrj^ my purse in my eye an’ 
never feel a mote in it. But the thruth is, sir, 
she was so lively on the subject — in a kind of a 
pleasant, coaxin’ hurr}'* of her own — an’ indeed 
I was so myself, too. Augh, Mrs. Doran ! 
Be gorra, sir, she put her comedher an me en- 
tirely, so she did. Well, be my sowl. I’ll be 
the flower of a husband to her anyhow. I hope 
your reverence’ll come to the christ’nin ? But 
about the clo’es ; — bad luck saizc the tack I 
have to put to my back but what you see an 
me, if wc wor to be married to-morrov/.” 

‘^Wcll, Phelim, aroon,” said Mrs. Dor.in, 
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How much money shall I give him?” scdd 
the priest. . . , . < . 

Indeed, sir, I think you ought to know 
that; Tm ignorant of what ’ud make a dacent 
'weddin^ We don^t intend to’ get marrid undher 
a hedge; weVe frinds on both sides, anV of 
coorse, we must have them about us, plasc 
Goodness.” 

Be gco’ra, sir, it’s no wondher I’m fond of 
her, the darlin’? Bad win to you, Mrs. Doran, 
how did you come over me at all?” 

Bridget,” said the priest, I have asked 
you a simple question, to which I expect a plain 
answer. What money am I to give this tallow- 
hearted swain of yours?” 

Why, your reverence, Avhatsomever you 
think may be enough for full, an’ plintj*, an’ 
dacency at the weddin’.” 

“ Not forgetting the thatch for me, in the 
manctimc,” said Phclim. “Nothin’ less will 
sarve us, plasc your reverence. Maybe, sir, 
you’d think of cornin’ to the weddin’ yourself?” 

“There arc in my hands,” obsenxd the 
priest, “ one hundred and twenty- two guineas 
of your money, Bridget. Here, Phclim, are 
ten for your wedding suit and wedding expenses. 
Go to yc//r wedding! No! don’t suppose for 
a moment that I countenance this transaction 
in the sliglitcst degree. I comply with your 
wishes because I heartily despise you both, 
but ccrtainlv this foolish old woman most. 
Give me .nn acknowledgment for this, Phclim.” 

“ Ciod bless you, sir!” said Phclim, .as if he 
liad paid them a compliment. “In regard o’ 
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the acknowledgment, sir, I acknowledge it wid 
all my heart; but bad luck to the scrape at all 
I can v.Titcd^ 

Well, no matter. You admit, Bridget, that 
I give this money to this blessed youth by your 
authority and consent.’* 

Surely, your reverence; I’ll never go back 
of it.” 

^‘Now, Phelim,” said the priest, *^you have 
the money; pray get married as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

ril give you my oath,” said Phelim; ^‘an’ 
be the blessed iron tongs in the grate there I’ll 
not lose a day in gettin’ myself spliced. Isn’t 
she the tendher-hearted sowl, your reverence! 
Augh, Mrs. Doran!” 

Leave my place,” said the priest. I can- 
not forget the old proverb, that one fool makes 
many, but an old fool is worse than any. Sc 
it Is with this old woman.” 

“ Quid woman! Oh, thin I’m sure I don’l 
desarve this from your reverence!” exclaimed 
the housekeeper, wiping her eyes : if I’m : 
litde seasoned now, you know I wasn’t always 
so. If ever there was a faithful sarvant I was 
that, an’ managed your house and place x 
honestly as I’ll manage my own, plase Good 
ness.” 

As they left the parlour Phelim became th( 
consoler. 

‘‘ Whisht, you darlin’ 1” he exclaimed. Sur 
you’ll have Bouncin’ Phelim to comfort you 
But now that he has shut, the door, what— 
hem — I’d take it as a piece o’ civility if you’i 
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open my eyes a little; I mane — hem — was it — 
is this doin’ hihiy or how? Are you — hem — do 
you iindherstcnd me, Mrs. Doran?” 

, ‘^What is it you want to know, Phelim? I 
think everything is very plain.” 

Oh, the divil a plainer, I suppose ! But 
in the manetime, might one axe, out o’ mere 
curiosity, if you’re in aimestV^ 

In airnest ! Arrah, what did I give you 
my money for, Phelim? Well, now that every- 
thing is settled, God forgive you if you make a 
bad husband to me.” 

“A bad 

“ I say, God forgive you if you make a bad 
husband to me. I’m afeared, Phelim, that I’ll 
be too foolish about you — that I’ll be too fond 
of you.” 

Phelim looked at her in solemn silence, and 
then replied : “ Let us trust in God that you 
may be enabled to overcome the weakness. 
Pray to Him to avoid all folly, an’ above (tvoxy- 
thing, to give you a dacent stock of discra- 
tion, for it’s a mighty fine thing for a woman 
of your yea — hem, a mighty fine thing it is, 
indeed, for a sasoned woman, as 3'ou sat" you 
arc. 

** When will the weddin’ take place, Phelim?” 

**Thc ivkatV* said PhcHm, opening his brisk 
eye with a fresh stare of dismay. 

‘‘Why, the weddin’, aciishla. V/hen will it 
take place? I think the Monday afthcr the last 
call ’ud be the best time. Wc wouldn’t lose a 
day thin. Throth, 1 long to !\car my last call 
over, rivelim, jewel.” 
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Phclim gave her another look. 

‘‘The Inst call! Thin, by the vestment, you 
don’t long half as much for your call as I 
do.” 

“ Arrah, Phelim, did you take tl\c — the — 
what you wor wantin’ awhile agonc? Throth, 
myself disremimbers.” 

Ay, a round dozen o’ them. How can you 
forget it?” 

The idiot in the corner here gave a loud 
snore, but composed himself to sleep, as if in- 
sensible to all that passed. 

“Throth, an’ I do forget it. Now, Phelim, 
you’ll not go till you take a cup o’ tay wid my- 
self. Throth, I do forget it, Pliclim darlin’, 
jewel.” 

Phclim’s face now assumed a very queer ex- 
pression. He twisted his features into all pos- 
sible directions; brought his mouth first round 
to one car and then to the other; put his hand, 
as if in great pain, on the pit of his stomach; 
lifted one knee up till it .almost touched his 
chin, then let it down, and instantly brought 
up the other in a similar manner. 

“Phelim, darlin’, what ails you?” enquired 
the tender old nymph. “Wurrah, man alive, 
aren’t you well?” 

“ Oh, be the vestment,” said Phelim, “what’s 
this at all? Murdher sheer)*, what’ll I do! 
Oh, I’m ver)’* bad ! At deatlPs door, so I am 1 
Be gorra, Mrs. Doran, I must be off.” 

“ Wurrah, Phelim dear, won’t }*ou stop till 
we settle everything?” 

“ Oh, purshuin’ to the ha’p’orth I can settle 
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till I recover this murdherin^ colic! AlPs 
asthray. \vid me in the inside. Til see you — 
m see you — Hanim an' dioul! this? — I 

must be ofF like a shot — oh, murdher sheer}':! 
— but — but — -Fll see you to-mprrpiy.' In the 
manetime Fm — Fm — for ever oblaged to you 
for — for — lendin^ me the — loan of — oh, by the 
vestments, Fm a gone man ! — for Jendin’ me 
the loan of the ten guineas — Oh, Fm gone!” ; 

Phelim disappeared on uttering these words, 
and his strides on passing out of, the house 
were certainly more rapid and vigorous tlian 
those of a man labouring under pain. In fact 
he never looked behind him until one-half the 
distance between the priest’s house and his 
father’s cabin had been fairly traversed. 

Some misgivings occurred to the old house- 
keeper, but her vanity, having been revived by 
Phelim’s blarney, would not permit her to listen 
to them. She had, besides, other motives to 
fortify her faith in his attachment. First, there 
was her money, a much larger sum than ever 
Phelim could expect with any other woman, 
young or old; again, they were to be called on 
the following Sunday, and she knew that when 
a marriage affair proceeds so far, obstruction or 
disappointment is not to be apprehended. 

When Phelim reached home he found the 
father returned after having borrowed a full 
suit of clothes for him. Sam Appleton, on 
hearing from Larr)* that Bouncing Phelim was 
about to get a Great IMatch”, generously lent 
him coat, waistcoat, hat, and small-clothes. 

When Phelim presented himself at home he 
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si^irccly replied to the queries put to him by 
his father and mother concerning his interview 
with the priest. He sat down, rubbed his 
hands, scratched his head, rose up, and walked 
to and fro, in a mood of mind so evidently 
between mirth and chagrin tltat his worthy 
parents knew not whether to be merry or 
miserable. 

^‘Phclim,’’ said the mother, “did you take 
anything while you wor away?” 

“Did I take anything! is it? Arrah, be asy, 
ould woman! Did I take anything! Faith 
you may say that!” 

“ Let us know, anj'how, tvliaPs the matthcr 
wid you?” asked the father. 

“Tarc-an-ounze!” exclaimed the son, “ what 
is iliis for, at all, at all? IPs too killin^ I am, 
so it is.” 

“ Yoif re not lookin’ at Sam Appleton’s clo’cs,” 
said the father, “ that he lent you the loan of, 
hat an’ all?” 

“Do you want to put an affront upon me, 
ould man : To the divil wid himself an’ his 
clo’cs! When 1 want clo’cs I’ll buy tlicm wid 
my own money 1” 

“ Larry,” observed the mother, “ there’s your- 
self all over — as proud as a p.iycock when the 
sup’s in your head, .an’ 'ud spake as big widout 
the sign o’ money in your pocket as if you had 
the rint of an estate.” 

“ \yhat do you say about the sign o’ money:” 
exclaimed Phelim with a sw.tggcr. “M.ivhc 
you’il call tlic sign o' manc\!” lie added, 
ptoducing the ten guineas in gold. 

-'9 
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The fether and moiher looked zt it fo/" a 
considerable dme, then at each ether, and shook 
their heads. 

‘‘PhelimL^^ said the fether solemnly. 

‘^Pheiiml” said the mother awf^y; and 
both shook their heads again. 

Yon vror never over-scrap ulous/^ the Rther 
prcceeaedy ^ an" you know you have many little 
things to answer for^ in the way of pickin’ up 
what didn’t belong to yourself. I think, too, 
you’re not the same boy you wor afore you tuck 
to swearin’ the alibies.” 

“Faith an’ I doubt I’ll have to get someone 
to swear an alibi for mvself soon,” Phelim re- 
plied. 

“Why, blessed hour!” said Larry, “didn’t 
I often tell you never to join the boys in any- 
thing that might rum out a hangin’ mattherr” 

“ If this is not a hangin’ matther,” said 
Phelim, “iFs something nearly as bad: it’s a 
manyin’ matther. Sure I deluded another 
since you seen me last. Dudl a word o’ lie in 
it. I was clane fell in love v.dd this momin’ 
about seven o’cIocL” 

“ But how did you get the money, Phelim:” 

“ Why from the youthful sprig that fell in 
love wid me. Sure v.'e’re to be * called’ in the 
chapel on Sunday next.” 

“Why thin now, Phelim! An’ who is the 
young craythur : for in throth she must be 
young to go to give the monev before- 
hand!” 

•• Murdher!*’ exclaimed Phelim, “ whafs this 
for! U'as ever .anyone as I am: Who is 
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$hef Why she’s — oh, murdher, oh! — she’s no 
other than — hem — divil a one else than Father 
O’Hara’s housekeeper, ould Biddy Doran!” 

The mirth of the old couple was excessive. 
The father laughed till he fell off his stool, 
and the mother till the tears ran down her 
checks. , 

Death alive, ould man, but you’re ver)" 
merry!” said Phelim. “If you wor my age, 
an’ in such an amplush, you’d laugh on the 
wrong side o’ your mouth. Maybe you’ll turn 
your tunc when you hear that she has a hundhre 
an’ twenty guineas.” 

“ An' you'll be rich, too,” said the father. 
“The sprig an’ you will be rich! — ha, lia, ha!” 

“An’ the family they’ll have!” said the 
mother, in convulsions. 

“ Wliy, in regard o' that,” said Pliclim, 
rather nettled, “ if .all fails us, sure wc can do 
ns my father an’ you did: kiss the Lucky Stone 
an' make a Station.” 

“ Phelim, aroon,” said the mother seriously, 
“put it out o' your head. Sure you wouldn’t 
go to bring me a dauglucr-in-law ouldcr nor 
mysclp” 

“I’d ns soon p rrr/," said Phelim, “or 
Itself before Pd marry sich a piece o' 
desaic. Hard feedin’ to licr! how she did me 
to my f.wcl'* 

Phelim then entered into a long-visaged de- 
tail of the scene .at Father dwelling 

bitterly on tlic .dacrity with whicli tl'.e old 
hots.ci.ccnrr cnsttarCvl him in his own rc.csh. 

** Ilo\vc\cr/' !ic conv'Unicvh “ shc\i be sharp 
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one if she’d do m^ altogether. We’re not married 
yet; an’ I’ve a consate of my own that she*s 
done for the ten guineas, anyhow!’’ - 
, A family council was immediately held upon 
Phelim’s matrimonial prospects. On coming 
close to the speculation of Miss Patterson, it 
was ^somehow voted, notwithstanding Phelim’s 
powers: of attraction, to be rather a discourag- 
ing one. Gracey Dalton was also given up. 
The matter was now serious, the time short, 
and Phelim’s bounces touching his own fasci- 
nations with the sex in general were considerably 
abated. It was therefore resolved that he ought 
to avail himself of Sam Appleton’s clothes until 
his own could be made. Sam, he said, would 
not press him for them immediately, inasmuch 
as he was under obligations to Phclim’s silence 
upon some midnight excursions that he had 
made. 

Not,” added Phelim, “ but I’m as much, 
an’ maybe more, in his power than he is in 
mine,” 

When breakfast was over Phelim and the 
father, after having determined to ‘Mrink a 
bottle” that night in die family of a humble 
young woman, named Donovan, wlio, dicy all 
agreed, would make an excellent wife for him, 
rested upon their oars until evening. In the 
meantime Phelim sauntered about the village, 
as he was in the habit of doing, whilst the 
father kept the day as a holiday. We h.avc 
never told our readers that Phelim was in love, 
because in fact we know not whether he was 
or not. Be this as it may, wc simply inform 
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thAn that in a little shed in the lower end of 
the village lived a person with whom Phelim 
was very intimate, called Foodie Flattcr)^ He 
was, indeed, a man after Phelim’s own heart, 
and Phelim was a boy after his. He main- 
tained himself by riding countrj’^ races ; by 
handing, breeding, and feeding cocks; by fish- 
ing, poaching, and serving processes; and finally, 
by his knowledge as a cow-doctor and farrier — 
into the two last of whicli he had given Phelim 
some insight. Wc say the two last, for in most 
of the other accomplishments Phelim was fully 
his equal. Phelim frequently envied him his 
life. It was an idle, amusing, vagabond kind 
of existence, just such a one as he felt a relish 
for. This man liad a daughter, rather well- 
looking; and it so happened that he and Phelim 
had frequently spent whole nights out together, 
no one knew on what employment. Into 
Flatlcry^s house did Pliclim saunter with some- 
thing like an inclination to lay the events of 
xhc day before him, and to ask his advice upon 
his future prospects. On entering the cabin 
he was much surprised to find the daughter in 
a very melancholy mood; a circumstance which 
pur/.lcd him not a little, as he knew that ilicy 
livcvt very harmoniously together. Sally h.ad 
been very useful to her father; and. if fame did 
not belie her. w.is sometimes worthy Foodie's 
as-'istatu in his nocturnal exploits. She was 
certainly reputed tv> Iv "‘light haiuicd"; :.n im- 
putation v\hu'!i c.iiU'cd t!ic aoung i:ur. v** her 
.'CijU.dnUatu c to .Uivd. m tlicir co:t\cr>r,- 

t'ou! v\itU her, any aUc.sion t-o raatrimor.’*. 
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''Sally, achora,” said Phelira, when he 6aw 
her in distress^ what-s • the fun f Where’s 
your father?” . . , \ 

" Oh, Phelim,” she replied, bursting into 
tears, "long runs the fox, . but he’s, cotch at 
last! My father’s in jail.” • ' 

Phelim’s jaw dropped. " In jail ! Chorp 
an diotiol^ no!” 

" It’s thruth, Phelim. Curse upon this 
Whiteboy business, I wish it never had come 
into the counthry at all.” 

"Sally, I must see hirh; you know I must* 
But tell me how it happened? Was it at home 
he was taken?” 

"No; he was taken this mornin’ in the 
market. I was wid him soilin’ some chickens. 
What’ll you an’ Sam Appleton do, Phelim?” 

“ Uz! Why, what danger is there to aither 
Sam or me, you darlin’?” 

"I’m sure, Phelim, I don’t know; but he 
tould me that if I was provided for he’d be 
firm, an’ take chance of his thrial. But, he 
says, poor man, that it ’ud brake his heart to 
be thransported, lavin’ me behind him wid 
nobody to take care o’ me. He says, too, if 
anything ’ud make him sfag it’s fear of the thrial 
goin’ aginst himself; for, as he said to me, what 
’ud become of you, Sally, if anything happened 
me?” 

A fresh flood of tears followed this disclosure, 
and Phclim’s face, which was certainly destined 
to undergo on that day many variations of 
aspect, became remarkably blank. 

"Sally, you insinivator, I’ll hould a thousand 



g^lincas you’d never guess what brought me 
here to-day?” 

‘‘Arrah, how could I, Phelim? To plan 
somctliln’ wid my fadher, maybe.” 

^‘No, but to plan somethin’ wid yourself, 
you coaxin’ jewel you. Now tell me this — 
Would you marrj' a certain gay, roguish, well- 
built young fellow tlicy call Bouncin’ Phclimr” 
Phelim, don’t be gettin’ an wid your fun 
now an’ me in affliction. Sure, I know well 
you wouldn’t throw yourself away upon a poor 
girl like me, that has nothin’ but a good pair 
of hands to live by.” 

‘‘ Be my sowl, an’ you live by them. Well, 
but set in ease — supposin’ — that same Bouncin’ 
Phelim was willin’ to make you misthress of 
the lialfacrc, what ’ud you be savin’?” 

Phelim, if a body thought you wonf t 
jokin’ them — ah, the dickens go wid you, 
Phelim- — this is more o’ your thricks — but if it 
was thnitli you wor spakin’, Pliclim?” 

** It is thrutlu” said Phelim; “be the vest- 
ment, it's nothin' else. Now, say yes or no; 
for if it’s a thing that it’s to be a match^ you 
must go an’ tell him that Til marr)' you, an’ he 
must bo as firm as a rock. But, see, Sally, 
by thim five crasscs it's not beknse your father's 
h: Pm marryin' you at all. Sure I’m in love 
wid yolu acushla ! Dlvil a lie in it. Now* 
yes or no:" 


— trauh — to be sure — tlic sorra one. 
Pheam* but you have quarc ways wid you. 
N o'A arc y o u vi o w n r i g h t in a i ni c s t : ” 

" Be the Btn siltin' on;” 
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in the name o’ Goodness, I’ll goto 
my father an’ let him know it. Poor man, it’ll 
take the fear out of his heart. Now can he 
depind on you, Phelim'?” 

Why, all I can say is, that we’ll get our- 
selves called on Sunday next. Let himself^ 
sure, send someone to autorize the priest to 
call us. An’ now that all’s settled, don’t I dc- 
sarv^e somethin’? Oh, be gorra, sureljd” 

Behave, Phelim — oh — oh-^ — Phelim, now — 
there you’ve tuck it — och, the curse o’ the 
crows on you, sec the way you have my hair 
down! There now, you broke my comb, too. 
Troth you’re a wild slip, Phelim. I hope you 
won’t be goin’ on this way wid the girls when 
you get married.” 

Is it me, you coaxer? No, faith, I’ll wear 
a pair of winkers, for fraid o’ lookin’ at them 
at all. Oh, be gorra, no, Sally, I’ll lave that to 
the great people. Sure, they say, the divil a 
differ thc^ make at all.” 

“ Go off now, Phelim, till I get ready an’ 
set out to my father. But, Phelim, never 
breathe a word about him bein’ in jail. No 
one knows it but ourselves — that is, none o’ 
the neighbours.” 

‘‘ ril sing dumb,” said Phelim. Well 
br*r.aght laih^ a regorah ! Tell him the thruth 
— to be gr.nty an’ he’ll find you an' me 
swecled together whin he comes out, plnsc 
Goodness.” 

Phelim was but a few minutes gone wljcn 
iltc old militar)’ cap of Fool Art projected from 
the little bedroom, which a wicker w.all, pln.^tcrcd 
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widi mud, divided from the otlicr part of the 
cabin. 

Is he gone?’’ said Art. 

‘‘ You may come out, Art,” said she, “ he’s 
gone.” 

Ha!” said Art triumphantly, I often tould 
him, when he vexed me an’ pelted me wid 
snow-balls, that I’d come along sides wid him 
yet. An’ it’s not over aithcr. Fool Art can 
snore when he’s not asleep, an’ sec wid his 
eyes shut. Wherroo for Art ! ” 

“ But, Art, maybe he intinds to marry the 
housekeeper afthcr all?” 

“ Hi the cholic, tlic cholic! 

An’ ho the cholic for Phelim!” 

*^Thcn you tliink he won't, Art?” 

“Hi the cholic, the cholic! 

An’ ho the cholic for Phelim!” 

Now, Art, don’t say a word alx)ut my 
father }:ot bein’ in jail. He’s to be back from 
my grandfather’s in a short time, an’ if we 
manage well you'll see what you’ll get, Art — 
a bvavc new sliirt. Art.” 

'• Art has the lane for Phelim, but it's not 
the long one wid no turn in it. Wherroo for 
An/’ 

Phelim. on his return home, felt queer; here 
was a sc^^^nd matrimonial predicament, con- 
siderably worse than the hrst. into which lie 
was hooked decidedly against his will. The 
‘r:; X 
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worst feature in this case was the danger ttf’be 
apprehended from Foodie Flattery’s disclosures, 
should he take it into his head to ’peach upon 
his brother Whiteboys. Indeed Phelim began 
to consider it a calamity that he ever entered 
into their system at all ; for, on running over 
his exploits along with them, he felt that he 
was liable to be taken up any morning of the 
week and lodged in one of his majesty’s board- 
ing-houses. The only security he had was the 
honesty of his confederates ; and experience 
took the liberty of pointing out to him many 
cases in which those who considered themselves 
quite secure, upon the same grounds, either 
dangled or crossed the water. He remembered, 
too, some prophecies that had been uttered 
concerning him with reference both to hanging 
and matrimony. Touching the former it was 
often said that he’d die where the bird flies” 
— between heaven and earth ; on matrimony, 
that there seldom was a swaggerer among the 
girls but came to the ground at last. 

Now Phelim had a memory of his own, and 
in turning over his situation and the prophecies 
that had been so confidently pronounced con- 
cerning him, he felt, as we said, rather queer. 
He found his father and mother in excellent 
spirits when he got home. The good man had 
got a gallon of whisky on credit; for it had been 
agreed on not to break the ten golden guineas 
until they should have ascertained how the 
match-making would terminate that night at 
Donovan’s. 

Phelim,” said tlic fatlier, “ strip yourself 
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an'^put on Sam’s clo’cs: you must send him 
down yours for a day or two; he says it’s the 
least he may have the wearin’ o’ them so long 
as you have his.” 

Right enough,” said Phelim; ‘Svid all my 
heart; I’m ready to make a fair swap wid him 
any day, for that matthcr.” 

I sent word to the Donovans that we’re 
to go to coort there to-night,” said Larry; ‘^so 
that they’ll be prepared for us ; an’ as it would 
be shabby not to have a friend, I asked Sam 
Appleton himself. He’s to folly us.” 

I see,” said Phelim, “ I sec. Well, the 
best boy in Europe Sam is for sich a spree. 
Now, fadher, you must lie like the ould ^icnc/ 
to-night. Back evciy'thing I say an’ there’s no 
fcir of us. But about what she’s to get, you 
must hould out for that. Pm to despise it, 
you know. I’ll abuse you for spakin’ about 
fortune, but don't budge an inch,” 

It’s not the first time I’ve done that for 
you, Phelim; but in regard o’ these ten guineas, 
why you must put them in your pocket for fraid 
they'd be W'aniin’ to get off wid lavin’ down 
guinea for guinea. You see, they don’t think 
have a rap; an’ if they propose it wc'll be 
up to tlicm.” 

Larr\'," ob>cr\-cd Shccl.ah, don't make a 
match except tlicy give that pig they have. 
Houhl out for tluit by all means.” 

Tarc-an'-ounce!” exclaimed Phelim, *‘am 
1 goin' to lake t!ic counthry out o' the fn'c : 
\\y the vestntents. Pm a party bovl Do \'cu 
kui'W th-c Jre.^h new;- 1 have for \czV* 
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Not. ten guineas more, Phelirn?” repJied 
the father. 

Maybe you soodhered another ould wo- 
man/’ said the mother. 

“Be asy/’ replied Phellm. “No, but by the 
five Grasses I dduded a young one since I went 
out!” 

The old couple were once more disposed to 
be mirthful; but Phelim confirmed his assertion 
with such a multiplicity of oaths that they 
believed him. Nothing, however, could wring 
the secret of her name out of him. He had 
reasons for concealing it which he did not wish 
to divulge. In fact he could never endure ridi- 
cule, and the name of Sally Flattery, as the 
person whom he had “deluded”, would con- 
stitute, on his part, a triumph quite as sorrj^ as 
that which he had achieved in Father O’Hara’s. 
In Ireland no man ever thinks of marrjdng a 
female thief — which Sally was strongly sus- 
pected to be — except some worthy fellow who 
happens to be gifted with the same propensity. 

When the proper hour arrived, honest Phelim, 
after having already made arrangements to be 
called on the following Sunday, as the intended 
husband of two females, now proceeded with 
great coolness to make, if possible, a similar 
engagement with a third. 

There is something, however, to be said for 
Phelim. His conquest over the housekeeper 
was considerably out of the common course of 
love affairs. He had drawn upon his invention, 
only to bring himself and the old woman out of 
the ridiculous predicament in W’hich the priest 
300 
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foAid them. He had, moreover, intended to 
prevail on her to lend him the hat in ease the 
priest himself had refused him. He was con- 
sequently not prepared for the vigorous manner 
in which Mrs. Doran fastened upon the subject 
of matrimony. On suspecting that she was 
inclined to be serious, he pleaded his want of 
proper apparel ; but here again the liberality 
of the housekeeper silenced him, whilst, at the 
same time, it opened an excellent prospect of 
procuring tliat which he most required — a 
decent suit of clothes. This induced him to 
act a part that he did not feel. He saw the 
old woman was resolved to outwit him, and 
he resolved to overreach the old woman. 

His marriage with Sally Flattery was to be 
merely a matter of chance. If he married her 
at all, ]\c knew it must be in self-defence. He 
felt that her father had him in his power, and 
that lie was nnylliing but a man to be depended 
on. He also thought lliat his being called with 
her, on the Sunday following, would ncvttralir.c 
his call with the housekeeper; just as positive 
and negative quantities in algebra cancel each 
other. Uui he was quite ignorant that the 
story of Flattery's imprisonment was merely a 
plan of the dauglucr's to induce him to marry 
her. 

With respect to Peggy Donovan, he intended, 
sliould he succccvl in extricating himself from 
the meshes which the other two had thrown 
atvMmd him, that s!ic should be the elected one 
to whom he was anxious to unite himself. As 
to \\\c confusion provlmcd by being called to 
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three at once^ he knev/ that, hov/ever ]augh^b]e 
jn Itself, It v/oujd be precisely something like 
v/hat the parish v/ould expect from Bounc- 
ing Phelim v/as no common man, and to be 
called to three on the same Sunday would be 
a corroboration of his influence with the sex, 
It certainly chagrined him not a little that one 
of them v/as an old v/oman, and the other of 
indifferent morals; but still it exhibited the 
claim of three v/omcn upon one man, and that 
satisfied him. His mode of proceeding with 
Peggy Donovan v/as regular, and according to 
the usages of the country. The notice had 
been given that he and his father v/ould go 
a-courting, and of course they brought the 
v/hisky v/ith them, that being the custom .among 
persons in their circumstances in life. These 
bumble courtships very much resemble the 
driving of a bargain betv/cen two chapmen; for, 
indeed, the closeness of the demands on the 
one side, and the reluctance of concession on 
the other, are alirjost incredible. Many a time 
has a match been broken up by a refusal on the 
one part to give a slip of a pig or a pair of 
blankets or a ycar*old calf. These arc small 
matters in themselves, but they arc of import- 
ance to those who, perhaps, have nothing else 
on earth with ivhich to begin the world. 

The house to v/hicK Phelim and his father 
directed themselves v/as, like their ov/n, of the 
humblest description. The floor of it v/as 
about fdxtccn feet by tv/clvc; its furniture rude 
and scanty. To the right of the fire v/as a bed, 
the four posts of v/hich ran up to the lov/ roof; 

SV2 
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it is to be remembered that the dramatis per^na: 
of bur story are of the humblest class. 

When seven o’clock drew nigh, the inmates 
of this little cabin placed themselves at a clear 
fire; the father at one side, the mother at the 
other, and the daughter directly between them, 
knitting, for this is usually the occupation of 
a female on such a night. Everything in the 
house was clean ; the floor swept ; the ashes 
removed from the hearth; the parents in their 
best clothes, and the daughter also in her holi- 
day apparel. She was a plain girl, neither re- 
markable for beauty nor otherwise. Her eyes, 
however, were good, so were her teeth, and an 
anxious look, produced of course by an occasion 
so interesting to a female, heightened her com- 
plexion to a blush that became her. The crea- 
ture had certainly made the most of her little 
finer}\ Her face shone like that of a child 
after a fresh scrubbing with a strong towel; 
her hair, carefully curled with the hot blade of 
a knife, had been smoothed with soap until it 
became lustrous by repeated polishing, and her 
best red ribbon was tied tightly about it in a 
smart knot that stood out on the side of her 
head with something of a coquettish air. Old 
Donovan and his wife maintained a conversation 
upon some indifferent subject, but the daughter 
evidently paid little attention to what they said. 
It being near the hour appointed for Phelim s 
arri.’al, she sat with an appearance of watchful 
trepidation, occasionally listening, and starting 
at ever)' sound that she thought bore any re- 
semblance to a man’s voice or footstep. 
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At length the approach of Phcliin and his 
father was announced by a verse of a popular 
song, for singing wliich Phelim was famous: 

‘‘ A sailor coorted a farmer’s daughthcr 
That lived to the Isle of Man. 

A long time coortin’, an’ still discoorsin’ 

Of things consarnin’ the ocean widc^ 

At linth he saize: ‘My own dearest darlint, 
Will you consint for to be my bride ?’ 

An’ so she did consint, the darlin’, but 
what the puck would she do else ? God save 
the family ! Paddy Donovan, how is your 
health ? Molly, avourncen, Pm glad to hear 
that you’re thrivin’. An’ Peggy — eh ? Ah, 
be gorra, fadher, here’s somethin’ to look at ! 
Give us tlie hand of you, you bloomer! Och, 
och ! faith you’re the daiscy ! ” 

Phelim,” said the father, “ will you behave 
yourself? Haven’t you the night before you 
for your capers? Paddy Donovan, I’m glad to 
see you! Molly, give us your right hand, for, 
in troth, 1 have a regard for you! P^^ggy? dear, 
how arc you? Put I’m sure I needn’t be axin’ 
when I look at you! In troth, Phelim, she ;/ 
somethin' to throw your eye at.” 

“ Larry 'Poole, you're welcome,” replied 
Donovan and his wife, “ an’ so is your son. 
'Pakc stools, both of you, an’ draw near the 
hearth. Here, Phelim,” said the latter, “ draw 
in .an' sit beside myself.” 

‘‘'Thank vou kindly, Molly,” replied Pliclim; 
“ but V\\ Jo no sich th.ing, Arr.du do a’ou 
think, now, ih.at Pd bagin to costlier wiS an 
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ould woman, while I have the likes o’ Pe^gy, 
the darlin’, beside me? I’m up to a thrick 
worth nine of it. No, .no; this chest’ll do. 
Sure, you know, I must help the ^ duck of 
diamonds’ here to count her stitches.” 

“ Paddy,” said Larry, in a friendly whisper, 
“ put this whisky past for a while, barrin’ this 
bottle that we must taste for good luck. Sam 
Appleton’s to come up afther us, an’, I sup- 
pose, some o’ your own ckavens^W. be here 
afther a while.” 

“ Thrue for you,” said Donovan. “ Jemmy 
Burn and Antony Devlin is to. come over pre- 
sently. But, Larry, this is nonsense. One 
bottle o’ whisky was lashins ; my Goodness, 
what’ll we be doin’ wid a whole gallon ?” 

Dacency or nothin’, Paddy; if it was my 
last I’d show sperit, an’ why not ? Who’d be 
for the shabby thing?” 

‘‘ Well, well, Larry, I can’t *say but you’re 
right afther all! Maybe I’d do the same thing 
myselfj for all I’m spaking aginst it.” 

The old people then passed round an intro- 
ductory glass, after which they chatted away 
for an hour or so, somewhat like the members 
of a committee who talk upon indifferent topics 
until their brethren are all assembled. 

Phelim, in the meantime, grappled with the 
daughter, whose knitting he spoiled by hooking 
the thread with his finger, jogging her elbow 
until he ran the needles past each other, and 
finally unravelling her clew; all which she bore 
with great good-humour. Sometimes, indeed, 
she ventured to give liim a thwack upon the 
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sK^uldcr, with a laughing frown upon her 
countenance, in order to correct him for teas- 
ing her. 

When Jemmy Burn and Antony Devlin 
arrived, the spirits of the party got up. The 
whisky was formally produced, but as yet the 
subject of the courtship, though perfectly under- 
stood, was not introduced. Plielim and the 
father were anxious to await the presence of 
Sam Appleton, who was considered, by the 
way, a first-rate hand at match-making. 

Phelim, as is the wont, on finding the din 
of the conversation raised to the proper pitch, 
stole one of the bottles, and prevailed on Peggy 
to adjourn with him to the potato-bin. Here 
they ensconced themselves verj^ snugly; but 
not, as might be supposed, contrary to the 
knowledge and consent of tlie seniors, who 
winked at each other on seeing Phelim gallantly 
tow her down with the bottle under his arm. 
It was only the common usage on such occa- 
sions, and not considered any violation what- 
soever of decorum. When Phelim’s prior en- 
gagements are considered, it must be admitted 
that there was something singularly ludicrous 
in the humorous look he gave over his shoulder 
at the company, as he went toward the bin, 
having the bottom of the whisk)^-bottlc pro- 
jecting behind his elbow, winking at them in 
return, by way of a hint to mind their ovm 
business and allow him to plead for himself. 
The bin, however, turned out to be rather an 
uneasy seat, for, as the potatoes lay in a slanting 
heap against the wall, Phelim and his sweet- 
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bad cess to me but Fm as glad as tvvo tcn- 
pcnuies that I levelled these piatees; there was 
no sittin’ an them. Eh, avournecn 

Why, we’re comfortable now, anyhow, 
Phelim!” 

Faith, you may say that — (a loving squeeze). 
Now, Peggy, begin an’ tell us all about your 
bachelors.” 

“ The sarra one ever 1 had, Phelim.” 

“ Oh, murdher sheery, what a bounce! Bad 
cess to me, if you can spake a word o’ thruth 
afther that, you common desaver 1 Worn’t you 
an’ Paddy Moran pullin’ a coard?” 

No, in throth ; it was given out on us, 
but we never wor, Phelim. Nothin’ ever 
passed betune us but common civility. He 
thrated my father an’ mother wanst to share 
of half a pint in the Lammas Fair, when I was 
along wid them; but he never broke discoorse 
wid me, barrin’, as I sed, in civility an’ friend- 
ship.” 

An’ do you mane to put it down my 
throath that you never had a sweetheart at 
all?” 

The nerra one.” 

“ Oh, you thief! Wid two sich lips o’ your 
own, an’ two sich eyes o’ your own, an’ two 
sich cheeks o’ your own! O, by the tarn, that 
won’t pass.” 

‘‘Well, an’ supposin’ I had — behave Phelim 
—supposin’ I had, where’s the harm? Sure 
it’s well known all the sweethearts you had, 
an’ have yet, I suppose.” 

‘‘Be gorra, an’ that’s thruth; an’ the more 
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the merrier, you jewel you, till one ^ets 
married. I had enough o’ them, in my day, 
but you’re the flower o’ them all, that Fd like 
to spend my life wid ” — (a squeeze). 

“The sorra one word the men say a body 
can trust. I warrant you tould that story to 
ever)* one o’ them as well as to me. Stop, 
Phelim — it’s well knowm that what j’ou say to 
the colleens is no gospel. You know what 
they christened you ‘ Bouncin’ Phelim ’ for.” 

“ Betunc you an’ me, Peggy, Fll tell you a 
sacret; I ^css the boy for deludin’ them. It’s 
verj’ well known the matches I might a’ got; 
but you see, you little shaver, it was WTiitin’ 
for yourself I was.” 

“ For me! A purty storj', indeed! Fm 
sure it was! Oh, afthcr that! Why, Phelim, 
how can you — Well, well, did anyone ever 
hear the likes?” 

“ Be the vestments, it’s thruih. I had you 
in my eye these three years, but was waitin’ 
till Fd get together as much money as ’ud set 
us up in the world daccntly. Give me that 
egg-shell agin. Talkin’a dhruthy work. Siu- 
tbreh^ ^ ro^c:ri:^/ an’ a pleasant honeymoon to 

I '' 

us! 

“ Wait till wcTc marrid first, Phelim; thin 
it’ll be lime enough to dhrink 

“ Come, acushla^ it’s your turn now; taste 
the shell, ‘'^n’ you’ll see how lovin’ it’ll make 
us. Mother’s milk’s a thriflc to it.” 

“ Well, if I take this, rhcliin, Fll not toiirli 
another dhrop to-night. In the mnnetime, 
here’s wlintcvcr’s best for us! Whoo! Oh, 
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m)“! but thnt^s strong! I dunna how the 
people can dhrink so much of it!” 

‘‘Faith, nor me; except bekasc the}' have 
a regard for it, an’ that it’s worth havin’ a 
regard for, jist like yourself an’ me. Upon my 
fiix, Peggy, it bates all, the love an’ likin’ I 
have for you, an’ ever had these three years 
past. I tould you about the eyes, mavoumecn, 
an’ — an’ — about the lips — ” 

“ Phelim — behave — I say — now stop wid 
you — well — well — but you’re the tazin’ Phelim! 
— Throth, the girls may be glad when you’re 
married,” exclaimed Peggy, adjusting her 
polished hair. 

“ Bad cess to the bit, if ever I got so sweet 
a one in my life — the soft end of a honey- 
comb’s a fool to it. One thing, Peggy, I can 
tell you — that I’ll love you in great style. 
Whin we’re marrid it’s I that’ll soodher you 
up. I won’t let the wind blow on you. You 
must give up workin’, too. All I’ll ax you 
to do will be to nurse the childher; an’ that 
same will keep you busy enough, plase Good- 
ness.” 

“ Upon my faix, Phelim, you’re the very 
sarra, so j'ou are. Will you be asy now i 
ril engage, when you’re married, it’ll soon be 
another story wid }"ou. Maybe you’d care 
little about us thin ! ” 

“ Be the vestments. I’m spakin’ pure gospel, 
so I am. Sure you don’t know that to be 
good husbands n^ns in our family. Evei^' one 
o’ them was as sw’eet as thracle to their \dvcs. 
Why, there’s that ould cock, my fadher, an’ if 
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you’d see how he butthers up the ould woi^inn 
to this day, it ’ud make your heart warm to 
any man o’ the family.” 

“ Ould an’ young was ever an’ always the 
same to you, Phelim. Sure the ouldcst woman 
in the parish,, if she happened to be single, 
couldn’t miss of your blarney. It’s reported 
you’re goin’ to be marrid to an ould woman.” 

« He — hem — ahem!- — Bad luck to this cowld 
I have! it’s stickin’ in my throath entirely, so 
it is! — ^hem! — to a what?” 

Why, to an ould woman, wid a great deal 
o’ the hard goold!” 

Phelim put his hand instinctively to his 
waistcoat - pocket, in which he carried the 
housekeeper’s money, 

Would you oblage one wid her name?” 
You know' ould Molly Kavanagh well 
enough, Phelim.” 

Phelim put up an inward ejaculation of 
thanks. 

“ To the sarra wid her, an’ all sasoned 
v/omcn. God be praised that the night’s fine, 
anyhov.'l Hand me the shell, an’ we’ll take a 
atch, an’ afthcr that we’ll begin an’ 
talk over hov; lovin’ an’ fond o’ one another 
weT be.” 

** You're takin’ too much o’ the whiskr, 
Phelim. Oh, for sskol—oh—b^ 

b — n — row be asy. Fair, ril go to the Brc, 
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acifchla machrec! Now tht)" another giiuftoguc^ 
an’ you’ll see how deludin’ it’ll make you*”’ 

“ Not a sup, Phelim,” 

Arrah, nonsense! Be the vestments, it’s 
as harmless as new milk from the cow. It’ll 
only do you good, alanna. Come now, Peggy, 
don’t be ondacent, an’ it our first night’s 
coortin’! Blood alive! don’t make little o’ 
my father’s son on sich a night, an’ us at 
business like this, anyhow!” 

“ Phelim, by the crass, I won’t take it; so 
that ends it. Do you want to make little o’ 
me ? It’s not much you’d think o’ me in your 
mind, if I’d dhrink it.” 

** The shell’s not half full,” 

I wouldn’t brake my oath for all the 
whisk)’ in the kingdom; so don’t ax me. It’s 
neither right nor proper of you to force it an 
me. 

Well, all I say is, that it’s makin’ little of 
one Phelim O’Toole, that hasn’t a thought in 
his body but what’s over head an’ cars in love 
wid you. I must only dhrink it for you my- 
self, thin. Here’s all kinds o’ good fortune to 
us! Now, Peggy, — sit closer to me acushla! 
— Now, Pegg}*, are you fond o’ me at all? 
Tell thruth, now.” 

“ Fond o’ you? Sure you know all the girls 
is fond of you. Aren’t you * the boy for de- 
ludin’ them’? — ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Come, come, you shaver; that won’t do. 
Be sarious. If you knew how my heart’s 
unarmin’ to you this minute, you’d foil in love 
wid my shadow. Come, now, out vdd it. 
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Are you fond of a sartin boy not far from yovi, 
called Bouncln^ PHelim?” • . 

To be sure I am. . Are you satisfied now ? 
Phelim!; I say — ” 

‘ Faith, it won’t pass, avoumeen. That’s 
not the- voice for it. -Don’t you hear pie, how 
tendher I spake wid my mouth brathin’ into 
your ear, acushla machree ? Now turn about, 
like a purty entisin’ girl, as you are, an’ put 
your szoeet bill to my ear the- same way, an’ 
whisper, what you know into it! That’s a 
darlin’l .Will you, achora?” 

An’ maybe all this time you’re promised 
to another ?” 

“ Be the vestments, I’m not promised to one. 
Now! Saize the one!” 

“ You’ll say that, anyhow!” 

Do you see my hands acrass ! Be thim 
five crasses. I’m not promised to a girl livin’, 
so I’m not, nor wouldn’t, bekase I had you 
in my eye. Now will you tell me. w'hat I’m 
wantin’ you ? The grace o’ heaven light down 
an you, an’ be a good, coaxin’ darlin’ for wanst! 
Be this an’ be that, if ever you heerd or seen 
sich doins an’ times as we’ll have when we’re 
marrid. Now the weeny whispher, n colleen 
dhasV^ 

It’s time enough yet to let you know my 
mind, Phelim. If you behave yourself an’ be 
— Why thin, is it at the bottle agin you arc? 
Now don’t dhrint so much, Phelim, or it’ll get 
into your head. I was sayin’ that if you 
behave yourself, an’ be a good boy, I may tell 
you somethin’ soon.” 
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^ Somethin’ soon ! Live horse, an’ you’ll 
get grass! Peggy, if that’s the way wid you, 
the love’s all on my side, I sec clearly. Arc 
you willin’ to marry me, anyhow?” 

“ I’m willin’ to do whatsomever my father 
an’ mother wishes.” 

“ Pvi for havin’ the weddin’ off-hand ; an’ 
of coorsc, if we agree to-night, I think our 
best plan is to have ourselves called on Sunday. 
An’ i’ll tell you what, avourneen, — be the holy 
vestments, if I w^as to be ‘called’ to fifty on 
the same Sunday, you’re the darlin’ I’d marry.” 

“ Phelim, it’s time for us to go up to the 
'fire; we’re long enough here. I thought you 
had only three words to say to me.” 

“Why, if you’re tired o’ me, Peggy, I don’t 
want you to stop. I wouldn’t force myself on 
the best girl that ever stepped.” 

. “ Sure you have tould me all you want to 
say, an’ there’s no use in us stayin’ here. You 
know, Phelim, thete’s^not a girl in the parish 
’ud believe a word that ’ud come out o’ your 
lips. Sure there’s none o’ them but you 
coorted bnc time or other. If you could get 
-betther, Phelim, I dunna whether you’d be 
here to-night at all or not.” 

“ Answer me this, Peggy. What do you 
think your father ’ud;be willin’ to give you? 
Not that I care a emm baun about it, for I’d 
marry you wid an. inch of candle.” 

“You know my father’s but a poor man, 
Phelim, an’ can give little or nothin’. Them 
that won’t marry me as I am, needn’t come 
here to look for a fortune.” 
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night! Isn’t it a poor case entirclp, that the 
girl I’d suft'er myself to be turned inside out 
for, won’t say that she cares about a liair o’ 
my head! Oh, thin, but I’m the misfortunate 
blackguard all out! Och, oh! Peggy, achora, 
you’ll break my heart! Hand me that shell, 
acushla — for I’m in the height of affliction!” 

Peggy could neither withhold it, nor reply 
to him. Her mirth was even more intense 
now than before;' nor, if all were known, was 
Phelim less affected with secret laughter than 
Peggy. 

“ Is it makin’ fun o’ me you are, you thief, 
eh ? — Is it laughin’ at my grief you are ?” ex- 
claimed Phelim. “ Be the tarn o’ war, I’ll 
punish you for that.” 

■ Teggy attempted to escape, but Phelim suc- 
ceeded, ere she went, in taking a salutation or 
two, after which botJi joined those who sat at 
the fire, and in a few minutes Sam Appleton 
entered. 

Much serious conversation had already passed 
in reference to the courtship, which was finally 
entered into and debated, pn and con. 

“ Now, Paddy Donovan, that we’re all to- 
gether, let me tell you one thing, there’s not 
a betther nathur’d boy, nor a stouther, claner 
young fellow in the parish, than . Phelim. 
He’ll make your daughther as good a husband 
as ever broke bread!” 

“ I’m not sayin’ aginst that, Larry-. He is 
a good nathur’d boy: but I tell you, Larry 
O’Toole, that my daughther’s his fill of a wife 
any day. An’ I’ll put this to the back o’ that 
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— she^s a hard-workin’ girJ, that ates no i-ile 
bread” - ^ 

Very right,” said Sam Appleton. Phelim’s 
a hairo, an’ she’s a beaut}'. Dang me, but 
they xvor made for one another. Phdim, abou- 
dial, wh}' don’t you — oh, I see you are! Why, 
I was goin’ to bid you make up to her,” 

‘‘Give' no gosther, Sam,”, replied Phelim, 
“but sind round the bottle, an’ don’t forget 
to let it come this waj\ I Jiardly ■ tasted a 
dhrop to-night.” 

“ Oh, Phelim !” exclaimed Peggy. 

“Whisht!” said Phelim, “there’s no use in 
lettin’ the ould fellows be coramittin’ sin. Why, 
the}'’re hearij as it is, the sinners.” 

“ Come, nabours,” said Bum, “ I’m the 
boy that’s for dose work. How does the 
match stand ? You’re both my friends, an’ 
may this be poison to me, but I’ll spake like 
an honest man, for the one as well as for the 
other.” 

“ Well, then,” said Donovan, “ how is 
Phelim to support my daughther, Larrj'? 
Sure that’s a fair quest in, an}‘rvay.” 

“Why, Paddy,” replied Lnn^-, “ when Phelim 
gets her, he’ll have a patch of his omi, as wdl 
as another. There’s that half acre, and a 
betther piece o’ land isn’t in Europe!” 

“ Well, but what plcnishin’ arc they to have, 
Larry? A bare half acre’s but a poor look 

“ Pd as soon you’d not make little of it, in 
the mnnetime,” replied Lnrr)* rather warmly. 
“ As good a couple as ever they wor, lived on 
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well settled, il/j Phelim will hare one-hal^o^ 
mj“ worldly goods, at all evints.” 

Name them, Lany, if you plase.” 

^ Why, he’ll have one o’ the goats; the grey 
one, for she’s the best o’ the two, in throth. 
He’ll have two stools; three hens, an’ a toss- 
up for the cocL The biggest o’ the two pots; 
two good crocks; three good wooden trenchers, 
an — ^hem — she’ll have his o^ra — I say, Paddy, 
are you listenin’ to me? — Phelim, do you hear 
what Fm givin’ you, c vechcr.cct — Hs cccn bed! 
An’ there’s all I can or udll do for him. Noxv 
do you spake up for Peggy.” 

I’m to have my own bedstead too,” said 
Phelim, an’ bad cess to the stouter one in 
Europe. It’s as good this minute as it was 
eighteen years agone.” 

Paddy Donovan, spake up,” said LaiT)% 

Spake up I” said Paddy contemptuously. 

Is it for three croums’ worth I’d spake up? 
The bedstead, Phelim! Bedhu husth^ man!” 

Put round the bottle,” said Phelim, we’re 
dhiy here.” 

“Thrue enough, Phelim,” said the father. 

Paddy, here’s tm^'arst you an’ yours — nabours 
— all your healths — young couple! Paddy, 
give us your hand, man alive! Sure, whether 
wc agree or not, this won’t put between us.” 

Throth it won’t, Larr}* — an’ I’m thankful 
to you. Your health, Larr}’, an’ all your 
healths! Phelim an’ Pegg}*, success to ycz, 
whether or not! An’ now, in regard o’ your 
civility, I ecill spake up. My proposal is this: 
rU put don*n guinea for guinea uid you.” 
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!Wo\v wc must observe, by the way, that this 
was said under the firm conviction that neither 
Phelim nor the father had a guinea in their 
possession. 

“ ril do that same, Paddy,” said Larry; 
but ril lave it to the present company if 
you’re not bound to put down the Jivst guinea, 
Nabours, amn’t I right?” 

“ You are right, Larry” said Burn, “ it’s but 
fair that Paddy should put down the first.” 

‘‘ Molly, achora,” said Donovan to the wife, 
who, by the way, was engaged in preparing the 
little feast usual on such occasions — “ Molly, 
achora, give me that ould glove you have in 
your pocket.” 

She immediately handed him an old shammy 
glove, tied up into a hard knot, which he felt 
some difficulty in unloosing, 

“ Come, Larry,” said he, laying down a 
guinea-note, “ cover that like a man,” 

Phelim carries my purse,” observed the 
father; but he had scarcely spoken when the 
laughter of the company rang loudly through 
the house. The triumph of Donovan appeared 
to be complete, for he thought the father’s allu- 
sion to Phelim tantamount to an evasion. 

‘^Pheliml Phelim carries itl Faix, an’ I 
doubt he finds it a light burdyeen.” 

Phelim approached in all his glory, 

“What am I to do?” he enquired with a 
swagger. 

“You’re to cover that guinea -note wid a 
guinea, if you can,” said Donovan, 

“ Whether ’ud you prefar goold or notes,” 
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said Phclim, looking pompously about him; 
thaPs the talk/’ 

This was received with another merry peal 
of laughter. 

goold — goold hy all manes!’’ replied 
Donovan. 

. Here goes the goold, my worthy/’ sard 
Phelim, laying dow'n his guinea v/ith a firm 
slap upon the tabic. 

Old Donovan seized it, examined it, then 
sent it round, to satisfy himself that it v/as 
a iona fide guinea. 

On finding that it was good, he became 
blank a little; his laugh lost its strength, much 
of his jollity was instantly neutralized, and his 
face got at least two inches longer. Larrj" nov/ 
had the laugh against him, and the company 
heartily joined in it. 

“Come, Paddy,” said Lariy, *^go an!* — ^ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Paddy fished for half a minute through the 
glo\^e; and, after what tvas apparently a hard 
chase, brought up another guinea, v/hich he 
laid down. 

“Come, Phelim!” said he, and hfs eye 
brightened again v/rth a hope that Phelim 
would fail. 

“Good agin!” said Phelim, thundering 
down another, v/hich v/as instantly subjected 
to a similar scrutiny. 

“ you’ll find it good,” said Larrj% “I v/ish 
wc had a sackful o’ them. Go an, Paddy. 
Go an, man, v/ho’s afeardr” 

“ Sov/l, I’m done,” said Donovan, throwi.ng 
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down the purse with a hearty laugh — “ give 
me your hand, Larry. Be the goold afore us, 

I thought to do you. Sure these two guineas 
is for my rint, an’ we mustn’t let them come 
atvveen us at all.” 

“ Now,” said Larry, “ to let you sec that 
my son’s not widout something to begin the 
world wid — Phelim, shill out the rest o’ the 
yallow boys.” 

“ Faix, you ought to dhrink theould woman’s 
health for this,” said Phelim. “ Poor ould 
crathur, many a long day she was savin’ up 
these for me. It’s my mother I’m speakin’ 
about.” 

“ An’ we will, too,” said the father; “ here’s 
S/iee/a/i^s health, neighbours! The best poor 
man’s wife that ever threioii a gown over her 
shouldhers.” 

This was drunk with all the honours, and 
the negotiation proceeded. 

“ Now,” said Appleton, “ what’s to be done? 
Paddy, say what you’ll do for the girl.” 

“ Money’s all talk,” said Donovan; “ I’ll give 
the girl the two-year ould heifer — an’ that’s 
worth double what his father has promised 
Phelim; I’ll give her a stone o’ flax, a'dacent 
suit o’ clo’es, my blessin’ — an’ there’s her for- 
tune.” 

“ Has she neither bed nor beddin’?” enquired 
Larry. ■ 

“ Why, don’t you say tlrat Phclim’s to have 
his own bed ?” observed Donovan. “ Sure 
one bed’ll be plinty for them.” 

“ I don’t care a damn about fortune,” said 
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PJielim, for the first .time taking a part in the 
bargain — so long as I get the darlin’ herself 
But I think there ’ud be no harm in havin’ 
a spare pair o’. blankets — an’, for. that matther, 
a bedstead, too — in case a friend came to see 
a body.” 

“ I don’t much mind giWn’ you a brother to 
the bedstead you have, Phelim,” replied Dono- 
van, winking at the company, for he was per- 
fectly aware of the nature of Phelim’s bedstead. 

I’ll tell you what you must do,” said Larry,, 
othenvise I’ll not stand it. Give the colleen 
a chaff bed, blankets an’ all other parts corn- 
plate, along wid that slip of a pig. If you 
don’t do this, Paddy Donovan, why, we’ll 
finish the whisky an’ part jfriends — but it’s 
no match.” 

“ rU never do it, Larr}% The bed an’ bed- 
din’ I’ll give; but the pig I’ll by no manner 
o’ manes part wid.” 

Put round the bottle,” said Phelim, we’re 
gettin’ dhr}'* agin — sayin’ nothin’ is dhroothy 
work. Quid man, will you not bother us about 
fortune!” 


Come, Paddy Donovan,” said Devlin, 
“ dang it^ let out a little, considher he has ten 
guineas; an’ I gi\^e it as my downright maxim 
an’ opinion that he’s fairly entitled to the 


“ You’re welcome to give your opinion. 


Antony, an’ I’m welcome not to care a rotten 
sthraw about it. il/y daughter’s wife enough 
for him, widout a gown to her back, if he had 


his ten guineas doubled.” 
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. sobriety on the part, of Sam would, leave .Wm- 
self more liquor. Phelim, therefore,^ drank 
for them both, and that to .such ‘ excess that 
Larry, by Appleton’s, advice, left him. at, his 
father’s, in consequence of his inability to pro- 
ceed homewards. It was* not, however, with- 
out serious trouble that Appleton, could get 
Phelim and the father separated; arid when he 
did, Larrj'^’s grief was bitter in the extreme. 
By much entreaty, joined to some vigorous 
shoves towards the door, he was prevailed 
upon to depart without him; but the old man 
compensated for the son’s absence by indulging 
in the most vociferous sorrow, as he went along, 
about “ his Phelim ”. When he reached home, 
his grief burst out afresh; he slapped the palms 
of his hands together, and indulged in a con- 
tinuous howl that one on hearing it would 
imagine to be the very echo of misery. When 
he had fatigued himself, he fell asleep on the 
bed, without having undressed, where he lay 
until near nine o’clock the next, morning. 
Having got up and breakfasted, he related to 
his wife, with an aching head, the result of 
the last night’s proceedings. Ever^^thing, he 
assured her, was settled; Phelim and Peggy 
were to be caUed the following Sunday, as 
Phelim, he supposed, had already informed 
her. 

Where’s Phelim?” said the wife; ^^an’ 
why didn’t he come home wid you last 
night?” 

Where is Phelim ? Why, Sheclah, woman, 
sure he did come home wid me last night.” 
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Chrush orrbty Larry, no! What could 
happen him ? Why, man, I thought you knew 
where he was; an’ in regard of his bein’ abroad 
so often, at night, myself didn’t think it 
sthrangc.” 

Phelim’s absence astounded them both, par- 
ticularly the father, who had altogether for- 
gotten everything that had happened on the 
preceding night, after the period of his intoxi- 
cation. He proposed to go back to Donovan’s 
to enquire for him, and was about to proceed 
there when Phelim made his appearance, 
dressed in his own tender apparel only. His 
face was three inches longer than usual, and 
the droop in his eye remarkably conspicuous. 

No fear of him,” said the father: here’s- 
himself. Arrah, Phelim, wliat became of you 
last night f Where wor you ?” 

Phelim sat down ver}' deliberately and calmly, 
looked dismally at liis mother, and then looked 
more dismally at his father, 

I suppose )'ou’rc sick too, Phelim,” said 
the father. My head’s goin’ round like a top.” 

Ate your breakfast,” said his mother; it’s 
the best thing for you.” 

“Where wor you last night, Phelim?” cn- 
ijuired the fatlicr, 

“ What are you sain’, mild man ?” 

“ W)io wor you wid last niglit 

“ Do, Phelim,” said the mother, “ tell us, 
aroon. I hope it wasn’t r,v/}'ou uor. Tell us, 
avournecn 

** Ould woman, what arc you talkin’ about ?” 

Phelim wliistlcd “.'./.V.-v; rih: or “the 
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song of sorrow”. At length he bounced cto 
his feet, and exclaimed in a loud, rapid voice: 

Ma chuirp an diouol! ould couple, but Fm 
robbed of my ten guineas by Sam Appleton!” 

Robbed by Sam Appleton ! Heavens above! ” 
exclaimed the father. 

Robbed by Sam Appleton ! Gra viachrec^ 
Phelim! no, you aren’t!” exclaimed the mother. 

Gra machrce yourself! but I say I am,” re- 
plied Phelim; robbed clane of every penny 
of it!” 

Phelim then sat down to breakfast — for he 
was one of those happy mortals whose appetite 
is rather sharpened by affliction — and imme- 
diately related to his father and mother the 
necessity which Appleton’s connection had im- 
posed on him of leaving the country; adding, 
that while he was in a state of intoxication, 
he had been stripped of Appleton’s clothes; 
that his own were left beside him; that when 
he awoke the next morning, he found his bor- 
rowed suit gone; that on searching for his 
own, he found to his misery that the ten 
guineas had disappeared along with Appleton, 
who, he understood from his father, had left 
the neighbourhood for a while, till the throublc 
he was in ’ud pass over.” 

But I know where he’s gone,” said Phelim, 
an’ may the divil’s luck go wid him, an’ 
God’s curse on the day I ever had anything to 
do wid that hell-fire Ribbon business! ’Twas 
he first brought me into it, the villain; an’ now 
Fd give the townland we’re in to be fairly out 
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® H^nim an diouolP^ said the father, is the 
ten guineas gone ? The curse of hell upon 
him, for a black desaver! Where’s the villain, 
Phelim 

He’s gone to America,” replied the son. 
“The divil tare the tongue out o’ myself, too! 

I should be puttin’ him up to go there, an’ to 
get money, if it was to be had. The villain 
bit me fairly.” 

“Well, but how are we to manage?” en- 
quired Larry. “What’s to be done?” 

“ Why,” said the other, “ to bear it, an’ say 
nothin’. Even if he was in his father’s house, 
the double-faced villain has me so much in his 
power that I couldn’t say a word about it. 
My curse on the Ribbon business, I say, from 
my heart out!” 

That day was a miserable one to Phelim and 
the father. The loss of the ten guineas, and 
the feverish sickness produced from their de- 
bauch, rendered their situation not enviable. 
Some other small matters, too, in which Phelim 
was especially concerned, independent of the 
awkward situation in which he felt himself 
respecting the three calls on the following day, 
which was Sunday, added greater weight to his 
anxiety. He knew not how to manage, espe- 
cially upon the subject of his habiliments, which 
certainly were in a very dilapidated state. An 
Irishman, however, never despairs. If he has 
not apparel of his own sufficiently decent to 
wear on his wedding-day, he borrows from a 
friend. Phelim and his father remembered 
that there were several neighbours in the 
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village who would oblige him with a suit f<$i- 
the wedding; and as to the other necessary 
expenses, they did what their countrymen are 
famous for — they trusted to chance. 

We’ll work ourselves out of it some way,” 
said Larry. Sure, if all feils us, we can sell 
the goats for the weddih’ expenses. It’s one 
comfort that Paddy Donovan must find the 
dinner; an’ all we have to get is the whisky, 
the marriage money, an’ some other thrifles.” 

They say,” observed Phelim, “ that people 
have more luck whin they’re married than 
whin they’re single. I’ll have a bout at the 
marriage, so I will; for worse luck I can’t have, 
if I had half a dozen wives, than I always met 
wid.” 

I’ll go down,” observed Larry, “ to Paddy 
Donovan’s an’ send him to the priest’s to give 
in your names to be called to-morrow. Faith, 
it’s well that you won’t have to appear, or I 
dunna how you’d get over it.” 

No,” said Phelim, that bill won’t pass. 
You must go to the priest yourself, an’ see the 
curate : if you go near Father O’Hara, it ’ud 
knock a plan on the head that Pve invintcd. 
I’m in the notion that I’ll make the ould 
woman bleed agin. I’ll squeeze as much out 
of her as ’ill bring me to America, for Fm not 
overly safe here, or, if all fails, I’ll marry her, 
an’ run away wid the money. It ’ud bring us 
all acrassP 

Lany'’s interview with the curate was but 
a short one. He waited on Donovan, how- 
ever, before he went, who expressed himself 
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^tisfied with the arrangement, and looked for- 
ward to the marriage as certain. As for Phelim, 
the idea of being called to three females at the 
same time was one that tickled his vanity very 
much. V anity, where the fair sex was con- 
cerned, had been always his predominant failing. 
He was not finally determined on marriage with 
any of them; but he knew that should he even 
escape the three, the eclat resulting from so cele- 
brated a transaction would recommend him to 
the sex for the remainder of his life. Impressed 
with this view of the matter, he sauntered 
about as usual; saw Foodie Flatter}^’s daughter, 
and understood that her uncle had gone to the 
priest, to have his niece and worthy Phelim 
called the next day. But besides this hypo- 
thesis, Phelim had another, which, after all, 
was the real one. He hoped that the three 
applications would prevent the priest from call- 
ing him at all. 

The priest, who possessed much sarcastic 
humour, on finding the name of Phelim come 
in as a candidate for marriage honours with 
three different women, felt considerably puzzled 
to know what he could be at. That Phelim 
might hoax one or two of them was very pro- 
bable, but that he sliould have the effronter}^ 
to make him the instrument of such an affair 
he thought a little too bad. 

Now,” said he to his curate, as they talked 
the matter over that night, it is quite evident 
that this scapegrace reckons upon our refusal 
to call him with an'j of those females to-morrow. 
It is also certain that not one of the three 
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to whom he has pledged himself is aware thSt 
he is under similar obligations to the other 
two/^ 

‘‘ How do you intend to act, sir?” enquired 
the curate. 

Why,^^ said A'lr. O’Hara, certainly to 
call him to each: it will give the business a 
turn for which he is not prepared. He will 
stand exposed, moreover, before the congrega- 
tion, and that will be some punishment to 
him.” 

I don’t know as to the punishment,” re- 
plied the curate. If ever a human being was 
free from shame, Phelim is. The fellow utII 
consider it a joke.” 

Very possible,” obsen’ed his superior ; 

but I am anxious to punish this old woman. 
It may prevent her from uniting herself with 
a fellow who certainly would, on becoming 
master of her money, immediately abandon 
her — perhaps proceed to America.” 

‘‘ It will also put the females of the parish 
on their guard against him,” said the innocent 
curate, who knew not that it would raise him 
highly in their estimation. “ We mil have 
a scene, at all events,” said Mr. O’Hara; “for 
I’m resolved to expose him. No blame can be 
attached to those whom he has duped, except- 
ing only the old woman, whose case will cer- 
tainly excite a great deal of mirth. That mat- 
ters not, however; she has earned the ridicule, 
and let her bear it.” 

It was no: until Sunday rooming that the 
three calls occurred to Phelim in a new light. 
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He forgot that the friends of ^thc offended 
parties might visit upon his proper carcase the 
contumely he offered to them. This, however, 
did not give him much anxiety, for Phclim was 
never more in his element tlian when entering 
upon a row. 

The Sunday in question was fine, and the 
congregation unusually large : one would think 
that all the inhabitants of the parish of Tcerna- 
rogarah had been assembled. Most of them 
certainly were. 

The priest, after having gone tlirough the 
usual ceremonies of the Sabbath worship, ex- 
cepting those with which he concludes the 
mass, turned round to the congregation, and 
thus addressed them : 

“ I would not,’’ said he, upon any other 
occasion of this kind, think it necessary to 
address you at all; but this is one perfectly 
unique^ and in some degree patriarchal, because, 
my friends, we arc informed tliat it was allowed 
in the times of Abraham and his successors, to 
keep more than one wife. This custom is 
about being revived by a modern, who wants, 
in rather a barefaced manner, to palm himself 
upon us as a patriarch. And who do you think, 
my friends, this Irish patriarch is? Why, no 
other than bouncing Phelim O’Toole!” 

This was received precisely as tlie priest 
anticipated : loud were the shouts of laughter 
from all parts of the congregation. 

Divil a fear o’ Phclim!” they exclaimed. 

He wouldn’t be himself, or he’d kick up 
a dust some way.” 
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^‘Blessed Phelim! Just like him! FaiftJi, 
he couldn’t be marrld in the common coorse!” 

Arrahy whisht till we hear the name o’ the 
happy crathur that’s to -be blisthered with 
Phelim! The darlin’s in luck, whoever she 
is, an’ has gained a blessed prize in the 
^ Bouncer 

‘^This bouncing patriarch/’ continued the 
priest, has made his selection with great 
judgment and discrimination. In the first 
place, he has pitched upon a hoary damsel of 
long standing in the world;— one blessed with 
age and experience. She is qualified to keep 
Phelim’s house . well, as soon as it shall be 
built; but whether she will be able to keep 
Phelim himself, is another consideration. It 
is not unlikely that Phelim, in imitation of his 
great prototypes, may prefer living in a tent. 
But whether she keeps Phelim or the house, 
one thing is certain, that Phelim will keep her 
money. Phelim selected this aged woman, we 
presume, for her judgment; for surely she who 
has given such convincing proof of discretion, 
must make a useful partner to one who, like 
Phelim, has that virtue yet to learn. I have no 
doubt, however, but in a short time he will be 
as discreet as his teacher.” 

Blood alive! Isn’t that fine language?” 

You may say that! Begad, it’s himself 
can discoorsel What’s the Protestants to 
that?” 

“ The next upon the list is one who, though 
a poor man’s daughter, will certainly biing pro- 
perty to Phelim. There is also an aptness in 
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this^selcction which docs credit to tlic ^ Patri- 
arch/ PhcHm is a great dancer, an accom- 
plishment with which we do not read that the 
patriarchs themselves were possessed; although 
we certainly do read that a light heel was of 
little service to Jacob. Well, Phelim carries 
a light heel, and the second female of liis choice 
on this list carries a Might hand^; it is, there- 
fore, but natural to suppose that, if ever they 
are driven to extremities, they will make light 
of many things which other people would con- 
sider as of weighty moment. Whether Phelim 
and she may long remain stationary in this 
countrj^, is a problem *more likely to be solved 
at the county assizes than here. It is not im- 
probable that his Majesty may recommend the 
‘Patriarch’ and one of his wives to try the 
benefit of a voyage to New South Wales, he 
himself graciously vouchsafing to bear their 
expenses.” 

“ Divil a lie in that, anyhow! If ever any- 
one crossed the wather, Phelim will. Can’t 
his reverence be funny whin he plases?” 

“Many a time it was prophecized for him; 
an’ his reverence knows best.” 

“ Begad, Phclim’s gettin’jover the coals. But 
sure it’s all the way the father an’ mother reared 
him.” 

“ Tunder-an’-turf, is he goin’ to be called to 
^ pair o’ them?” 

“ Faix, so it seems.” 

“Oh, the divil’s clip! Is he mad? But let 
ns hear it out.” 

“ The third damsel is by no means so well 
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she’ll ‘bring him property^ sure enough, iS his 
reverence says.” 

“ I also publish the banns of matrimony 
between Phelim O’Toole — whom we must in 
future call the ‘Patriarch’ — of Teernarogarah, 
and Peggy Donovan of the same place. If any 
of you knows any impediment in the way of 
their marriage, you are bound to declare it.” 

“Bravo! Phelim acushla. ’Tis you that’s 
the blessed youth. Tundher-an’-whisky, did 
ever any body hear of sich desate? To do 
three o’ them. Be sure the Bouncer has some 
schame in this. Well, one would suppose 
Paddy Donovan an’ his daughter had more 
sinse nor to think of sich a runnagate as 
Bouncin’ Phelim.” 

“No, but the Pathriark! Sure his reverence 
sez that we mustn’t call him anything agin but 
the Pathriark! Oh, be gorra, that’s the name! 
—ha, ha, ha!” 

When the mirth of the congregation had 
subsided and their comments ended, the priest 
concluded in the following words: — 

“ Now, my friends, here is such a piece of 
profligacy as I have never, in the whole course 
of my pastoral duties, witnessed. It is the act 
of Phelim O’Toole, be it known, who did not 
scruple to engage himself for marriage to three 
females — that is, to two girls and an old woman 
— and who, in addition, had the efffonteiy to 
send me his name and theirs, to be given out 
all on the same Sunday; thus making me an 
instrument in his hands to hoax those who 
trusted in his word. That he can mariy** but 
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one »f them is quite clear; but that he would 
not scruple to marry the three, and three more 
to complete the half dozen, is a fact which no 
one who knows him will doubt. For my part 
I know not how this business may terminate. 
Of a truth he has contrived to leave the claims 
of the three females in a state of excellent con- 
fusion. Whether it raise or lessen him in their 
opinion I cannot pretend to determine. I am 
sorry for Donovnn^s daughter, for I know not 
what greater calamity could befall any honest 
family than a matrimonial union with Phelim 
O’Toole. I trust that this day’s proceedings 
will operate as a caution to the females of the 
parish against such an unscrupulous reprobate. 
It is for this purpose only that I publish the 
names given in to me. J^is diaracter was 
pretty well known before; it is now established; 
and having established it, I dismiss the subject 
altogether.” 

Phclim’s fame was now nearly at its height. 
Never before had such a case been known ; 
yet the people somehow were not so much 
astonished as might be supposed. On the con- 
trar}'-, had Phelim’s courtship gone off like that 
of another man, they would have felt more 
surprised. We need scarcely say that the 
“giving out” or “calling” of Phelim and the 
three damsels w^s spread over the whole parish 
before the close of that Sunday. Everyone had 
It — man, woman, and child. It was told, re- 
peated, and improved as it went along. New 
circumstances were added, fresh points made 
out, and otlicr dramatis persona: brought in — all 
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garden. You know the family’s goin’ u? to 
Dublin on Thursday, Art, an’ they’re gettin’ 
their washin’ done in time to be off. Go 
dowm, but don’t let anyone see you; take the 
third shirt on the row, an’ bring it up to me till 
I smooth it for you.” 

Art sallied down to the hedge on which the 
linen had been put out to drj", and having re~ 
connoitred the premises, shrugged himself, and 
cast a longing eye on the third shirt. With 
that knansh penetration, however, peculiar to 
such persons, he began to reflect that Sally 
might have some other object in view besides 
k'ts accommodation. He determined, therefore, 
to proceed upon new principles — sufficiently 
safe, he thought, to protect him from the con- 
sequences of theft. 

“ Good-morrow, Bush,” said Art, addressing 
that on which the third shirt was spread. “ Isn’t 
it a bumin’ shame an’ a sin for you,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ to have sich a fine white shirt an you, 

an’ me widout a stitch to my back. Will you 
>• >> 

swapr 

Having waited until the bush had due time 
to rcpl}‘, 

“ Sorra fairer,” he obsenxd ; silence gives 
consint.” 

In less than two minutes he stripped, put 
on one of the Squire’s best shirts, and spread 
but his owTi dusky fragment in its place. 

It’s a good thing,” said Art, to have a 
dear conscience; a fair cxdiangc is no robberj'.” 

Now, it so happened that the Squire himself, 
who was a humorist and also a justice of the 
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pcjace, saw Art putting his morality in practice 
at the hedge. He immediately walked out with 
an intention of playing off a trick upon the fool 
for his dishonesty; and he felt the greater in- 
clination to do this in consequence of an opinion 
long current, that Art, thougli he had outwitted 
several, had never been .outwitted himself. 

Art had been always a welcome guest in the 
Squire’s kitchen, and never passed the Big 
House”, as an Irish country gentleman’s resi- 
dence is termed, without calling. On this 
occasion, however, he was too cunning to go 
near it — a fact which the Squire obsen^ed. By 
taking a short cut across one of his own fields 
he got before Art, and turning the angle of a 
hedge, met him trotting along at his usual pace. 

“Well, Art, where now?” 

“To the crass roads, your honour.” 

“Art, is not this a fine place of mine? Look 
at these groves, and the lawm, and the river 
there, and the mountains behind all. Is it not 

equal to Sir William R ’s?” Sir William 

was Art’s favourite patron. 

“ Sir William, your honour, has all this at 
his place.” 

“ But I think my views are finer.” 

“They’re fine enough,” replied Art; “^/// 
where* s the lake before the door?'*'* 

The Squire said no more about his prospects. 

“ Art,” he continued, “ would you carry a 
letter for me to M ?” 

“ ril be wantin’ somethin’ to dhrink on the 
way,” said Art. 

“You shall get something to eat and dhrink 
(B ai5) 3^5 cA 
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before you go,” said the Squire, ^'aud half a 
crown for your trouble.” 

- “Augh,” exclaimed Art, *‘be dodda, sir, 
you’re nosed like Sir William, and chinned like 
Captain Taylor.” This was always Art’s com- 
pliment when pleased. 

The Squire brought^ him up to the house, 
ordered him refreshment, and while Art partook 
of it, wrote a letter or -mittimus to the county 
jailer, authorizing him to detain the bearer in 
prison until he should hear further from him. 

Art, having received the half-crown, and the 
letter, appeared delighted; but on hearing the 
name of the person to whom it was addressed, 
he smelt a trick. He promised faithfully, how- 
ever, to deliver it, and betrayed no sjmptoms 
whatever of suspicion. After getting some 
distance from the big house he set his wits to 
work, and ran over in his mind the names of 
those who had been most in the habit of annoy- 
ing him. At the head of this list stood Phelim 
O’Toole, and on Phelim’s head did he resolve 
to transfer the revenge, which the Squire, he 
had no doubt, intended to take on himself. 

With considerable speed he made way to 
Lariy O’Toole’s, where such a scene presented 
itself as made him for a moment forget the 
immediate purport of his nsit. 

Opposite Phelim, dressed out in her best 
finerj*, stood the housekeeper, zealously insist- 
ing on cither money or marriage. On one side 
of him stood old Donovan and his daughter, 
whom he had forced to come, in the character 
of a witness, to support his charges against the 
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dc:cr/cr. On :hc o\h*:t 
l'r,t:rry. in lcr\i, nnn hrr unP.r in v/nth, cnch 
rc-\ay xo younvc iip'.n; ri^cliin, 

Pi;cli:n :X^rA\ thr vcr) cmMcin of yAticncr. 
:.x'A j>K>d-ln^r;iour. t^nc oMhcm .*U.n>xvl 

hl:n* ht \vinl:-:i M xh*: oth.cr I'An; when either 
of the o:i;cr tv/o on, he wini cJ t till 

iho^c who tonk hrcntiK SouKllmc.v he troJ nn 
hi< fAiiicPs toe* lest the oW fclUnv mijtht h^>c 
the joke, no: unfrc^^ucntly pri>yo^c;l their 
going to a puMic-housc, nnil composing their 
differences over a bottle, if .my of them would 
pay tl^c expenses. 

What do you mane to dor” said the house- 
keeper; but iths nsy known Pm .an unprojcctccl 
woman or I wouldn't be ihr.ttcd ns I nm. If 
I had relations livin' or near me, we'd pay you 
on the bone?, for bringln’ me to sluamc nnd 
scandal, as you have done.” 

Upon my Mr?. Doran* I feel for 

your situation, so I do,” said Phclim. “ You've 
outlived all your friends, nn' if it was in my 
power to bring any o' them back to you I'd 
do it.” 

‘‘ Oh, you desaver, is that the fccUn' you 
have for me, when 1 thought you'd be a guard 
an' a projection to me? You know I have the 
money, you sconce, an' how comfortable it 'ud 
keep u$, if you’d only see what’s good for you. 
You blarnicd an’ palavered me, you villain! till 
you gained my infections, an’ thin you tuck 
the cholic as an excuse to lave me in a state 
of dissolution an’ disparagement. You promised 
to marr)’ me, an’ you had no notion of it ” 
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“You^re not the only one he has disgraoc'd, 
Mrs. -Doran/’ said Donovan. purty way 

he came down, himself an’ his father, undher 
pretence of coortin’ my daughther. He should 
lay down his ten guineas, too, to show us what 
he had to begin the world wid, the villain! — 
an’ him had no notion of it aither.” 

“ An’ he should send this girl to make me 
go to the priest to have him and her called, the 
reprobate!” said Nick Flattery; ‘^an’ him had 
no notion of it aithen” 

‘‘Sure he sent us all there,” exclaimed 
Donovan. 

“ He did,” said the old woman. 

“Not a doubt of it,” observed Flattery. 

“Ten guineas!” said the housekeeper. • “An 
so you brought my ten guineas in your pocket 
to coort another girl ! Aren’t 'you a right 
profligate?” 

“Yes,” said Donovan, “aren’t you a right 
profligate?” 

“Answer the dacent people,” said Flattery; 
“aren’t you a right profligate?” 

“Take the world asy, all of ye,” replied 
Phclim. “ Mrs, Doran, there was three of you 
called, sure enough ; but, be the vestments, I 
intinded — do you hear me, Mrs. Doran? Now 
have rason — I say, do you hear me? Be the 
vestments, I intinded to marry only of you; 
an’ that I’ll do still, except I’m vexed — (a wink 
at the old woman). Yet you’re all fly in’ at me, 
as if I had three heads or three tails upon me.” 

“ Maybe the poor boy’s not so much to 
blame,” said Mrs. Doran. “There’s hussies 
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instills world, and here she ilircw an anyry 
eye upon the other two, that 'ud give a man 
no pace till he'd promise to marry tlKnn.^' 

Why. did he promise to them tliat didn't 
want him thin:'’ exclaimed Uonovam I'm 
not angry that he didn’t marry my daughlhcr — 
for I wouldn't give her to him now — but I am 
at the slight he put an hen” 

Paddy Donovan, did you hear what I said 
jist now?” replied Phclim. wish to Jnmini 
some people ’ud have sinsc! Be them five 
Grasses, I know ihim I intinded to marry, as 
well as I do where I’m standin’* That’s plain 
talk, Paddy. I’m sure tlic world’s not past 
yet, I hope” — (a wink at Paddy Donovan). 

^*An’ wasn’t He a big rascal to make little 
of my brother’s daughthcr as he did?” said 
Flatter}^; ** but he’ll rub his heels together for 
the same act.” 

“ Nick Flatthcry, do you think I could man*)' 
three wives? Be that horseshoe over the door, 
Sally Flatthcr)'', you didn’t thratc me dacent. 
She did not, Nick; an’ you ought to know, that 
it was wrong of her to come here to-day.” 

“ Well, but what do you intind to do, Phdim, 
avourn — you profligate?” said the hnlf-angiyv 
half - pacified housekeeper, who, being the 
veteran, always led on the charge. 

‘‘Why, I intend to many^ o/:/: of you,” said 
Phdim. “ I say, Mrs. Doran, do you see thim 
ten fingers acrass — be thim five crasscs I’ll do 
what I said, if nothing happens to put it aside.” 

“Then be an honest man,” said Flatter)’', 
“ an’ tell us which o^ them you tvi/l marr)\” 
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‘‘Nick, donT you know I always regar^d 
ywr family. If I didn’t .that I may never do 
an ill turn ! Now ! But some people can’t 
see anything. Arra, tundher-an-whisky, man, 
would you expect me to tell out before all that’s 
here who I’ll marry — to be hurtin’ the feelin’s 
of the rest. Faith, I’ll never do a shabby 
thing.” 

“ What rekimpinse will you make f/iy daughter 
for bringin’ down her name afore the whole 
parish, along wid them she oughtn’t to be 
named in the one day wid?” said Donovan. 

“An’ who is that, Paddy Donovan?” said 
the housekeeper with a face of flame. 

“ None of your broad hints, Paddy,” said 
Nick. “ If it’s a collusion to Sally Flatteiy'' 
you mane, take care I don’t make you ate your 
words.” 

“Paddy,” exclaimed Phelim, “you oughtn’t 
to be hurtin’ their feelin’s!” — (a friendly wink 
to Paddy). 

“ If you mane me,” said the housekeeper, 
“ by. the crook on the fire I’d lave you a mark.” 

“ I mane you for one, thin, since you pro- 
voke me,” replied Donovan. 

“For o;rey is it?” said Nick; “an’ who’s the 
other, i’ you plase?” 

“ Your brother’s daughter,” he replied. “ Do 
you think I’d rrr/? my daughter to a thief?” 

“ Be gorra,” observed Phelim, “ that’s too 
provokin’, an’ what I wouldn’t bear. Will ye 
keep the pace, I say, till I spake a tvord to 
Mrs. Doran? Mrs. Doran, can I have a word 
or two wid you outside the house?” 
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4^ To be sure you can/' she replied. “ Td 
give you fair play if the cHou^f was in you." 

Phelim accordingly brought her out, .and 
thus accosted her : 

Now, Mrs. Doran, you think I ihratcd you 
ondacent; but do you see that book:" said he, 
producing a book of ballads, on wiiich he had 
sworn many a similar oath before ; ‘‘ be the 
contints that book, as sure as you^c beside 
me, it's you I intind to mariyd These oilier 
two — the curse o' the crows upon them 1 1 

wish we could get them from about the place 
— is both dyin' for love o' me, an' I surely did 
promise to get myself ca/lcd to them. They 
wanted it to be a promise of marriage; but, says 
I, ‘ sure if we're called together it's the same, 
for whin it comes to that, all's right, — an' so 1 
tould both o' them, unknownst to one another. 
Arra, be my sowl, you'd make two like them, 
so you would ; an' if you hadn't a penny I'd 
marry you afore aither o’ them to-morrow. 
Now, there's the whole sacrct, an' don't be 
onaisy about it. Tell Father O'Hara how it 
is whin you go home, an' that he must call the 
three o' you to me agin, on next Sunday, and 
the Sunday afthcr, plase Goodness; jist that I 
may keep my promise to them. You know I 
couldn't have luck or grace if I marrid you wid 
the sin of t\vo broken promises on me." 

‘‘ My goodness, Phelim, but you tuck a 
burdyeen off o' mel Faix, you'll see how happy 
we'll be." 

“To be sure we will! But I'm tould you’re 
sometimes crass, Mrs. Doran. Now, you must 
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promise to be kind an^ lovin^ to the childte^^ 
or, be the vestment, I’ll brake off* the match 
yet,” 

^^Och,. an’ why wouldn’t I, Phelira acushla? 
Sure that’s but rason,” 

. ‘‘Well, take this book an’ swear it. Be 
gorra, your word won’t do, for it’s a thing my 
mind’s made up on. It’s I that’ll be fond o’ 
the childhre.” 

“An’ how am I to swear it, Phelim? for I 
never tuck an oath myself yet.” 

“Take the book in your hand, shut one eye, 
and say the words afther me. Be the contints 
o’ this book.” 

“ Be the contints o’ this book,” 

“ m be kind, an’ motherly, an’ boistherous.” 
“ I’ll be kind, an’ motherly, an boistherous.” 
“To my own childhre,” 

“To my own childhre,” 

“ An’ never bate or abuse thim,” 

“An’ never bate or abuse thim,” 

“ Barrin’ whin they desarve it;” 

“ Barrin’ whin they desarve it;” 

“ An’ this I swear,” 

“An’ this I swear,” 

“ In the presence of St Phelim” 

“ In the presence of St. Phelim.” 

“Amin!” 

“ Amin!” 

“ Now, Mrs. Doran, acushla, if you could 
jist know how asy my conscience is about the 
childhre, poor ernthurs, you’d be in mighty 
fine spirits. There won’t be sich a lovin’ 
Imsband, begad, in Europe. It’s I that’ll coax 
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yon^ an" butthcr you up like a new pair o' 
brogues; but, begad, you must be sweeter than 
liquorice or sugar-candy to me. Won't you, 
darlin'?” 

the crassy Phelim, darlin', jctvcl, Til be 
as kind a wife as ever breathed! Arrah, Phelim, 
won't you come down to-morrow evenin' r 
There'll be no one at home but myself, an" — 
ha, ha, ha ! — Oh, you conxin’ rogue ! Put, 
Phelim, you mustn't be — Oh, youTca rogue! 

I see you laughin'! \Vill you come, dnrlin'f" 

Surely. But, death alive! I was near for- 
gettin'; sure, bad luck to the penny o' the ten 
guineas but I paid away.” 

^*Paid away! Is it my ten guineas?” 

** Your ten guineas, darlin'; an' right well I 
managed it. Didn't I secure Pat Hanratty's 
farm by it. Sam Appleton's uncle had it as 
good as taken ; so, begad, I came down wid 
the ten guineas, by way of airles, an' now we 
have it. I knew you’d be plascd to hear it, an* 
that you'd be proud to give me ten more for 
clo'cs an' the weddin' expenses. Isn't tliat 
good news, avourncen ? Eh, you duck o’ 
diamonds? Faith, let Phelim alone! An' an- 
other thing — I must call you Bridget for the 
future : it's sweeter an’ more lovin’.” 

“ Phelim, I wish you had consulted wid me 
afore you done it : but it can't be helped. 
Come down to-morrow evenin’, an’ we’ll see 
what's to be done.” 

“ The grace o' heaven upon you, but you ere 
the winnin’est woman alive this day! Now 
take my advice an' go home without cornin' in, 
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returned to appease the anger of Donovarf; as 
he hnd th« of dae others. Fresh ficuon t® 
again drarra forth, every 'vord of 
worth)- father corroborated. _ Thej^ prom 
to go dotra that night and drink another bo 
together — a promise tvhicli tiicy knew b) t e 
state of their finances it was impossible to iuini. 
The prospect of the “booze”, 
quillized Donovan, who in his heart relish a 
glass of liquor as well as either Phelim or u 
father. Shaking of hands and professions o 
friendship were again beginning to multip ) 
with great rapiditj- ivhen Peggy thought proper 
to make a few obsen^ations on the merits o 
her admirer. 

“ In regard to me,” she observed, “ you uia) 
save yourselves the throuble o comm . ^ 
wouldn’t marrv Phelim afther what the priest 
said yistherday if he had the riches o’ the town- 
land we’re spakin’ in. I never cared for him, 
nor liked him ; an’ it tvas only to plasc my 
father an’ mother that I consinted to be cal cO . 
to him at all. I’ll never join myself to the likes 
of him. If I do, may I be a corpse the next 

minute!’^ i r k r 

•Having thus expressed herself, she left nc 

father, Phelim, and Larry to digest her senti- 
ments, and immediately went home. 

Donovan, who was outrageous at this con- 
tempt of his authority, got his hat, 
intention of compelling her to return and re- 
tract in their presence what she had said; but 
the daughter, being the more light-footed o 
the two, reached home before he could overtake 
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were about to give up tbe scnirinj', one ofctte 
gentlemen approached Phelimj and, looking 
narrovvlp into his countenance, exclaimed; 

Here, jailer, this man I identify. I cannot 
be mistaken in his fece; the rough Hsage and 
the drooping eye of that felloe put ail doubt as 
to his identity out of question. WhaPs his 
name:” 

He gives his name, sir, as Arthur Maguire.” 

Arthur what, sir?” said another of the 
turnkeys, looking earnestly at Phelim. ^^'WTiy, 
sir, this is the fellow that swore the alibis for 
the Kellys — ay, an’ for the Delaneys, an’ for 
the O’Briens. His name is Phelim O’Toole; 
an’ a party boy he is, by all report.” 

Phelim, though his heart sank ivithin him, 
attempted to banter them out of their bad 
opinion of him ; bur there was something 
peculiarly dismal and melancholy in his mirth. 

Why, gintlemen — ha, ha ! — be gorra, Td 
take it as a conranience — I mane, as a favour — 
if you’d believe me that there’s a small taste of 
mistake here. I was sent by Square S. wid a 

letter to Mr. S an’ he gave me fifty 

ordhers to bring him back an answer this day. 
As for Phelim O'Toole, if you mane the rascal 
that swears the alibis, Eith I can’t deny but 
I’m as like him, the villain, as one egg is to 
another. Bad luck to his *dhroop,’ any hovr; 
little I thought that it would ever bring me 

into throublc — ha, ha, ha! Mr. S r, what 

answer have you for the Square, sir? Bcdad, 
Pm afeard fU be late.” 

^^That letter. Master Maguire, or Toole, or 
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whatever your name is, authomes me to detain 
you as a prisoner until I hear further from 
Mn S.’’ 

“ I identify him distinctly,” said the gentle- 
man once more. “ I neither doubt nor waver 
on the subject; so you will do right to detain 
him. I shall lodge informations against him 
immediately.” 

Sir,” said Phelim to the jailer, the Square 
couldn^t mane me at all, in regard that it was 
another person he gave the letter to for to 
bring to you, the other person gave it to me, 
I can make my oath of that. Be gorra, you’re 
playin’ your thricks upon sthrangers now, I 
suppose.” 

“Why, you lying rascal,” said the jailer, 
“ have you not a few minutes ago asserted to 
the contrary? Did you not tell me that your 
name was Arthur, or Art Maguire? That you 
are Mr. S.’s messenger, and expect to be made 
his groom. And now you deny all this.” 

“ He’s Phelim O’Toole,” said the turnkey, 
“ I’ll swear to him; but if you wait for a minute 
I’ll soon prove it.” 

He immediately retired to the cell of a con- 
vict, whom he knew to be from the townland 
of Teernarogarah; and ordering its inmate to 
look through the bars of his window, which 
commanded the yard, he asked him if there 
was anyone among them whom he knew. 

The fellow in a few minutes replied: “ Whe- 
then, divll a one, barrin’ bouncin’ Phelim 
O’Toole.” 

The turnkey brought him down to the yard, 
(I' 215) 3^1 2B 
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where he immediately recognized Phelim aS an 
old friend, shook hands; with him, and ad- 
dressed him by his name. 

^ “ Bad luck to you,” said Phelim in Irish, 
^‘is this a place to welcome your friends to?” 

There is some 'mystery here,” said the 
jailer. I suppose the fact is, that this fellow 
returned a wrong name to Mr. S.', and that 
that accounts for the name of Arthur Maguire 
being in. the letter.’’ 

All Phelim’s attempts to extricate himself 
were useless. He gave them the proper version 
of the letter affair with Fool Art, but without 
making the slightest impression. The jailer 
desired him to be locked up. 

“Divil lire you all, you villains!” exclaimed 
Phelim, ‘‘ is it goin’ to put me in crib ye are 
for no raison in life? Doesn’t the whole parish 
know that I was never off o’ my bed for the 
last three months, wid a complaint I had, antil 
widin two or three days agone!” 

“ Thefe are two excellent motives for putting 
you in crib,” said the jailer; but if you can 
prove that you have been confined to your bed 
so long as you say, why, it will be all the better 
for yourself. Go with the turnkey.” 

‘‘ No, tarenation to the fut I’ll go,” said 
Phelim, till I’m carrid.” 

Doesn’t the gintleman identify you, you 
villain!” replied one of the turnkeys; ^^an’ 
isn’t the Square’s letther in your favour?” 

^‘Villain, is id!” exclaimed Phelim. ^^An’ 
from a hangman’s cousin, too, we’re to bear 
this ! — eh ? Take that, anyhow, an’ maybe 
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you’ll get more when you don^t expect it* 
Whoo! Success, Phelim! There’s blood in 
you still, abouchal!” 

He accompanied the words by a spring of 
triumph from the ground, and surveyed the 
already senseless turnkey with exultation. In 
a moment, however, he was secured for the 
purpose of being put into strong irons. 

the devil’s warmin’ pan wid ye all,” he 
continued, “you may do your worst, I defy 
you. Ha ! by the heavens above me 
suffer for this, my fine gintleman. What can 
ye do but hang or thransport me, you Tullains? 
I tell ye, if a man’s sowl had a crust of sin on 
it a foot thick, the best way to get it off ’ud be 
jist to shoot a dozen like you. Sin! Oh, the 
divil saizc the sin at all in it. But wait! Did 
ye ever hear of a man they call Dan O’Connell f 
Be my sowl, he’ll make ycz rub your heels to- 
gether for keepin’ an innocent boy in jail, that 
there’s no law or no warrant out for. This is 
the way^ we’re thrated by thim that’s tidin’ 
rough shod over us. But have a taste o’ 
patience, ye scoundrels! It won’t last, I can 
tell yez. Our day will soon come, an’ thin 
I’d recommend yez to thravel for your health. 
Hell saize the day’s pace or happiness ever will 
be seen in the country till laws, an’ judges, an’ 
juries, an’ jails, an’ jailers, an’ turnkeys, an’ 
hangmen is all swep out of it, Saize the day! 
An’ along wid them goes the parsons, an’ proc- 
thors, tithes an’ taxes, all to the divil together. 
That day’s not far. ofi^ ye d — d villains! An’ 
now I tell ye, that if a hair o’ my head’s touched 
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— ay, if I was hanged to-morrow — I’d^ lave 
them behind me that ^ud put a bullet, wid the 
help an^ blessin’ o’ God, through anyone that’ll 
injure me! So lay that to your conscience, an’ 
do your best. Be the crass, O’Connell ’ill 
make you look nine ways at wanst for this! 
He’s tJie boy can put the pin in your noses! 
He’s the boy can make yez Arimble, one an’ all 
o’ yez — like a dog in a wet sack! An’, wid the 
blessin’ o’ God, he’ll help us to. put our feet 
on your necks afore long!” 

^‘That’s a prudent speech,” observed the 
jailer; ^Mt will serve you very much.” 

Phelim consigned him to a very warm settle- 
ment in reply. 

Bring the ruffian off,” added the jailer ; 
‘‘ put him in solitary confinement.” 

Put me ivid Foodie Flattery,” said Phelim; 

you’ve got him here, an’ I’ll go nowhere else. 
Faith, you’ll suffer for givin’ me false imprison- 
ment. Doesn’t O’Connell’s name make you 
shake? Put me wid Foodie Flattery, I say.” 

‘‘Foodie Flattery! There is no such man 
here. Have you got such a person here?” 
enquired the jailer x)f the turnkey.” 

“Not at present,” said the turnkey; “but 
I know Foodie ivcU. We’ve had him here 
twice. Come away, Phelim; follow me; you’re 
goin’ to be put where you’ll have an oppor- 
tunity of sayin’ your prayers.” 

He then ushered Phelim to a cell, where the 
reader may easily imagine what he felt. His 
patriotism rose to a high pitch; he deplored 
the wrongs of his country bitterly, and was 
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clearl^^ convinced that until jails, judges, and 
assizes, together with a long train of similar 
grievances, were utterly abolished, Ireland could 
never be right, nor persecuted “boys”, like 
himself, at full liberty to burn or murder the 
enemies of their countrj^ with impunity. Not- 
withstanding these heroic sentiments, an in- 
different round oath more than once escaped 
him against Ribbonism in whole and in part. 
He cursed tlie system, and the day, and the 
hour on which he was inveigled into it. He 
cursed those who had initiated him; nor did 
his father and mother escape for their neglect 
of his habits, his morals, and his education. 
This occurred when he had time for reflection. 
While thus dispensing his execrations, the jailer 
and the three gentlemen having been struck 
with his allusion to Foodie Flattery, and re- 
membering that Foodie was of indifferent morals, 
came to the unanimous opinion that it would 
be a good plan to secure him; and by inform- 
ing him that Phelim was in prison upon a 
capital charge, endeavour to work upon his 
fears, by representing his companion as disposed 
to turn approver. The state of the countrj', and 
Foodie’s character, justified his apprehension 
on suspicion. He was accordingly taken, and 
when certified of Phelim’s situation, acted pre- 
cisely as had been expected. With vet}* little 
hesitation, he made a full disclosure of the 
names of sevcnal persons concerned in burnings, 
waylayings, and robber}* of arms. Tlic two 
first names on the list were those of Phelim 
and Appleton, with several besides, some of 
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whom bore an excellent, and others annexe- 
crable character in the count^}^ ^ 

* The next day Fool Art went to Larry s, 
where he understood that Phelim was on the 
missing list. This justified his suspicions of 
the Squire; but by no means lessened his 
ness against him, for the prank he had intended 
to play upon him. With great simplicity he 
presented himself at the Big House, and met 
its owner on the lawn, accompanied by two 
other gentlemen. The magistrate was some- 
what surprised at seeing Art at large, when c 
imagined him to be under the jailer’s lock and 
key. 

Well, Art,” said he, concealing his amaze- 
ment, ^‘did you deliver my letter?” 

It went safe, your honour,” replied Art. 

Did you yourself give it into his hands as 
I ordered you?” 

“ Whoo ! Be dodda, would your honour 
think Art ’ud tell a lie? Sure he read it. 
Ahal” 

“An’ what did he say, Art?” 

“ Whoo! Why, that he didn’t know which 
of us had the least sense. You for sendin a 
fool on a message, or me for deliverin’ it. 

“Was that all that happened?” , 

“ No, sir. He said,” added the fool with 
bitter sarcasm, alluding to a duel, in which the 
Squire’s character had not come off with flying 
colours — “he said, sir, that whin you have 
another challenge to fight, you may get sick (tgt^ 
for threepence to the poticarry.” 

This having been the manner in which tiic 
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Sqirfre was said to have evaded the duel, it is 
unncccssarj" to say that Art’s readiness to re- 
fresh his memory on the subject prevented him 
from being received at the Big House in future. 

Reader, remember that we only intended to 
give you a sketch of Phelim O’Toole’s court- 
ship ; . we will, however, go so far beyond our 
original plan as to apprise you of his fate. 

When it became known in the parish that 
he was in jail, under a charge of felony, Sally 
Flattery abandoned all hopes of securing him 
as a husband. The housekeeper felt suitable 
distress, and hoped, should the poor boy be 
acquitted, that “ he might hould up his head 
wid any o’ them”. Phelim, through the agency 
of his father, succeeded in getting ten guineas 
from her to. pay the lawyers for defending him; 
not one penny of which he applied to the pur- 
pose for which he obtained it. The expenses 
of his defence were drawn from the Ribbon 
fund, and the Irish reader cannot forget the 
eloquent and pathetic appeal made by his counsel 
to the juiq^on his behalf, and the strength with 
which the fact of his being the whole support 
of a helpless father and mother was stated. 
The appeal, however, was ineffectual; worthy 
Phelim was convicted, and sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. When his old acquaintances 
heard the nature of his destiny, they remem- 
bered the two prophecies that had been so often 
uttered ; concerning him. One of them was 
certainly fulfilled to the letter; we mean that 
in which it was stated “ that the greatest 
swaggerer among the girls generally comes to 
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the wall at last^\ The other, though^not 
literally accomplished, was touched at least upon 
the spirit; transportation for life ranks next to 
hanging. 

We cannot avoid mentioning a fact connected 
with Phelim which came to light while he re- 
mained in prison. By incessant trouble he was 
prevailed upon, or rather compelled, to attend 
the prison school, and on examining him touch- 
ing his religious knowledge, it appeared that 
he was ignorant of the plainest truths of 
Christianity ; that he knew not how or by 
whom the Christian religion had been pro- 
mulgated; nor, indeed, any other moral truth 
connected with Revelation. 

Immediately after his transportation Larr}' 
took to drink, and his mother to begging, for 
she had no other means of Imng. In this 
mode of life the husband was soon compelled 
to join her. They are both mendicants, and 
Sheelah now appears sensible of the error in 
their manner of bringing Phelim up. 

“Ah, Lari*}''!’’ she is sometimes heard to 
say, “I doubt that we W’or wrong for flyin’ in 
the face o’ God, becase He didn’t give us 
childhre. An’ when it plased Him to grant us 
a son, we oughtn’t to’ve spoiled him by over- 
indulgence an’ by lettin’ him have his own 
head in everything, as we did. If ^vc had sint 
him to school, and lamed him to work, an’ 
corrected him when he desarved it, instead of 
laughin’ at his lies, an’ misbehaviour, an’ his 
oaths, as if they wor sport — ay’ an’ abusin’ the 
nabours when they’d complain of him, or tell 
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us%vh:it he — ay! — if \vc had, it's a credit 

nn' ,1 comfort he'd be to us now, an’ not n 
shame, an’ a disgrace, an’ an atHicrion. ^Vc 
made our own bed, Lana% an’ now we must 
He down an it, An\ God help us! we made 
iss bed too, poor boy! an’' ,a hard one it is, 
God forgive us ! but, anyhow, my heart's 
breakiw, for bad ns he was, sure we haven’t 
him to look upon!” 

**Thrue,” replied Lnrr}*. ** Still, he was 
game an’ cute to the last, Biddy Doran’s ten 
guineas will sarv’c him /rv*rv;, poor fellow ! 
But sure the ^ boys’ kep their word to him, 
anyhow, in regard of sheetin' Foodie Flatter}*, 
Myself was never betther phased in my life than 
to hear that he cot the slues into his heart, the 
vilbin!” 
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neither murder nor illegal violence of any ^e- 
scription can be the proper mode of removing 
or redressing them. We have kept Phelitn’s 
Ribbonism in the background, because its. de- 
tails could excite only av^sion, and preferred 
exhibiting his utter ignorance of morality upon 
a less offensive subject, in order that the reader 
might be enabled to infer, rather than to wit- 
ness with his mind’s eye, the deeper crimes of 
which he was capable. 
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There never was a greater soulcd or dough- 
tier tailor than little Neal Malone* Though 
but (pur feet four in height, he paced the earth 
v;iih the courage and confidence of a giant; 
nay, one would have imagined that he walked 
as if he feared the world itself was about to 
give way under him* Let no one dare to say 
in future that a tailor is but the ninth part of 
a man. That reproach has been gloriously 
taken away from the character of the cross- 
legged corporation by Neal Malone. He has 
wiped it off like a stain from the collar of a 
second-hand coat; he has pressed this wrinkle 
out of the lying front of antiquity ; he has 
drawn together this rent in the respectability 
of his profession. No. By him who was 
brccchcs-maker to the gods — that is, except, 
like Highlanders, they eschewed inexpressibles 
— by him who cut Jupitcr^s frieze jocks for 
winter, and eke by the bottom of his thimble, 
we swear that Neal Malone was more than the 
ninth part of a man! 

Setting aside the Patagonians, we maintain 
that two-thirds of mortal humanity were com- 
prised in Neal ; and perhaps we might venture 
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to assert, that two-thirds of Neafs humanity 
were equal to six-thirds of another man's. It 
is right well known that Alexander the Great 
was a little man, and we doubt- whether, had 
Alexander the Great been bred to the tailoring 
business, he would have exhibited so much of 
the hero as Neal Malone, Neal was descended 
from a fighting family, who had signalized them- 
selves in as many battles as ever any single hero 
of antiquity fought. His fether, his grandfather, 
and his great-grandfather v/ere all fighting-men, 
and his ancestors in general, up, probably, to 
Con of the Hundred Battles himself. No won- 
der, therefore, that Neal’s blood should erj’’ out 
against the cowardice of his calling; no wonder 
that he should be an epitome of all that was 
valorous and heroic in a peaceable man, for we 
neglected to inform the reader that Neal, though 
bearing no base mind”, never fought any man 
in his oTvn person. That, however, deducted 
nothing from his courage. If he did not fight, 
it was simply because he found cowardice uni- 
versaL ^ No man tvould engage him; his spirit 
blazed in vain: his thirst for battle was doomed 
to remain unquenched, except by whisky, and 
this only increased it. In short, he could find 
no foe. He has often been knovtTi to chal- 
lenge the first cudgel-players and pugilists of 
the parish; to provoke men of fourteen stone 
V. eight; and to bid mortal defiance to faction 
hcro^ of all grades — but in vain. There v.'as 
that in him which told them that an encounter 
vrith Neal would strip them of their laurels. 
Neal saw nil this with a loftj" indignation ; he 
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*rhi^ ctccUcnt licrninm nil Nrnl 

Couj*! no: find 5 ncUTr<:in‘. K?rrrpt he 

divided htm'';ir liic Mol! pur, nntl \vft\i to 
butTct^ one hand n^ainnt the ether, tltcre v/*i5 
no chance of n fiplit; no perj^on to he found 
sufhcienily mnpnanimous lo encounter the 
tailor. On the contrary, every one of his 
friends — or, in other words, every* man in the 
parish— was ready to support him. He was 
clapped on the bac>: until his bones were 
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nearly dislocated in his body, and his hand 
shaken until his. arm lost its cunning at the 
needle for half a week afterwards. This, to be 
sure, was a bitter business — a state of being 
past endurance. Every man was his finend — 
no man was his enemy. A desperate position 
for any person to find himself in, but doubly 
calamitous to a martial tailor. 

Many a dolorous complaint did Neal make 
upon the misfortune of having none to wish 
him ill ; and what rendered this hardship 
doubly oppressive, was the unlucky fact that 
no exertions of his, however offensive, could 
procure him a single foe. In vain did he 
insult, abuse, and malign all his acquaintances. 
In vain did he father upon them all the ras- 
cality and villainy he could think of; he lied 
against them with a force and originality that 
would have made many a modem novelist 
blush for want of invention — but all to no 
purpose. The world for once became aston- 
ishingly Christian; it paid back all his efforts to 
excite its resentment with the purest of charity; 
when Neal struck it on the one cheek, it meekly 
turned unto him the other. It could scarcely 
be expected that Neal would bear this. To 
have the whole world in friendship with a man 
is beyond doubt rather an affliction. Not to 
have the face of a single enemy to look upon, 
would decidedly be considered a deprivation of 
many agreeable sensations by most people, as 
well as by Neal Malone. Let who might sus- 
tain a loss, or experience a calamity, it was a 
matter of indifference to Neal. They were 
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f-:/.. hi? friends nnd he troubled neither his 

head nor his heart abmu them. , -.Virun 
Heaven help usl 'Vhcrc is no man u.thmU 

his trials; and Neal. llie. f eiL 

ro. exempt rrom Wx. Wl,.t. JitJ ■> > h™ 

lh„ l,e eertieJ a rmlfel '"tly for ^ ' 
coniingcnccs : nr knh his brow n an . i j 
the fiereest of 

The moment he appeared, thc\ so c 
downright cordiality. His presence v.s the 

signal of peace; for,. ' ..'cnt 
conquerable propensity to warfare, , v 
abroad as the genius of So 

carr)-ing in his bosom the .,.oJ^e,h 

sition of a w.arrior; just as 

the source of Viglit himself, is sai * ^ 

'TtSd “ expeeted r,,« Nej, .j* 

whatever fortitude he might bear h 
afflictions, could bear such tr.anquiUit) like ^ 
hero. To say that he bore it as one, would 
be to basely surrender his ; or w . 

hero ever bore a state of ^ 

couraec? It affected his cutting out. It pro 
Teed what Burton calls ‘‘a -nd.c melan- 
cholic”, which was ^eans 

accumulation of courage that ^ a _ jt-rvJtv 
of esexping if courage 
be ever said to escape. He sat onwsy 
lap-board. Instead of cutting out sobcrlj , h 
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alarmed his friends, who persuaded him tS go 
to a doctor. Neal went, to satisfy them; biit 
he ‘knew that no prescription could drive the 
courage out of him — that he was too far gone 
in heroism to be made a coward of by apothe- 
cary stuff. Nothing in the pharmacopoeia could 
physic him into a pacific state. His disease 
was simply the want of an enemy, and an 
unaccountable superabundance of friendship 
on the part of his acquaintances^ How could 
a doctor remedy this by a prescription? Ini- 
possible. The doctor, indeed, recommended 
blood-letting; but to lose blood in a peaceable 
manner was not only cowardly, but a bad cure 
for courage. Neal declined it: he would lose 
no blood for any man until he could not help 
it; which was giving the character of a hero at 
a single touch. His blood was not to be thrown 
away in this manner ; the only lancet ever ap- 
plied to his relations was the cudgel, and Neal 
scorned to abandon the principles of his family. 

His friends finding that he reserved his blood 
for more heroic purposes than dastardly phle- 
botomy, knew not what to do with him. His 
perpetual exclamation was, as we have already 
stated, Pm blue-mowlded for want of a batin' 
They did everything in their power to cheer 
him with the hope of a drubbing; told him he 
lived in an excellent country for a man afflicted 
with his malady; and promised, if it were at all 
possible, to create him a private enemy or two, 
who, they hoped in heaven, might trounce him 
to some purpose. 

This sustained him for a while; but as day 
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afic^ ihy pn$$cd» and no appearance of action 
prci^enicd itself^ he could not choose but 
increase in courage. His soul, like n sword- 
blade loo long in the scabbard, was beginning 
to get fuliginous by inactivity. He looked upon 
the point of his own needle, and the bright 
edge of his scissors, with a bitter pang, when 
he thought of the spirit rusting within him: 
he meditated fresh insults, studied new plans, 
and hunted out cunning devices for provoking 
his accjuaintanccs to battle, until by degrees he 
began to confound his own brain, and to com- 
mit more grievous oversights in liis business 
than ever. Sometimes he sent home to one 
person a coat, with the legs of a pair of trousers 
attached to it for sleeves, and dcspatclicd to 
another the arms of the aforesaid coat tacked 
together as a pair of trousers. Sometimes the 
coat was made to button behind instead of 
before, and he frequently placed the pockets 
in the lower part of the skirts, as if he had 
been in league with cut-purses. 

This was a melancholy situation, and his 
friends pitied him accordingly. 

Don’t be cast down, Neal,” said they, 
**your friends feel for you, poor fellow,” 

Divil carry my frinds,” replied Neal, “sure 
there’s not one of ycz frindly enough to be my 
inimy, Tare-an’-ounze ! what’ll I do ? Pm 
bluc-vmvldcd for ^vant of a batin' 

Seeing that their consolation was throtvn 
away upon him, they resolved to leave him 
to his fate ; which they had no sooner done 
than Neal had thoughts of taking to the Skio- 
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Tiiuchta as a last remedv. In this moock he 
looked with considerable antipathy at his own 
shadow for several nights; and it is not to be 
questioned, but that some hard battles would 
have taken place bet^veen them, were it not for 
the cunning of the shadow, which declined to 
fight him in any other position than udth its 
back to .the wall, IThis occasioned him to 
pause, for the wall was a fearful antagonist, 
inasmuch that it knew not when it was beaten; 
but there was still an alternative ' left. He 
went to the garden one clear day about noon, 
and hoped to have a bout mth the shade, free 
from interruption. Both approached, appa- 
rently eager for the combat, and resolved to 
conquer or die, when a villainous cloud happen- 
ing to intercept the light, gave the shadow an 
opportunity of disappearing; and Neal found 
himself once more without an opponent. 

It’s aisy knonm,” said Neal, “ you haven’t 
the bhod in you, or you’d come to the scratch 
like a man.” 

He now saw that fate was against him, and 
that any further hostility towards the shadow 
was only a tempting of Providence. He lost 
his health, spirits, and evcrj'thing but his 
courage. His countenance became pale and 
peaceful-looking ; the bluster departed from 
him ; his body shrunk up like a withered 
parsnip. Thrice was he compelled to take 
in his clothes, and thrice did he ascertain 
that much of his time would be necessarily 
spent in pursuing his retreating person through 
the solitude of his almost deserted garments. 
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(•(x! knows n is difncult id form n correct 
opinion upon n siiuaiion so pnradoxic.d ns 
Ncnl’s v/ns. To he reduced to skin nnd bone 
by ihc downright friendship of the world was, 
ns the sagacious reader will admit, next to a 
miracle. We appeal to the conscience of any 
man who finds himself without nn enemy, 
whether he be not a greater skeleton than the 
tailor; we will give him fifty guineas provided 
he can show a calf to his leg. We know he 
could not; for the tailor had none, and that 
was because he had not an enemy. No man 
in friendship with the world ever lias calves to 
his legs. To sum up all in a paradox of our 
oNVn invention, for which we claim the full 
credit of originality, we now assert that mrc 
men have risen in the ^covld the injury of their 
enemies^ than have risen by the kindness of their 
friends. You ma)' take this, reader, in any 
sense ; apply it to hanging if you like, it is 
still immutably and immovably true. 

One day Neal sat cross-legged, as tailors 
usually sit, in the act of pressing a pair of 
breeches ; his hands were placed, backs up, 
upon the handle of his goose, and his chin 
rested upon the back of his hands. To judge 
from his sorrowful complexion one would sup- 
pose that he sat rather to be sketched as a 
picture of misery, or of heroism in distress, 
than for the industrious purpose of pressing 
the scams of a garment. There was a great 
deal of New Burlington-strcct pathos in his 
countenance ; his face, like the times, was 
rather out of joint; ^^thc sun was just setting, 
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and his golden beams fell, with a saddei^ed 

splendour, athwart the tailor’s’’ — theTeader 

may fill up the picture. 

In this position sat Neal, when Mr. O’Connor, 
the schoolmaster, whose inexpressibles he was 
turning for the third time, entered the work- 
shop. Mr. O’Connor himself was as finished 
a picture of miser}’’ as the tailor. There was a 
patient, subdued kind of expression in his face, 
which indicated a very’’ fair portion of cala- 
mity; his eye seemed charged with affliction 
of the first water; on each side of his nose 
might be traced two dry channels, which, no 
doubt, were full enough while the tropical 
rains of his countenance lasted. Altogether, 
to conclude from appearances, it was a dead 
match in affliction between him and the 
tailor; both seemed sad, fleshless, and un- 
thriving. 

Misther O’Connor,” said the tailor, when 
the schoolmaster entered, won’t you be pleased 
to sit down?” 

Mr. O’Connor sat ; and, after wiping his 
forehead, laid his hat upon the lap-board, put 
his handkerchief in his pocket, and looked upon 
the tailor. The tailor, in return, looked upon 
Mr. O’Connor ; but neither of them spoke 
for some minutes. Neal, in fact, appeared 
to be wrapped up in his own misery, and 
Mr. O’Connor in his ; or, as we often have 
much gratuitous sympathy for the distresses 
of our friends, we question but the tailor was 
wrapped up in Mr. O’Connor’s misery, and 
Mr. O’Connor in the tailor’s. 
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^vlr* O'Connor ni length said — ‘‘Neal, arc 
my inexpressibles finished?’’ 

“ I am now pressin’ your inexpressibles,” 
replied Neal; “but, be my sowl, Mr. O’Con- 
nor, it’s not your inexpressibles I’m ihinkin’ 
of. I’m not the ninth pan of what I was. I’d 
hardly make paddin’ for a collar now.” 

“ Arc you able to carry a staff still, Neal?” 

“ I’ve a light hazel one that’s handy,” said 
the tailor; “ but where’s tlic use of carryin’ it, 
whin I can get no one to fight wid ? Sure I’m 
disgracin’ my relations by the life I’m ladin’. 
I’ll go to my grave widout ever batin’ a man, 
or bein’ bate myself; that’s the vexation, Divil 
the row ever I was able to kick up in my life; 
so that Vm Jair/y blne-moivldcd for want of a batin\ 
But if you have patience — ” 

“ Patience ! ” said Mr. O’Connor, with a 
shake of his head that was perfectly disas- 
trous even to look at; “patience, did you say, 
Neal?” 

“ Ay,” said Neal, “ an’, be my sowl, if you 
deny that I said patience. I’ll break your 
head.” 

“ Ah, Neal,” returned the other, “ I don’t 
deny it — for though I am teaching philosophy, 
knowledge, and mathematics every day in my 
life, yet I’m learning patience myself both 
night and day. No, Neal; I have forgotten 
to deny anything. I have not been guilty 
of a contradiction, out of my own school, for 
the last fourteen years. I once expressed the 
shadow of a doubt about twelve years ago, but 
ever since I have abandoned even doubting. 
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That doubt was the last expiring effort at main- 
taining my domestic authority — but I suffered 
forit/^ ' ’ 

Well,” said Neal, “ if you have patience, 
m tell you what afflicts me from beginnin^ to 
endin\” 

zvi// have patience,” said Mr. O’Connor; 
and he accordingly heard a dismal and indignant 
tale from the tailor. 

You have told me that fifty times over,” 
said Mr. O’Connor, after ’ hearing the stoiy. 
^^Your spirit is too martial for a pacific life. If 
you follow my advice, I will teach you how to 
ripple the calm current of your existence to 
some 'purpose. Marry a wife. For twenty- 
five years I have given instructions in three 
branches, viz., philosophy, knowledge, and 
mathematics — I am also well versed in matri- 
mony, and I declare that, upon my misery, 
and by the contents of all my afflictions, it is 
my solemn and melancholy opinion, that, if 
you marry a wife, you will, before three months 
pass over your concatenated state, not have a 
single complaint to make touching a superabun- 
dance of peace and tranquillity, or a love of 
fighting.” 

“ Do you mane to say that any woman 
would make me afeard?” said the tailor, de- 
liberately rising up and getting his cudgel. 

V\\ thank you merely to go over the words 
agin, till I thrash you widin an inch o’ your 
life. That’s all.” 

Neal,” said the schoolmaster meekly, I 
won’t fight ; I have been too often subdued 
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c\r* tv> on \Urz !inpc of a sini'lc vk- 

icn*. My s pirit ir^ Jonp ^i;u*r cv,Ap;>r.\ica ; I 
arn like one o( )our ov\n !4irr;it% inctr ; el- 
v:tpc. Do yon not know hov.* nnuh iny luMli- 
mcn:^ luvc :-hr;ml; in, even v*i:lnn iltc h\ \ five 
ycarsr Hcr»r me, NcaI; tkwd venemte my va>td< 
as if they procccdcvl fmm ;hc lip:, of a prophet. 
H you wish to taste the hjMiry of heinp suh* 
dued — if you arc, as you say, ^fl'r 

rrjer c/ a /rar/e^, nnd sick a; heart ofn peaceful 
existence — whv> maf.kv a wivr. Neal, settd 
my breeches home with nil haste, A'^ /d/*y 
tcjr.fr you understand. Farewell I*' 

Mr. O’Connor, having thus expressed him* 
self, departed, and Neal stood, with the cudgel 
in his hand, looking at the door nut of wind) 
he passed, with an expression of fierceness, 
contempt, and reflection strongly blended on 
the ruins of his once heroic visage. 

M.nny a man has h.ippincss witliin his rc.tch 
if he but knew it. The tailor had been, 
hitherto, miserable because he pursued .1 wrong 
object. The sclioolmastcr, however, suggested 
a train of thought upon whicli Neal* now 
fastened with all the ardour of a chivalrous 
temperament. Nay, he wondered that the 
family spirit should have so completely seized 
upon the fighting side of his heart, as to pre- 
clude all thoughts of matrimony; for he could 
not but remember that his relations were as 
ready for marriage as for fighting. To doubt 
this, would have been to throw a blot upon 
his own escutcheon. He therefore very pru- 
dently asked himself, to whom, if he did not 
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marry', should he transmit his courage. c*He 
was a single man, and, dying as such, he 
would be the sole depositor}'' of his own 
valour, which, like Junius’s secret, must perish 
with him. If he could have left it, as a legacy, 
to such of his friends as were most remarkable 
for cowardice, wh}^, the case would be altered ! 
but this was impossible — and he had now no 
other means of presendng it to posterity than 
by creating a posterity to inherit it. He saw, 
too, that the world was likely to. become con- 
vulsed. Wars, as everybody knew, were cer- 
tain to break out ; and would it not be an 
excellent opportunity for being father to a 
colonel, or, perhaps, a general, that might 
astonish the world. 

The change visible in Neal, after the school- 
master’s last risit, absolutely thunderstruck all 
who knew him. The clothes, which he had 
rashly taken in to fit his shrivelled limbs, were 
once more let out. The tailor expanded with 
a new spirit; his joints ceased to be supple, as 
in the days of his valour ; his eve became less 
fiery, ♦but more brilliant. From being martial, 
he got desperately gaUant ; but, somehow, he 
could not afford to act the hero and lover both 
at the same time. This, perhaps, would be 
too much to expect from a tailor. His policy 
was better. He resolved to bring all his avail- 
able energy to bear upon the charms of what- 
ever fair nymph he should select for the honour 
of matrimony ; to waste his spirit in fighting 
would, therefore, be a deduction from the single 
purpose in view. 
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The transition from war to love is by no 
means so remarkable as we might at first 
imagine. We quote Jack Falstaff in proof of 
this, or, if the reader be disposed to reject our 
authority, then we quote Ancient Pistol him- 
self — both of whom we consider as the most 
finished specimens of heroism that ever carried 
a safe skin. Acres would have been a hero 
had he worn gloves to prevent the courage 
from oozing out at his palms, or not felt such 
an unlucky antipathy to the “ snug l}dng in 
the Abbey’’; and as for Captain Bobadil, he 
never had an opportunity of putting his plan 
for vanquishing an army into practice. We 
fear, indeed, that neither his character, nor 
Ben Jonson’s knowledge of human nature, is 
properly understood; for it certainly could not 
be expected that a man, whose spirit glowed to 
encounter a whole host, could, without tarnish- 
ing his dignity, if closely pressed, condescend 
to fight an individual. But as these remarks 
on courage may be felt by the reader as an 
invidious introduction of a subject disagreeable 
to him, we beg to hush it for the present and 
return to the tailor. 

No sooner had Neal begun to feel an inclina- 
tion to n^iatrimony, than his friends knew that 
his principles had veered, by the change now 
visible in his person and deportment. They 
saw he had ratted from courage, and joined 
love. Heretofore his life had been all winter, 
darkened by storm and hurricane. .The. fiercer 
\drtues had played the devil with him; everj^ 
word was thunder, • every look lightning; but 
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ncsTT sU that had passed avrajr; — ^before hecTrzs 
the feniur in re, at present he was the sunciur 
in r,cik. His ezistence was perfect spring — 
beanrifiillp vernal. AH the amiable and softer 
cualities b<^n to bnd about his heart; a genial 
warmth was difiised over him; his soul got 
green within him; every day was serene, and 
if a cloud happened to become visible;, there 
was a roguish rainbow, astride of ii^ on which 
sat a beautifal Iris that laughed down at him, 
and seemed to say, ^ Why the diefcens, Neal, 
don^t yon many a wife r” 

Neal could not resist the afflatus which de- 
scended on him; an ethereal light dxvelled, he 
thought, upon the face of nature; the colour of 
the cloth which he cut out from day to day 
was, to his enraptured eye, lifce the colour of 
Cupid^s wings — all purple; his visions were 
worth their weight in gold; his dreams a credit 
to the bed he slept on; and his feelings, litc 
blind puppies, young and alive to the milk 
of love and kindness which they drew from 
his heart- Most of this delight escaped the 
observation of the world, for Neal, like your 
true lover, became shy and mysterious. It is 
diScult to say vAizt he resembled ; no dark 
lantern ever had more light shut up w’ithin 
itself than Neal had in his soul, although his 
friends were not aware of it. Th^ knew, 
indeed, that he had turned his back upon 
valour; but beyond this their knowledge did 
not extend. 

Neal was shrewd enough to fcnovr that what 
he felt must be love; — nothing else could dis- 
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tcnA him wiih hapj^incsb', until his soul felt 
light and bhddcr-likc, but love. As an oyster 
opens, when expecting the tide, so did his soul 
expand at the contemplation of matrimony. 
Labour censed to be a trouble to him; he sang 
and sewed from morning to night ; his hot 
goose no longer burned him, for his heart was 
as hot as his goose; the vibrations of his head 
at each successive stitch were no longer sad 
and melancholy. There was a buoyant shake 
of exultation in them which showed that his 
soul was placid and happy within him. 

Endless honour be to Neal Malone for the 
originality with which he managed the tender 
sentiment! He did not, like your common- 
place lovers, first discover a pretty girl, and 
aftenvards become enamoured of her. No 
such thing ; he had the passion prepared be- 
forehand — cut out and made-up as it were, 
ready for any girl whom it might fit. This 
^^'as falling in love in the abstract, and let no 
man condemn it without a trial ; for many a long- 
wdnded argument could be urged in its defence. 
It is always wrong to commence business with- 
out capital, and Neal had a good stock to begin 
wth. All we beg is, that the reader vdll not 
confound it wth Platonism, which never marries; 
but he is at full libcrt)' to call it Socratism, which 
takes unto itself a wife, and suffers accordingly. 

Let no one suppose that Neal forgot the 
schoolmaster’s kindness, or failed to be duly 
grateful for it. Mr. O’Connor was the first 
person whom he consulted touching his pas- 
sion. With a cheerful soul he waited on that 
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melancholy, and gentlcman-Hke man,' and< in 
the very, luxury of his heart told him that he 
was in love. 

In love, Neal ! said the schoolmaster. 

May I enquire with whom?” 

“ Wid nobody in particular yet,” replied 
Neal; but of late Tm got divilish fond o’ the 
girls In general.” 

‘^And do you call that being. in love, Neal?” 
said Mr, O’Connor. 

Why, what else would I .call it ? ” returned 
the tailor. ^'Amn’t I fond of them?” 

^^Then it must be what is termed the . Uni- 
versal Passion, Neal,” observed Mr. O’Connor, 
^‘although it is the first time I have seen such 
an illustration of it as you present in your own 
person.” 

r wish you would advise me how to act,” 
said Neal ; ‘‘ I’m as happy as a prince since 
I began to get fond o’ them, an’ to think of 
marriage.” 

The schoolmaster shook his head again, and 
looked rather miserable. Neal rubbed his hands 
with glee, and looked perfectly happy. The 
schoolmaster shook his head again, and looked 
more miserable than before. Neal’s happiness 
also increased on the second rubbing. 

Now, to tell the secret at once, Mr. O’Connor 
would not have appeared so miserable, were it 
not for Neal’s happiness; nor Neal so happy, 
were it not for Mr. O’Connor’s misery. It 
was all the result of contrasty but this you will 
not understand unless you be deeply read in 
modern novels. 
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Mr. O’Connor, however, was a man of sense, 
who knew, upon this principle, that liw longer 
he continued to shake his head, the more 
miserable he must become, and the more also 
would he increase Neal’s happiness ; but he 
had no intention of increasing Neal’s happi- 
ness at his own expense — for, upon the same 
hypothesis, it would have been for Neal’s in- 
terest had he remained shaking his head there, 
and getting miserable until the day of judg- 
ment. He consequently declined gi\nng the 
third shake, for he thought that plain conver- 
sation was, after all, more significant and forcible 
than the most eloquent nod, however ably trans- 
lated. 

“ Neal,” said he, could you, by stretching 
your imagination, contrive to rest contented 
With nursing your passion in solitude, and love 
the sex at a distance?” 

How could I nurse and mind my busi- 
ness?” replied the tailor. I’ll never nurse so 
long as I’ll have the wife; and as for ’magina- 
tion, it depends upon the grain of it whether 
I can stretch it or not. I don’t know that I 
ever made a coat of it in my life.” 

You don’t understand me, Neal,” said the 
schoolmaster. “ In recommending marriage, I 
was onlj*^ drixnng one evil out of you by intro- 
ducing another. Do you think that, if you 
abandoned all thoughts of a wife, you would 
get heroic again? — that is, would you take once 
more to the love of fighting?” 

There is no doubt but I would,” said the 
tailor: “ if I miss the wife. I’ll kick up such, a 
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dust as never was seen in the parish, an’ yaa’re 
the first man that I’ll lick. But now that I’m 
in love,” he continued, “ sure, I ought to look 
out for the wife.” 

^‘Ah, Neal!” said the schoolmaster, ^^you 
are tempting destiny: your temerity be, with 
all its melancholy consequences, upon your 
own head.” 

Come,” said the tailor, it wasn’t to hear 
you groaning to the tune of ‘ Dhrimmindhoo,’ 
or ^ The ould woman rockin’ her cradle,’ that I 
came ; but to know if you could help me in 
makin’ out the wife. That’s the discoorse.” 

Look at me, Neal,” said the schoolmaster 
solemnly ; I am at this moment, and have 
been any time for the last fifteen years, a living 
caz^ffo against matrimony, I do not think that 
earth possesses such a luxuiy as a single soli- 
tar}’' life. Neal, the monks of old were happy 
men : they were all fat, and had double chins ; 
and, Neal, I tell you that all fat men are in 
general happy. Care cannot come at them so 
readily as at a thin man; before it gets through 
the strong out%vorks of flesh and blood with 
which they are surrounded, it becomes treacher- 
ous to its original purpose, joins the cheerful 
spirits it meets in the system, and dances about 
the heart in all the madness of mirth; just like 
a sincere ecclesiastic, who comes to lecture a 
good fellow against drinking, but who forgets 
his lecture over his cups, and is laid under the 
table with such success, that he either never 
comes to finish his lecture, or comes often to 
be laid under the table. Look at me, Neal; 
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ho\’» wasted, ficshlcss, and miserable I stand 
before yon. You know how my garments have 
shrunk in, and what a solid man I was before 
marriage. Neal, pause, I beseech you: other- 
wise you stand a strong chance of becoming a 
nonentity like myself.” 

I don^t care what I become,” said the tailor; 
** I can^t think that you’d be so unrasonable as 
to expect that any of the Malones should pass 
out of the world widout cither bein’ bate or 
marrid. Have reason, Mr. O’Connor, an’ if 
you can help me to the wife, I promise to take 
in your coat the next time for nothin’.” 

'*Wcll, then,” said Mr. O’Connor, “what 
would you think of the butcher’s daughter, 
Biddy Neil? You have always had a thirst for 
blood, and here you may have it gratified in an 
innocent manner, should you ever become san- 
guinar}- again. ’Tis true, Neal, she is hrice 
your size, and possesses three times your 
strength; but for that ver}’' reason, Neal, many’’ 
her if you can. Large animals arc placid; and 
heaven preserv^e those bachelors, whom I wish 
well, from a small wife: ’tis such who aln^ays 
wield the sceptre of domestic life, and rule 
riicir husbands with a rod of iron.” 

Say no more, Mr. O’Connor,” replied the 
tailor; “ she’s the veip girl I’m in love tvid, an’ 
never fear but I’ll overcome her heart if it can 
be done by man. Now step over the way to 
my house, an’ we’ll have a sup on the head 
of it. Who’s that calling?” 

“Ah! Neal, I know the tones — there^'s a 
shrillness in them not to be mistaken. Fare- 
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well! I must depart; yoii have: heard •the 
proverb, ^ those who are bound must obey.’ 
Young Jack, I presume, is squalling, and I 
must either nurse him, rock the cradle, or 
sing comic tunes for him, though heaven knows 
with what a disastrous heart I often sing ‘ Be-* 
gone Dull Care’, ^ The Rakes of Newcastle’, 
or ^ Peas upon a Trencher’, Neal, I say 
again, pause before you take this leap in the 
dark. Pause, Neal, I entreat you. Farewell!” 

Neal, however, was gifted with the heart of 
an Irishman, and scorned caution as the char- 
acteristic of a coward; he had, as it appeared, 
abandoned all design of fighting, but the cour- 
age still adhered to him even in making love. 
He consequently conducted the siege of Biddy 
Neil’s heart with a degree of skill and valour 
which would not have come amiss to Marshal 
Gerald at the siege of Antwerp. Locke or 
Dugald Stewart, indeed, had they been cog- 
nizant of the tailor’s triumph, might have 
illustrated the principle on which he succeeded 
— as to ourselves, we can only conjecture it. 
Our own opinion is, that they were both 
animated with a congenial spirit. Biddy was 
the ver)^ pink of pugnacity, and could throw 
in a body blow, or plant a facer, with singu- 
lar energy and science. Her prowess hitherto 
had, we confess, been displayed only within the 
limited range of domestic life; but should she 
ever find it necessary to exercise it upon a 
larger scale, there was no doubt whatsoever, 
in the opinion of her mother, brothers, and 
sisters, cvciy one of whom she liad successively 
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the hour of ten o’clock, Neal — whose spirits 
were uncommonly exalted, for his heart luxu- 
riated within him — danced with his bride’s 
maid; after the dance he sat beside her, and 
got eloquent in praise of her beauty; and it is 
said too, that he whispered to her, and chucked 
her chin with considerable gallantry. The 
tete-a-teU continued for some time without 
exciting particular attention, with one excep- 
tion ; but that exception was worth a whole 
chapter of general rules. Mrs. Malone rose 
up, then sat down again, and took off a glass 
of the native ; she got up a second time — all 
the wife rushed upon her heart — she ap- 
proached them, and in a fit of the most ex- 
quisite sensibility, knocked the bride’s maid 
down, and gave the tailor a kick of affecting 
pathos upon the inexpressibles. The whole 
scene was a touching one on both sides. The 
tailor was sent on all-fours to the floor; but 
Mrs. Malone took him quietly up, put him 
under her arm, as one would a lap-dog, and 
udth stately step marched away to the connu- 
bial apartment, in which everything remained 
very quiet for the rest of the night. 

The next morning Mr. O’Connor presented 
himself to congratulate the tailor on his happi- 
ness. Neal, as his friend shook hands with 
him, gave the schoolmaster’s fingers a slight 
squeeze, such as a man gives who would 
gently entreat your sympathy. The school- 
master looked at him, and thought he shook 
his head. Of this, however, he could not be 
certain; for, as he shook his own during the 
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ir.#>::cr.t cf oL\'Crvr,;ioiu he cnncluncJ (Ikii it 
might hr a mere nrh^t.';t;c of il\c cyc» or yerhays 
the revolt of mind rrcdivposcd to be credulous 
on tjm subject of shr.King hc.ids. 

V»'c wj^h it Were in our power to dniw n 
veil, or curt.iin, or Mind of some description, 
over the remnant of the tailor's nArr.itivc that 
IS to follnw ; but .TV It is the duly of every 
uith.ful historian to give tlic secret causes of 
appearances which the world in general do not 
understand, so we think it but honest to go on, 
impartially and faithfully, without shrinking 
from the rcsponsibilii}' that is frcuucntly an- 
nexed to tniih. 

For the first three days after nualrimony, 
Neal felt like a man who had been translated 
to a new and more lively slate of existence. 
He had expected, and flaiicrcd himself, that 
the moment this event should lake place, he 
would once more resume his heroism, and 
experience the pleasure of a drubbing. Tins 
determination he kept a profound secret — nor 
was it known until a future period, when lie 
disclosed it to Mr. O’Connor, He intended, 
therefore, that marriage should be nothing 
more than a mere parenthesis in his life — a 
kind of asterisk, pointing, in a note at tlic 
bottom, to this single exception in his general 
conduct — a iiota bene to the spirit of a martial 
man, intimating that he had been peaceful only 
for a while. In truth, he was, during the 
influence of love over him, and up to the verj' 
day of his marriage, secretly as blue-moulded 
as ever for want of a beating. The heroic 
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penchant lay snugly latent in his heart, T^n- 
checked and unmodified. He flattered himself 
that he was achieving a capital imposition upon 
the world at large — that he was actually hoax- 
ing mankind in general — and that such an ex- 
cellent piece of knavish tranquillity had never 
been perpetrated before his time. 

On the first week after his marriage there 
chanced to be a fair in the next market-town. 
Neal, after breakfast, brought forward a bunch 
of shillelahsj in order to select the best; the 
wife enquired the purpose of the selection, and 
Neal declared that he was resolved to have a 
fight that day, if it were to be had, he said, 
for love or money The thruth is,” he 

exclaimed, strutting with fortitude about the 
house, the thruth is, that I’ve done the whole 
of yez — Vm as bluc-mozolded as ever for want of a 
bafidr 

Don’t go,” said the wife. 

I tci/I go,” said Neal, with vehemence; 
“ P 11 go if the whole parish was to go to pre- 
vint me.” 

In about another half hour Neal sat dozen quietly 
to kls business^ instead of going to the fair. 

Much ingenious speculation might be in- 
dulged in upon this abrupt termination to the 
tailor’s most formidable resolution ; but, for 
our own part, we will prefer going on with 
the narrative, leaving the reader at libert}' to 
solve the mystcr}^ as he pleases. In the 
meantime we say this much, — let those who 
cannot make it out, carry it to their tailor; it 
is a tailor’s mysterj*, and no one has so good 
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- ^;cht to ur.dcrrtr.!'5U it — c>:cc}nf j'’crh,ip:>, a 
v/ifc. 

At :hc period of hh nntrimony, Korl had 
breun'tc r.s plump and ab stout as lie ever v/ns 
knovrn to be In Ids piUinprst and stouu, t day:s 
He and the ichcolu'.estcr hnd been very inti- 
mate ,rhou: tins time; but u*c Jmovv not how 
5: iiripj>cncd that soon afterwards he felt n 
^lodc^t brldclikc reluctance in meeting with 
that nmicted gentleman. As the eve of Jjis 
union approachcv?, he was in the habit, during 
the $chooI;na^tc^’s visits to his workshop, of 
alluding, in rather a sarcastic tone, considering 
the unihriving appearance of his friend, to the 
increasing lustiness of Jiis person. Nay, he 
has often leaped up from his Inp-board, and, 
in the strong spirit of exultation, thrust out 
his leg in attestation of In's assertion, slapping 
it, moreover, tvith a loud laugh of triumph, 
that sounded like a knell to the happiness of 
his emaciated acquaintance. The schoolmas- 
ter’s philosophy, however, unlike his flesh, 
never departed from him; his usual obsen'a- 
tion was, ‘*Ncal, we arc both receding from 
the same point; you increase in flesh, whilst I, 
heaven help me! am fast diminishing.” 

The tailor received tlicsc remarks with very 
boisterous mirth, whilst Mr. O’Connor simply 
shook his head, and looked sadly upon his 
limbs, now shrouded in a superfluity of gar- 
ments, somewhat resembling n slender thread 
uf Water in a shallow summer stream, nearly 
wasted away, and 'surrounded by an unpropor- 
donate extent of channel. 
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The fourth month after the marriage arrh’i^d. 
Neal, one day near its close, began -to dress 
himself in his best apparel. Even then, when 
buttoning his waistcoat, he shook his head 
after the manner of Mr. O’Connor, and made 
obsen^ations upon the great extent to which it 
overfolded him. 

^^Well,” thought he, with a sigh — '^this 
waistcoat certainly Jid fit me to a T ; but it’s 
wondherful to think how — cloth stretches!” 

Neal,” said his wife, on perceiving him 
drest, where are you bound for?” 

Faith, Jbr Ufe,^ replied Neal, with a miti- 
gated swagger; ‘*and I’d as soon, if it had been 
the will of Provid ” 

He paused. 

Where are you going?” asked the wife a 
second time. 

Why,” he answered, “ only to the dance at 
Jemmy Connollj'^’s; I’ll be back early.” 

Don’t go,” said the wife. 

I’ll go,” said Neal, *‘if the whole counthry 
was to prevint me. Thunder an’ lightnin’, 
woman, who am I?” he exclaimed in a loud 
but rather infirm voice; ^^amn’t I Neal Malone, 
that never met a man who’d fight him! Neal 
Malone, that was never beat by man\ Why, 
tarc-an’-ounze, woman! Whoo! I’ll get en- 
raged some time, an’ play the divil! Who’s 
afeard, I say ?” 

^^Dcrft gpy^ added the wife a third time, 
giving Neal a significant look in the face. 

In about another half-hour Neal sat dozen quUtly 
to his business instead of going to the dame. 
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N«1 now turned himself, like many a sage 
in similar circumstances, to. philosophy; that 
is to say — he began to shake his head upon 
principle, after the manner of the schoolmaster. 
He would, indeed, have preferred the bottle 
upon principle ; but .there was no getting at 
the bottle, except through the wife ; and it so 
happened that by the time it reached him there 
was little consolation left in it. Neal bore all 
in silence; for silence, his friend had often told 
him, was a proof of wisdom. 

Soon after this, Neal one evening met Mr. 
O’Connor by chance upon a plank which 
crossed a river. This plank was only a foot 
in breadth, so that no two individuals could 
pass each other upon it. We cannot find 
words in whicli to express the dismay of both 
on finding that they absolutely glided past one 
another without collision. 

Both paused, and surveyed each other 
solemnly; but the astonishment was all on 
the side of Mr. O’Connor. 

‘‘ Neal,” said the schoolmaster, “ by all the 
household gods, I conjure you to speak, that 
I may be assured you live!” 

The ghost of a blush crossed the churchyard 
visage of the tailor. ... 

‘‘Oh!” he exclaimed, ^‘why the divil did 
you tempt me to mnrr}" a wife?” 

“Neal” said his friend, ‘‘answer me in the 
solemn manner possible' — tlirow into \our 
countenance all the gravity you can assume , 
^pcak as if you were under the hands of the 
kangman, with the rope about your neck, lor 
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the question is indeed a trjdng one whic}#T am 
about to put. Are you still ‘ blue-moulded for 
want of beating’?” 

The tailor collected himself to make a reply; 
he put one leg out — the very leg which he used 
to show in triumph to his friend ; but, alas, 
how dwindled! He opened his waistcoat, and 
lapped it round him, until he looked like a 
weasel on his hind-legs. He then raised him- 
self up on his tiptoes, and in an awful whisper 
replied, ‘^No!!! the divil a bit I’m bluc-mozvldcd 
for want of a batin’.” 

The schoolmaster shook his head in his 
own miserable manner; but, alas! he soon 
perceived that the tailor was as great an adept 
at shaking the head as himself. Nay, he saw 
that there was a calamitous refinement — a 
delicacy of shake in the tailor’s vibrations, 
which gave to his own nod a very common- 
place character. 

The next day the tailor took in his clothes ; 
and from time to time continued to adjust 
them to the dimensions of his shrinking per- 
son. The schoolmaster and he, whenever they 
could steal a moment, met and sympathized 
together. Mr, O’Connor, however, bore up 
somewhat better than Neal. Tlic latter was 
subdued in heart and spirit; thoroughly, com- 
pletely, and intensely vanquished. His features 
became sharpened by miscr}% for a termagant 
wife is the whetstone on which all the calami- 
ties of a hen-pecked husband arc painted by 
the devil. He no longer strutted as he was 
wont to do; he no longer carried a cudgel as if 
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r<>v;cr. vMtcn j-r^vc il;cy iccn r.c.'vrvi, in the 
oj cvenin::, t inrinj: Iclihul fcnv>;c heciyc 
thr,l inclr.r/.liuly “Let iit> /::v be vn- 

hri-j'py tf>[:c:hcr'\ v/hiv.h ro^c upi)n the iv.jHf;hl 
brcc7.c wiiiv cnuiiou';^ tjunver of <orunv truly 
licr.Tt-rcntliny mul luyvihriotn^. 

Ncal/^ Mr. O’Connor on one of tlio^c 
nccarioni*> ** here is a booh wliich I recommend 
to your jTcruspI; it crdlcd 17.r yljyicuJ Mr: r:'s 
Cc*rfr,z:cfi ; try if you cannoi glc:in some con- 
solrition out ofil/' 

Nc.l1, “Tm for ever oWnged to 
you, but I don't want it. Tve had 71:c rJJpcUri 
MevM Ccr^p.vikr. too long, and divil nn niom of 
consolation I can get out of it. I luve tKC o’ 
them, I tell you; but, be me soivl, I’ll not 
^01 
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undhertake a pair o’ them. The very name’s 
enough for me.” They then separated. 

The tailor’s vis vittr must have been power- 
ful, or he would have died. In two years more 
his friends could not distinguish him from his 
own shadow, a circumstance which was of great 
inconvenience to him. Several grasped at the 
hand of the shadow instead of his ; and one 
man was near paying it five-and-sixpence for 
making a pair of small-clothes. Neal, it is 
true, undeceived him with some trouble; but 
candidly admitted that he was not able to carry 
home the money. It was difficult, indeed, for 
the poor tailor to bear what he felt; it is true 
he bore it as long as he could : but at length 
he became suicidal, and often had thoughts of 
making his own quicius With his bare bodkin”. 
After many deliberations and afflictions he ulti- 
mately made the attempt; but, alas! he found 
that the blood of the Malones refused to flow 
upon so ignominious an occasion, hg solved 
the phenomenon ; although the truth was, that 
his blood was not i’ the vein ” for it ; none 
was to be had. What then was to be done? 
He resolved to get rid of life by some process; 
and the next that occurred to him was hanging. 
In a solemn spirit he prepared a selvage, and 
suspended himself from the rafter of his work- 
shop; but here another disappointment awaited 
him — he would not hang. Such was his want 
of gravity that his own weight proved insuffi- 
cient to occasion his death by mere suspension. 
H is tliird attempt was at drowning, but he was 
too light to sink. All the elements — all his 
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own energies joined themselves, he thought, in 
a wicked conspiracy to save his life. Having 
thus tried every avenue to destruction, and 
failed in all, he felt like a man doomed to live 
for ever. Henceforward he shrunk and shri- 
velled by slow degrees, until in the course of 
time he became so attenuated that the gross- 
ness of human vision could no longer reach 
him. 

This, however, could not last always. Though 
still alive, he was to all intents and purposes 
imperceptible. He could now only be heard; 
he was reduced to a mere essence — the very 
echo of human existence, vox et pra:terea nihtl. 
It is true the schoolmaster asserted that he occa- 
sionally caught passing glimpses of him ; but 
that was because he had been himself nearly 
spiritualized by affliction, and his visual ray 
purged in the furnace of domestic tribulation. 
By and by NeaPs voice lessened, got fainter and 
more indistinct, until at length nothing but a 
doubtful murmur could be heard, which ulti- 
mately could scarcely be distinguished from a 
ringing in the ears. 

Such was the awful and mysterious fate of the 
tailor, who, as a hero, could not of course die; 
he merely dissolved like an icicle, wasted into 
immateriality, and finally melted away beyond 
the perception of mortal sense. Mr. O’Connor 
is still living, and once more in the fulness of 
perfect health and strength. His wife, however, 
wc may as well hint, has been dead more than 
two years. 
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